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Wuk.V I lu; fu>t Volume nf this I took was piddi»hed, 

] had little expeetsttion that the second wouldhe hi 
long in cotir*«- of tMtn*|*i* l**u», JUM the re.-nlt hir< damn 
it fo have In truth, I laid not measured aright 

the extant aftlie work before me, Hut whew I came 
to take account of tin- wealth of my material*, and 
to rctlnct upon tlm means of converting them into 
history, I Mi\v clearly that the tank I had undertaken 
whs u more arduous and perplexing one than I had 
originally supposed. 

It is not difficult to make the reader under¬ 
stand my perplexities; and I hope that, understand* 
ing, la* will sympathise with them, Tim events to hn 
narrated covered a large area of space, hut worn com* 
pressed within a small period of time. Ohronolpgl- 
cudly they moved along jairallel lines, hut locally they 
were divergent and distracting. The question was 
how it was Inst to deal historically with all thin; 
synchronous incidents. Ti> have written according to 
tlftfe, with some approach to fidelity of detail, a 
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number of separate narratives, each, illustrative of a 
particular day, or of a particular week, would have 
been easy to the writer, and would in some sort have 
represented the character of the crisis, one of the 
most distinguishing features of which was derived 
from the confusion and distraction engendered by the 
multiplicity of simultaneous outbursts in different 
parts of the country. This mode of treatment, how¬ 
ever, though it might accurately reflect the situation, 
was not likely to gratify the reader. The multiplicity 
of personal and local names rapidly succeeding each 
other would have bewildered him, and no distinct 
impression would have been left upon his mind. But 
though the tiaturc of the subject utterly forbade all 
thought of unity of place and unity of action, with 
reference to the scope of the entire work, there was a 
certain unification of the several parts which was prac¬ 
ticable, and which suggested what might be called an 
episodical treatment of the subject, with such connect¬ 
ing links, or such a general framework or setting, os 
historical truth might permit. And, in fact, different 
parts of the country were so cut off from each other 
when mutiny and rebellion were at their height, that 
each series of operations for the suppression of local 
revolt had a separate and distinct character. Cer¬ 
tainly, in the earlier stages of the War, there was 
tio general design—little co-operation or cohesion. 
Every man did what was best in his eyes to meet with 
vigour and sagacity an unexpected crisis. The 
cutting of our telegraph-wires and the interruption ol 
our posts wore among the first hostile efforts of the 
insurgents in all parts of the country; Joint action 
oh a large scale was thus rendered impossible, and at 
the commencement of the War it would scarcely have 
been desirable. For our people had to deal promptly 
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with urgent symptoms, and references and consulta¬ 
tions would have been fatal to success. 

Thus circumstanced with respect to the component 
parts of this History, T could not easily determine to 
what particular events it would he best to give priority 
of narration. One thing soon became unpleasantly 
apparent to me, J had made a mistake in forecasting 
the plan of the entire, work, in an “ Advertisement” 
prefixed to the. First Volume. It was impossible to 
write adequately, in this instalment of my hook, of 
all the operations whieh I had originally intended to 
record. With materials of such great interest before 
me, it would have been unwise to starve the narra¬ 
tive ; so I thought it host to make confession of error, 
and to expunge my too-hnsty promises from subse¬ 
quent editions of the work.. In pursuance of this re¬ 
vised scheme, T was compelled to put aside much 
that, I hud written for this Second Volume, and 
though this 1ms necessarily retarded its publication, 
it has placed me so much in advance with the work 
to he accomplished, that I hope to he able to produce 
the next volume after a much shorter interval of 
time. 

Tito selection made for this volume from the 
chapters whieh I had written may not perhaps he 
the best, hut it is at least sufficiently intelligible. 
After describing the earlier incidents of the mutiny, 
os at Meerut and Delhi, at lkuares ami Allahabad, 
and at different stations in the Punjab, I have 
narrated, up to a certain {mint, those two great 
series of operations—the one expedition starting 
from Bengal with troops drawn from the Littoral, 
the other from the North-Western- Frontier, with 
forces derived from the Hill Stationw and the Punjab 
-—which were consummated in the <*apturo of Delhi 
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and the first relief of Lucknow. In the one I 
have traced the movements of Neill and Have¬ 
lock, under the direction of Lord Canning, and 
in the other of Anson, Barnard, Wilson, and Nichol¬ 
son, with the aid and inspiration of Sir John 
Lawrence. It is by thus following the fortunes 
of individuals that we may best arrive at a just con¬ 
ception of the general action of the whole. For it 
was by the energies of individual men, acting mostly 
on their own responsibility, that little by little re¬ 
bellion was trodden down, and the supremacy of the 
English firmly re-established. It will be seen that 1 
have adhered very closely to pure narrative. The 
volume, indeed, is a volume of fact, not of contro¬ 
versy and speculation ; and as it relates to the earlier 
scenes of the great, struggle for Empire, it is mostly 
an account of military revolt and its suppression. 

Dealing with the largo mass of facts, which are 
reproduced in the chapters now published, and in 
those which, though written, I have been compelled 
to reserve for future publication, I have consulted 
and collated vast piles of contemporary correspon¬ 
dence, and entered largely into communication, by 
personal intercourse or by letter, with men who have 
been individually connected with the events described. 
For every page published in this volume some ten 
pages have been written and compiled in aid of the 
narrative; and if I have failed in the one great 
object of my ambition, to tell the truth, without 
exaggeration on the one hand or reservation on the 
other, it has not been for want of earnest and labo¬ 
rious inquiry or of conscientious endeavour to turn 
my opportunities to the best account, and to lay 
before' the public an honest exposition of the his* 
torical facts as they have been unfolded before mo, 
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Still it is probable that the accuracy of some* of the 
details in this volume, especially those of personal 
incident, may be questioned, perhaps contradicted, 
notwithstanding, I was about to say, all the can*, that 
I have tuken to investigate them, but I believe that I 
should rather say “by reason of that very care/' 
Such questionings or contradictions should not be too 
readily accepted ; for, although the authority of the 
questioner may be good, there may 1m: still better 
authority on the other side. I have often had to 
choose between very conflicting statements; and I 
have sometimes found my informants to be wrong, 
though apparently with the best opportunities of 
being right, and have, been compelled to reject, as 
convincing proof, even the overwhelming assertion, 
“ But, I was there.” Men who are personally 
engaged in stirring events are often too much oc¬ 
cupied to know what is going <>n beyond the little 
spot of ground which holds them at the time, and 
often from this restricted stand-point they see through 
a glass darkly. If is hurd to disbelieve a man of 
honour when Im tells you what, he himself did; but 
every writer, long engaged in historical inquiry, bus 
had before him instances in which men, after evert a 
brief lapse, of time, have confounded in their minds 
the thought of doing, or the intent to do, n certain 
thing, with the fact of having actually done, it. In¬ 
deed, in the commonest affairs of daily life, we often 
find the intent mistaken for the net in the retrospect, 

Tim ease of Captain itossor’s alleged offer to take a 
fclquudron of Dragoons and a Troop of Home Artillery 
to Delhi on the night of the* 10th of May (illustrabvi 
in the Appendix) may bo regarded us art instance of 
tills confusion. I could cito other instance One 
will suffice:—A military officer of hitrh rank, of 
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stainless honour, with a great historical reputation, 
invited me some years ago to meet him, for the 
express purpose of making to me a most important 
statement, with reference to one of the most interest¬ 
ing episodes of the Sepoy War. The statement was 
a very striking one ; and I was referred, in confirma¬ 
tion of it, to another officer, who has since become 
illustrious in our national history. Immediately on 
leaving my informant, I wrote down as nearly as 
possible his very words. It was not until after his 
death that I was able orally to consult the friend to 
whom he had referred me, as beiug personally cog¬ 
nisant of the alleged fact—the only witness, indeed, 
of the scone described The answer was that he had 
heard the story before, but that nothing of the kind 
had ever happened. The asserted incident was one, 
as I ventured to tell the man who had described it 
to me at the time, that did not east additional 
lustre on his reputation; and it would havo been 
obvious, even if he had rejoiced in a less unblemished 
reputation, that it was not for self-glorification, but 
in obedience to an irrepressible desire to declare the 
truth, that he told me what afterwards appeared to 
be not an accomplished fact, but an intention un¬ 
fulfilled. Experiences of this kind render the historical 
inquirer very sceptical even of information supposed 
to be on “ the best possible authority.” Truly, it is very 
disheartening to find that the nearer one approaches 
the fountain-head of truth, the further off we may 
find ourselves from it. 5 * 

* It may be mentioned here pugnodia a former work of history by 
(though not directly in confirmation the author of this book, was the only 
of the above) as a curious ilhutr*- one which he had made as the result 
traHea of the diffloulty of discern- of his own personal knowledge—the 
ing between troth aha error, that only fact which he had witnessed 
the only statement seriously im- with his own eyes. 
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CHAPTER I. 

mromxCK i*f tub mu/hhh nv t»huu— muiui, ivru’UKrKu -mihituib r»r 
THB DRUM fAWILT- KAKtf IlIRTUHr—-HUCC RNHIVH l>WI#AlUTlr>SI»“TIII! 

(IBItKTKW HF »OOt!l»Wirm--IMriU«ttl!» UV MSKSUT Mr.HAI>—IIKATK OF 
fltlKO* PAKtlMXn»«K~*iMUrSW 80 l*T«HMtM»— VIKWS OF MMb ( AKMKU 
—*TAti OF MAIUnCHOAH FBKMIW AT OBI, (It— TIIB XATIVB PRKHA-MiK- 
XttrOUtMXCR WITH FMMU — VHN PBOCMI*ATION — TF.Stfm, OF TUB 
BOtOHittV. 

It was a work of time at Calcutta to elicit all the Cm. 
(letalh of the sod story briefly outlined in the pro* 
ceding diopter. But the great foot was patent to ,f# »* 
Lord Canning that the English had been driven out 
of Delhi, and that, for a time, in that grant centra of 
Mahomedanism, the dynasty of the Mogul Family 
'wm restored, The tremandoys political significance 
of this revolution could not bo misunderstood by the 
meet obtuse, or glossed, over by the most sanguine, 
:^^'v'Fmp^rani of Delhi' had, long oeasod to exercise, 
anysubstantlal authority over the people whomlhey 
m. tt. ' a 
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1804—57. had once governed. For fifty years the Master of 
the Delhi Palace had been, in the estimation of the 
English, merely a pageant and a show. But the 
pageantry, the show, the name, had never ceased 
to be living influences in the minds of the princes and 
people of India. Up to a comparatively recent period 
all the coin of India had borne the superscription of 
the Mogul; and the chiefs of India, whether Maho- 
medan or Hindoo, had still continued to regard the 
sanction given to their successions by that shadow of 
royalty, as something more assuring than any recog 
nition which could come from the substance of the 
British Government. If the Empire of Delhi had 
passed into a tradition, the tradition was still an 
honoured one. It had sunk deeply into the memo¬ 
ries of the people. 

Doubtful, before, of the strength of these influences, 
Lord Canning now began to suspect that he had 
been misinformed. In the preceding year, he had 
mastered the whole Delhi history, and he knew full 
well the peculiar circumstances which at that period 
made it so perilous that the Imperial Family should 
be appealed to in aid of the national cause. He Saw 
before him, in all their length and breadth, the Inci¬ 
dents of family intrigue, which imparted a vigorous 
individuality to the hostility of the Mogul. He knew 
that the chief inmates of the palace had never been 
in a mood of mind so little likely to resist the temp- 
tations now offered to them. He knew that the old 
King himself, and his favourite wife who ruled him, 
had been for some time cherishing animositiee and 
resentments, which rendered it but too likely that on 
dtotefcencouraging occasion they would break into 
.; '.the' 'usurping Engflshmaiywho 

. lad VauhSed;llito/ihe'seat of ,the Mogul, 'reduced'him 
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to a suppliant, and thwarted him in all the most lsot— 57 . 
cherished wishes of his heart. 


With as much brevity as may suffice to make the IV Itnlhi 
position clear, the Itelhi story must he told. Tim old Jflf” slml1 
King, Behaudur Shah, whose sovereignty had been 
proclaimed, was the second in descent from the Em¬ 
peror Shah All urn, whom, blind, helpless, and miser¬ 
able, the English had rescued from the gripe of tie* imil 
M ahmttas,* when »t the dawn of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the armies of Lake and Wellesley broke up their 
powerful confederacy, and scattered the. last liojies ol‘ 
the French. Shah AUum was the great-grandson of 
Aurungzcbe, the tenth successor in a direct line from 
Timour, the great founder of the dynasty of the 
Moguls. Even in the depths of bis misery and 
humiliation, ho was regarded by tin* most magnificent, 
of English viceroys as a mighty potentate, whom it 
was a privilege to protect, and sacrilege to think, of' 
supplanting. The “great game” of Lord Wellesley 
embraced nothing so stupendous as the usurpation of 
the Imperial throne. Perhaps it. was, as his brother 
Arthur and John Malcolm declared, and as younger 
men suspected and hinted, that the Governor-General, 
worn out by the oppositions atul natrietions of the 
Ixisulenhali-street Government, and broken In health 
by the climate of Calcutta, had lost hi* old daring 
and cast aside his pristine ambition. Perhaps It was 
believed by him and by his associates In thc Coimcii 


’ • Isml Uko’n find inturviov with 
Uta i* thu* officially doMiribwltn the 

SSji£& 

Mltewd 

p> tM mrit (ttwwue, tod found 
w» tofttotHtate nsd nuembie Km* 


p«w& wppw»*Bd f»ytV noeumulttfiiil 
mnHMitwe.of m Ago and degraded 
authority, eatniMe poverty mid ttw* 
«f atfrnt, Mated under a mhmiI tnttmd 
esnopy, the remnant of lit* royal 
•♦ate, with mrjr e* tuned • pn&r* 
mure of the meter* of m» onmhticm," 
9 
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Chamber that it would be sounder policy, tending 
more to our own grandeur in the end, to gather 
gradual strength from this protective connexion with 
the Emperor, before endeavouring to walk in the 
pleasant paths of imperialism. But in either case, he 
recoiled from the thought of its being suspected in 
England, that he wished to place the East India Com¬ 
pany, substantively or vicariously, on the throne of 
the Moguls. “It has never,” he wrote to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors, June 2, 1805, 
“been in the contemplation of this Government to 
derive from the charge of protecting and supporting 
his Majesty the privilege of employing the Royal 
Prerogative as an instrument of establishing any 
control or ascendency over the States and Chieftains 
of India, or of asserting on the part of his Majesty 
any of the claims which, in his capacity of Emperor 
of Hindostan, his Majesty may be considered to 
possess upon the provinces originally composing the 
Mogul Empire. The benefits which the Goycmor- 
General in Council expected to derive from placing 
the King of Delhi and the Royal Family under the 
protection of the British Government, are to be 
traced in the statement contained in our despatch 
to your Honourable Committee of the 13th of Jtyly, 
1804,* relative to the evils and embarrassments 


to which the British power might have been ex* 
posed by the prosecution of claims and pretensions 

* The olijeot# arc thus cuurae- India, and lie British Gorewntent 
«ted in the despatch to which re- has obtained a favourable opporta- 
feiwoeu made: T ie deliverance nitv of conciliating the oonfidanea 
of the Emperor Shah Allum from the ana securing the applause of tmr- 
SSf Mta ' rounding state* by providing a safe 

■■jfejslt iatfaeNorth-W rat quarter and tranquil asyluin foe the declining 
rJSHwfiP' 4“ wwtt- age of that venerable and uofortu- 


ttetfovem- age a^^« 

fSxSSrS* "W bwjaprfipd. of nattt monarch, and a suitable main- 
a powerna n»t|UMnt iatu eventual teaanoe for his numerons and die- 
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on the part of the Mnhrattas, or of the French, in the 
name mid,under the authority of his Majesty Shah 
Allurn, if %ho person and family of that unhappy 
monarch had continued under the custody and con¬ 
trol of those powers, and especially of the French." 

It must have taxed the ingenuity of Lord Welles¬ 
ley, even with the experienced guidance, and assist¬ 
ance of Sir George Barlow and Mr. Kdmonstone, to 
design a scheme for the continuance or restoration of 
the Empire on a small scale—a scheme whereby Shah 
Allum might become more than a pensioner, a 
pageant, and a puppet, and yet less than the sub¬ 
stance of a sovereign. Ho was to be a King and yet 
no King—a something and yet nothing- a reality 
and a sham at the same time. It was a solace to us, 
in the “great game," to know that we “held the 
King;” but it was a puzzle to us how to play the 
card. It was, indeed, a great political paradox, which 
Lord Wellesley’s Government, was called upon to in¬ 
stitute ; and he did the best, that could be done, in 
the circumstances in which lie was placed, to recon¬ 
cile not only the House of Thwmr, but the people 
who still dung reverentially to the great Mahomcdan 
dynasty, to the state of things which had arisen out 
of those circumstances. It was determined that a 
certain amount of that dignity, which is derived from 
territorial dominion, should still be attached to the 
person of the Emperor; that within certain limits 
he should still tie the fountain of justice; and that 
(negatively) within those limits the power of life Or 
death should bo in his hands. And In addition to 
the revenues of the districts thus reserved as an ap. 
panage of the Throne, he and his family wore to re. 
<*ive stipendiary allowance* amounting to more than 
a hundred thoussnd pounds a year. 


1W4-5. 
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1804—5. 
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Thus the Emperor of all tho Indies—the Great 
Mogul, traditionally the grandest sovereign in tho 
Universe—became, whilst still indued with the purple 
and the gold of imperial state, and rejoicing in tho 
appearance of territorial dominion, virtually a pen¬ 
sioner of a Company of Merchants. The situation 
was one which conferred many advantages on the 
British Government in India, but it was not without 
its dangers. Even in the depths of his misery and 
degradation, the King’s name was a pillar of strength; 
the rags of royalty were reverenced by tho people. 
And Lord Wellesley saw clearly that if the ancestral 
State of the Mogul were perpetuated—if he were left 
to reside in the Palace of Shah Johan, with all tlio 
accompaniments of his former grandeur around him, 
in the midst of a Mahomedan population still loyal to 
the House of Timour—there might some day be an 
attempt to reconstruct the ruined monarchy in the 
person of one of Shah Allum’s successors, which 
might cause us grievous annoyance. So it was pro¬ 
posed that Monghyr should become the residence of 
the Imperial Family. But the old King shuddered 
at the thought of removal, and the shudder ran 
through his family, from the oldest to tho youngest, 
male and female, relatives and dependants. Not, there¬ 
fore, to inflict any further pain or humiliation upon 
them, Lord Wellesley consented that they should abide 
in the Delhi Palace. At some future time their re¬ 
moval might be effected without any cruel divulsions, 
any of those strainings and crackings of tho heart¬ 
strings, which must attend the exodus of Princes born 
in the purple, with the memory of actual sovereignty 
itlS, fresh within them. 

her, 1806, Shah Allurn died, and was 
ids son, Akbar Shah. It happened that 
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the English officer, who at that time represented the 
British Government at Delhi, was n courtier of the 
old school, whose inveterate politeness of speech and 
manner had ample scope for exercise at. the ex- 
imperial Court. Mr. Seton would have died rather 
than hurt the feelings of the humblest denizen of the 
Palace. In the caricatures of tin.* period he. was 
represented saluting Satan with a low how, and 
hoping that, las Majesty was well and prosperous. 
Associated, at this time, in a subordinate capacity 
with Mr. Seton, hut much trusted, and eonsulted hy 
him with the deference shown to an equal in age and 
position, was young Charles Metcalfe, who, although 
little more than a I my, saw clearly the store of future 
trouble which the British Government was laying tip 
for itself by not curbing tin* pretensions of the now 
effete Mogul. “I do not, conform,” be wrote, “to 
the policy of Scton's mode of managing the Iteyal 
Family. It is by a submWinn of manner and eon- 
duet, carried on, in my opinion, far beyond the re- 
H[>oct and attention which can las either prm>ribi*d 
by forms or dictated by n Immune consideration for 
the fallen fortunes of a once illustrious family. It 
destroys entirely the dignity which ought to be 
attached to him who represents the British Govern¬ 
ment, and who tit reality is to govern at Delhi; and 
it raises (I have jiemdved the effect dim-losing itself 
with rapidity) ideas of imperial power ondswav 
which ought to lie put to sleep for cv<$r. M It w 
evident that we do not mean to mrtveo Imperial 
{lower to the King, wo ought not to pursue a conduct 
calculated to make him aspire to it. !<et its treat 
him with the rospoet due t^ ht* situation; let us 
make him comfortable in respect to circumstances, 
and give btmall the means, as far as possible, of 


1SCKS. 
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1800—37. being happy; but, unless we mean to re-establish his 
power, let us not encourage him to dream of it.” 
No grey-haired politician could have written any¬ 
thing wiser than this,- and when, after the lapse of a 
few years, the writer himself became “ Resident” at 
Delhi, and had the supreme direction of affairs, all 
his boyish impressions were confirmed. He was 
brought face to face with a state of things offensive 
alike to reason and to humanity; but neither he nor 
his successors in the Residency could do more than 
recommend one measure after another which might 
gradually mitigate the evils which stood out so obtru¬ 
sively before them. 

Time passed j and the English in India, secure in 
their great possessions, dreading no external enemy, 
and feeling strong within them the power to tread 
down any danger which might arise on Indian soil, 
advanced with a firmer step and a bolder presence. 
They no longer recoiled from the thought of Empire. 
What had appeared at the commencement of the 
century to be perilous presumption, now seemed to 
be merely the inevitable accident of our position. 
The “ great game” had been imperfectly played out 
in Lord Wellesley’s time; and ten years afterwards 
Lord Hastings saw before him the results of that 
settlement where nothing was settled, and resolved 
to assert the supremacy of the British Government 
over all the potentates of India. Times were changed 
both at home and abroad, and our feelings had 
changed with them. The Company had not quite 
forgotten that it had been established on a “pure 
mercantile bottom.” But the successes of our antis 
lii Europe had given us confidence in ourselves as a 
'gfojtf' mfifitarj' nation; and, though the Directors in 
I^oadenhhQ-street, true to their old traditions, might 
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still array themselves against all projects for the isofi-37. 
extension of our military and political power in the 
East, it was felt that the people of England would 
applaud the bolder policy, if it were only successful. 

From that time England became arbiter of the fate 
of all the princes of India. There was no longer 
any reluctance to assert our position as the para¬ 
mount power. It was a necessary part of the. Hchemc 
then to put down the fiction of the Delhi Empire, 

The word Empire was, thenceforth, to be associated 
only with the British power in the East; nml the 
mock-majesty, which we lmd once thought it service¬ 
able to us to maintain, was now, as soon ns possible, 
to bo dismissed as inconvenient lumlwr. 

It might bo narrated bow, during a period of 
thirty years, the sun of royalty, little by little, was 
shorn of its beams—hmv first one (iovernnr-t tenoral 
and then another resisted the proud pretensions of 
the Mogul, and lopped ofl* some of the ceremonial 
obeisances which hail so long maintained the iuiiutcd 
dignity of the House of Timmir.* All these humilia¬ 
tions rankled in the minds of the inmates of the 
Palace; hut they were among the necessities of the 
continually advancing supremacy of the English. It 
may be questioned whether a single matt, to whose 
opinion any weight of authority can fairly he at¬ 
tached, 1ms ever doubted the wisdom of theae oxoi- 
stons. And humanity might well pauseto coostder 
whether mom might not yet las don© to mitigate 
that great evil of rotting royalty whleh had so long 
polluted the atmosphere of Delhi, That gigantic 
Palace, almost a city lit itself, had long been the 

* It w*» 'dpi BVtit ItUst tl» ' peron, *#d Ui» " Cnm'|MH]r*P t*rm* 

current cojnjsf India ecuad atw wu* rabUiuiturf for It. 

Ins wperpcriptte* nftto Mufut «»• 
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I8O6—37. homo of manifold abominations; and a Christian 
Government had suffered, and was still suffering, 
generation after generation of abandoned men and 
degraded women, born in that vast sty of refuge, to 
be a curse to others and to themselves. In subdued 
official language, it was said of these wretched mem¬ 
bers of a Royal House, that they were “ independent 
of all law, immersed in idleness and profligacy, and 
indifferent to public opinion.”* It might have been 
said, without a transgression of the truth, that the 
recesses of the Palace were familiar with the com¬ 
mission of every crime known in the East, and that 
Heaven alone could take account of that tremendous 
catalogue of iniquities. 

1837. On the evening of the 28th of September, 1837, 
far Akbar Shah died, at the age of eighty-two. He had 
intrigued some years before to set aside the succes¬ 
sion of the Heir-Apparent in behalf of a favourite 
son; but he had failed.f And now Princp Aboo 
Zuffer, in the official language of the day, “ ascended 
the throne, assuming the title of Abool Mozuffcr 
Surajjoodeen Mahomed Behaudur Shah Padshah-1- 
Gazee.” It is sufficient that ho should be known 
here by the name of Behaudur Shah. Ho was then 
far advanced in age; but he was of a long-lived 
family, and his three-score years had not pressed 
heavily upon him. He was supposed to be a quiet, 
inert man, fond of poetry, a poetaster himself; and 
not at all addicted, by nature, to political intrigue. 
If he had any prominent characteristic it Was 
avarice. He had not long succeeded to the title 

.•Sometimes, however, greet rate efforts, la Amur tint of one 
Onaw* v«e puoUhed. I’rinee Jly- son, then of another. The tint e». 
der 6Wwb, for example, wm exe- deavour waa attended with mm 
onted forth* murder of hi* wife. eventful eircuntstaneca which might 
, f Indent, *w fom made two eepa- hate led to violenoe and bloodshed. 
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before lie began to press for kin addition 
royal stipend, which had in some sort been , 

11 used to Akbur Shull. The I^cutcnant-Governo. 
was unwilling to recommend sir'll n waste of the " 
public money; but the Govenitor-General, equally I.nnl. 
believing it to be wasteful, said that, although as a lmi ‘ 
new question he would have negatived it, the promise 
having been given it ought to hr fulfilled—hut upon 
the original conditions. These conditions were, that 
the King should execute a formal renunciation of nil 
further claims upon the liritislii Government; hut 
Bohaudur Shah did as his father had done before 
him. lie refused to subscribe td the proposed condi¬ 
tions, and continued to cherts i a belief that, by 
sending an agent to England, hr might obtain what 
he sought without any ombamwjing restrictions. 

Akbar Shah had employed as l|ia representative the jUiumrimn 
celebrated Brahmin, Bammohmt Hoy, and ever still 
regarding himself us the fountain of honour, had 
conferred on his envoy the title; of Kajuh. English 
society recognised it, as it would have recognised a 
still higher title, assumed by a KhUrnudgar; but 
the authorities refused their official recognition to 
the Hajahship, though they paid becoming respect to 
the character of the man, who was striving to en¬ 
lighten the Gentiles, as a social and religions re¬ 
former. As the envoy of the Mogul he accomplished 
nothing; and Behaudur Shah found that the “ease" 
was much in the same state as it had Wen when 
Ilatnmohun Hoy left India on the business of the late 
King, But ho had still faith jin the efficacy of a 
mission to England, especially | if conducted by an 
Englishman. So when ha hoa|d that an eloquent 
lecturer, who had gained a |^t mputation In the 
Western world by Ws earnest advocacy of the rights 
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j coloured racjes, had come to India, Behaudur 

.ah invited him 1;o Delhi, and was eager to enlist 
his services. He ha/d many supposed wrongs to be re¬ 
dressed. Lord Elhkiborough had given the finishing 
stroke to the syste m of nuzzur-giving, or tributary 
present-making, to the King, by prohibiting even 
such offerings by tjhe Resident.* Thus had passed 
away almost the lafit vestige of that recognition, by 
the British Government, of the imperial dignity of 
the House of Timour; and although money-compen¬ 
sation had been freely given for the loss, the change 
rankled in the mine. of the King. But the Company 
had already refused) to grant any increase of stipend 
to the Royal Family until the prescribed conditions 
had been accepted ;f and Mr. George Thompson 
had no more power than Rammohun Roy to cause a 
relaxation of the decision. And in truth, there was 
no sufficient reason why the stipend should be in¬ 
creased. A lakh off rupees a month was sufficient, 
on a broad basis of generosity, even for that multi¬ 
tudinous family ; id it would have been profligate 
to throw away more money on the mock-royalty of 
Delhi, when it might be so much better bestowed.f 

There was, indeed, no ground of complaint against 

* Nuzzurs had formerly 1 ieen pre- aooount of the affair, wliicli will be 
aented by tbs Governor-Gei .eral and found io the Appendix. 

Hie Comroander-in-Cliicf- by the f Letter of the Court of Diwe- 
latter, it would teem, aa re< wntiy aa tors, Feb. 11,1846: “ It being im- 
1887, on tbe accession of i ihab Be- possible for us to wsive Hitt oonili- 
littudur.—Bea Letter of the Govern- tioa (of executing a formal renunett- 
went of India, May S3,163 8. And Hen of all further claims) tot' King 
in the cold season of 1842 -8 Lord must be considered as hating de- 
Rlleaborougit’s ensretarics p resented olined tbe offered benefit.'’ ' . 
auzzare to tbe King, witt out any f. In addition to this monthly ttku 

intimation to tire Governor- General; of rupees, paid in money, Behaudnr 
who, on learning what they l ad done, Shall continued to enjoy tbe pro- 
'tm.Smpttted and indigo* it in tbe needs of some crown hods, and also 
extwme, and pntaatop to> tbe nuz- of some ground-rente in the «ty.~ 
nin#Tfag foe ever. ' Mr. William See evidoioa of Mr. Sanders at the 
Sdwardee, on* of tbe se netartte King's trial: “He urns in receipt of 
oobeemed, hue given au b wetting a stipend of otio lakbof rupees pen 
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tlio British Government; and, perhaps, the King 1813-0. 
would have subshied gito a state, if not of absolute Jmimb in- 
content, of submissive quietude, if it had not been n8,le ' 
for that activity of Zenana intrigue, which no Orien¬ 
tal sovereign, with nothing to do hut to live, ean ever 
hope to resist. He had married a young wife, who 
had borne him a son, and who had become a favourite, 
potential for good or evil. Ah often it has happened, 
from the time of the patriarchs downwards, this sou 
of his old age also became a favourite; and the King 
was easily wrought upon by Queen Zccinut Mehal to 
endeavour to set aside the succession ot^ the heir- 
apparent in favour of the boy-prince. The unjust 
superccssfon, which his father had endeavoured to 
perpetrate against him, might now some day lie put 
in force by himself, for the gratification of his fa¬ 
vourite. But it was necessary in such a (rase to walk 
warily. Any rush hasty action might, be followed 
by a failure which could never be repaired. In any 
case, it would be better to wait until the child, Jowan 
Bukht, were a few years older, and he could be ex¬ 
tolled us a youth of promise. Meanwhile the. great 
Chapter of Accidents might contain something in 
their favour. So hanging on to the skirts of Circum¬ 
stance, ho watched for the coming of an opportunity, 

And ere long the opportunity came—bringing with 
it more than had been looked for, and nufcali tbthe 
satisfaction of the royal expectants. 




The story may be briefly told. In 1W, 

i iwm* 


jnttwem. of wMdi slwtr-ttiiis dtos. tiii owwm l»wh to the 
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1849. Dara Bukht, the Heir-Apparent, died. At this timo 
the King, Behaudur Shah, had* numbered more than 
seventy years. In natural course his death could be no 
very remote contingency. The question of succession, 
therefore, pressed heavily on the mind of the Governor- 
General. Lord Dalhousie was not a man to regard 
with much favour the mock sovereignty of the Mogul. 
Others before himj| with greater tenderness for an¬ 
cient dynastic traditions, had groaned over the long 
continuance of a state of things at which reason and 
truth revolted; and the extinction of the titular dig¬ 
nity of the Kings of Delhi, after the death of Bchau- 
dur Shah, had been urged upon the Government of 
the East India Company.* But the proposal stirred 
up divisions in the Council-Chamber of Leadenlmll, 
which resulted in Relayed action. The usual expc- 
dient of waiting for further advices from India was 
reeorted to, and so/ Lord Dalhousie found the ques¬ 
tion unsettled. Tike death of Prince Dam Bukht 
afforded an Opportunity for its settlement, which a 
Governor-General lof Dalhousie’s temperament was 
not likely to neglect The next in succession, accord¬ 
ing to Mahomedaii law, was Prince Eakir-ood-deen, 
a ihan thirty years of age, reputed to be of quick 
parte, fond of European society, and tolerant of the 
British Government. And the Governor-General saw 
both in the character of the man and the circum¬ 
stances of his position that which might favour and 


■, * Writing on tine 1st of] August, 
1844, tho Court of Directors ob¬ 
served: “Tho Governor. General has 
■iwa airootioDS to ttae Agent that, 
5* '’Wenf of the domisfe of the 
no step (whateter 
PaRlf U^K.vhieh mbt con- 
: 't&mWto or the d*» 

■awnt .fcitkh'pai(#iiis«t vwt* 


out specific authority from the (Jo- 
romor-Geueral. If fo these iuKtruo- 
tione the abolition of the title is 
contemplated. wo saimot givett our 
sanction until ire have haunt further 
from yon on the subject, and have 
had tithe to obnafder the purport sad 
ground* of the Koommendatiott 
irUwi may be offered," 
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facilitate the changes which he wisely desired to 
introduce. 

It was manifestly the duty of the British Govern¬ 
ment not to perpetuate a state of things which had 
nothing hut tradition to gloss over its offensive de¬ 
formity. But the operation that had become neces¬ 
sary was not one to bo performed violently and ab- 
ruptly, without regard to times and seasons. Keeling 
sure that the opportunity could not be far distant, 
Lord Dalhousie had been contented to wait. It had 
now come. Prince J>ara Bukht was the last of the 
Delhi Princes who had been “bom in the purple.” He 
had been reared and he had rij>ened in the expectation 
of succeeding to the Kingship of Delhi; and there 
might have been some hardship; if not a constructive 
breach of faith, in destroying the hopes of a lifetime 
at the very point of fruition. But Prince Fakir- 
ood-deen hud been born a pensioner. He had no 
recollection of “the time when the King of Delhi 
still sat on the throne and was recognised as the 
paramount {>otentute in India.” It could, therefore, 
be no injustice to him to admit, his accession to the 
ehie&hip of the family upon other conditions than 
those which had i>een recognised in the ease of his 
father; whilst it was, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General, sound policy, on the other hand, to sweep 
away all tho privileges and prerogatives which had 
kept alive this great pretentious mock-royalty in tho 
heart of our Empire. 

The evils to bo removed were many; but two 
among them wore more ghsriiig thait ihe rest. The 
perpetuation of the kin^y tltJe was a great sore. 
Lord Dalhousie did not overrate its magnitude. 
JNrhaps, indeed, ho seiarcely took ia its true propor¬ 
tion*. For he wrote that tho Princes of India and 


1810 . 
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1849. its people, whatever they might once have been, had 
become “ entirely indifferent to the condition of the 
King or his position.”* And he added: “ The Bri¬ 
tish Government has become indeed and in truth the 
paramount Sovereign in India. It is not expedient 
that there should be, even in name, a rival in the 
person of a Sovereign whose ancestors once held the 
paramountcy we now possess. His existence could 
never really endanger us, I admit; although the in¬ 
trigues of which he might, and not unfrcquently has 
been made the nucleus, might incommode and vex 
us.” I have said before that Lord Dalhousie “could 
not understand the tenacity with which the natives 
of India cling to their old traditions—could not sym¬ 
pathise with the veneration which they felt for their 
ancient dynasties.”f Time might have weakened the 
veneration felt for the House of Delhi, but had not, 
assuredly, effaced it.i There was still sufficient vitality 
in it to engender, under favouring circumstances, 
something more than discomfort and vexation. But 
Lord Dalhousie erred only in thus under-estimating 
the proportions of the evil which he now desired to 
remove. He was not, on that account, less impressed 
with the fact that it would be grievous impolicy on 
the part of the British Government to suffer the 
kingly title, on the death of Behaudur Shah,, to pass 
to another generation. 

The other evil thing of which I have spoken was 
tile maintenance of. the Palace as a royal residence. 
Bearded in the aspect of morality and humanity, 
as already observed, it was an abomination of the 
WoftrfJ.'^kind. But/, more clearly even titan this, 
discerned' the political and military 
existing 'state of things,' by' 
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which, what was in reality a great fortress in the 
hands of a possible enemy, was suffered to command 
the chief arsenal of Upper India. “ Here,” wrote 
the Governor-General, “ wc have a strong fortress in 
the heart of one of the principal cities of onr Umpire, 
and in entire command of the chief magazine of the 
Upper Provinces—which lies so exposed, both to 
assault and to the dangers arising from the careless¬ 
ness of the people dwelling around it—that it is a 
matter of surprise that no accident, has yet occurred 
to it. Its dangerous position 1ms been frequently 
‘ remarked upon, and many schemes have been pre¬ 
pared for its improvement and defence; but the only 
eligible one is the transfer of the stores into the Palace, 
which would then Iks kept by us as a British post, 
capable of maintaining itself against any hostile 
manoeuvre, instead of being, as it now is, the source 
of positive (lunger, and perhaps not unfmpienfly the 
focus of intrigues against, our power.”* 

There was undoubted wisdom in this. To remove 

* It does not appear, however, its idfem* nn regard* the (Mniotian 
that Lord Itaihouhio laid anyMmm of life, gud. It would destroy tins 
upon the fact that no thiroiwan magnificent palace of Delhi. 3rd* 
troops ware posted in Delhi. Nor, The of Government property 
Indeed* did ror Charles Napknr, who would also bo vm groat* »‘#iH’«wily 
at this time wa$Ck>mmandor4t)»ChH if my vinw* of this Import* w*n of 
of the British army In India* He Delhi* given hi my report* acM 
saw clearly that the military fdtua* mam* namely* that R awl Dmapore 
lion was a false one, and ha wrote 

much about the defence of the city* Bengal PMkfeimy* 4 th. It i* with* 
but without drawing any distinction out defence beyond what the guard of 
between JBtAropcan and Native fifty men offer, and lit gate* wo tn 
troops. In both cases the anticipated weak that a mob minks push them 
danger was from a rising of tho in* 1 therefore think jt'yoMw ma* 
people, not of the soldiery, With gaaiite should be Mt fa a safe 
respect to the situation of the mm* place* Thews la a stWing mm throe 
aw* Sir Charles Nanter wrote to tbo or four miles from thetown which 
Gtavomor-Gmioral (yakoro, Dec. II. would answer well* but I fear the 
1840 )* enylttgi regards He repair* Would be too ^pensive: 
mspws* the objections so it are m mm to f porfwpfc then what wmld 
tmm* 1 st* Ilia placed in a very be mm r#eaeibt*% vim, in build a 
fejwtoas pert of the otw* aid tfe *m^pdsit in esuUahlc position mm 
would bo vi^ m tbeei^ 1 , ■ 
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Government. 


the Delhi Family from the Palace, and to abolish all 
their Alsatian privileges, upon the death of Behaudur 
Shah, could have been no very difficult work. But 
to Lord Dalhousie it appeared that this part of the 
duty ■which lay before him should be accomplished 
with the least possible delay. He conceived that 
there would be no necessity to wait for the demise 
of the titular sovereign, as in all probability the King 
might be persuaded to vacate the Palace, if suffi¬ 
cient inducement were held out to him. He ar¬ 
gued that, as the Kings of Delhi had possessed a 
convenient and favourite country residence at the 
Kootab, some twelve miles to the south of Delhi, 
and that as the place was held in great veneration, 
generally and particularly, as the burial-place of a 
noted Mahomcdan saint and of some of the ancestors 
of Behaudur Shah, his Majesty and the Royal Family 
were not likely to object to their removal, and, if 
they did object, it was to be considered whether pres¬ 
sure might not be put upon them, and their consent 
obtained by the extreme measure of withholding the 
royal stipend. But the representative of a long line 
of Kings might- not unreasonably have demurred to 
the expulsion of his Family from the old homo of his 
fathers, and it demanded no great exercise of imagi¬ 
nation to comprehend the position. 

When this exposition of Lord Dalhousic’s views 
was laid before tie Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, the subject was debated with much 
interest in Loadjsnhall-streot.* Already had the 
strong mind of the Governor-General begun to influ¬ 
ence the councils of the Homo Government of India. 


were one or two able and active members of 
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the Court who believed implicitly in him, and were 1849. 
resolute to support everything that he did. There was 
another section of the Court, which had no special 
faith in Lord Dalhousie, but which, upon system, 
supported the action of the local Governments, as 
the least troublesome means of disposing of difficult 
questions. But there was a third and powerful party 
—powerful in intellect, more powerful still in its 
unflinching honesty and candour, and its inalienable 
sense of justice — and tills party prevailed. The 
result was that the majority agreed to despatch 
instructions to India, negativing the proposals of 
the Governor-General, lint when the draft went Conflict be- 
from Lcadenhall-street to Cannon-row, it met with c-TA/itand tl 
determined opposition from the Board of Control, Board, 
over which at that time Sir John Ilobhouse pre¬ 
sided.* It was contended that, the British Go¬ 
vernment were not pledged to continue to Shah 
Allum’s successors the privileges accorded to him, 
and that the Court had not pro vial that the pro¬ 
posals of the Governor-General were either unjust 
or impolitic. Then arose one of those sharp con¬ 
flicts between the Court and the Board which 
in the old days of the Double Government some¬ 
times broke in upon the monotony of their Coun¬ 
cils. The Court rejoined that, the proposals were 
those of the Governor.Genoml alone, that the con¬ 
currence of his Council hod not been obtained, that 
the contemplated measures were ungenerous and un¬ 
wise,f and that it would give grievous offence to tho 
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Mahomedan population of the country. They were 
prepared to sanction persuasive means to obtain the 
evacuation of the' Palace, but they most strongly 
objected to compulsion. The Board then replied that 
it was not necessary in such a case to obtain the con¬ 
sent of the Members of Council, and that if they had 
felt any alarm as to the results of the proposed mea¬ 
sure, they would have communicated their apprehen¬ 
sions to the Court (which, however, was a mistaken 
impression)—that there was no sort of obligation to 
continue to the successors of Shah Allum what Lord 
Wellesley had granted to him—that it was a question 
only of policy, and that as to the effect of the pro¬ 
posed measure on the minds of the Mahomedans, the 
local ruler was a better judge than the Directors at 
home (and this, perhaps, was another mistake); but 
when the Indian (minister added: “The chance of 
danger to the British Empire from the head of the 
House of Timour may bo infinitely small; but if a 
Mahomedan should; ever think that he required such 
a rallying-point for the purpose of infusing into those 
of his own faith spirit and bitterness in an attack on 
Christian supremacy, he would surely find that a 
Prince already endowed with the regal title, and pos¬ 
sessed of a royal residence, was a more efficient in¬ 
strument in his hands than one placed in the less 
conspicuous position contemplated by Lord Dal- 
housie and his advisers,” he spoke wisely and pro¬ 
ficiently. On receipt of this letter, the Court again 
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returned to the conflict, urging that they felt so 
deeply the importance of the subject that they could 
not refrain from making a further appeal to the 
Hoard. They combated what had been said about 
the implied concurrence of the Council, and the argu¬ 
ment against the claims of the Delhi Family based 
upon the action of Lord Wellesley, and then they 
proceeded to speak again of the feelings of the Malio- 
modan population. “The amount of disaffection,” 
they said, “in theMahomedan imputation, which the 
particular measure, if carried into effect, may pro¬ 
duce, is a matter of opinion on which the means do 
not-exist of pronouncing confidently. The evil may 
prove less than the Court apprehend, or it may be far 
greater than they would venture to predict. But of 
this they arc convinced, that even on the most 
favourable supposition, the measure would be con* 
sidered throughout India as evidence of the com¬ 
mencement of a great change in our policy.” “ The 
Court,” it was added, “cannot contemplate without, 
serious uneasiness the consoqucne.es which may arise 
from such an impression, should it go forth generally 
throughout India—firmly believing that such an act 
would, produce a distrust which many years of an 
opposite policy would bo insufficient to remove.” 
Then, having again entreated most earnestly the 
Board’s reconsideration of their decision, they con¬ 
cluded by saying, that if they failed, they would 
“ still have discharged their duty to themselves, by 
disclaiming all responsibility for a measure which 
they regarded as unjust towards the individual 
family, gratuitously offensive to ah Important portion 
of our Indian subjects, andcalculated to produce an 
effect on the reputetlon and influence of the British 
G^rnivamt hath ip India and elsewhere, such as 
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1849. they would deeply deplore.” But the last appeal fell 
on stony ground. The Board wore obdurate. They 
deplored the difference of opinion, accepted the dis- 
•ccamber 31, claimer, and, on the last day of the year, directed, 
ct according to the powers vested in them by the law,” 
a despatch to be sent to India in the form settled by 
the Board. So instructions were sent out to India, 
signed ministerially by certain members of the Court, 
totally opposed to what, as a body, they believed to 
be consistent with policy and justice. 

On full consideration of this correspondence, eon- 
a «.!ient. ducted as it was, on both sides, with no common 
ability, it is difficult to resist the conviction that both 
were right and both were wrong- right in what they 
asserted, wrong in wlmt they denied. It. was, in 
truth, but a choice of evils that lay before, the double 
Government; but each half of it erred in denying the 
existence of the dangers asserted by the other. Much, 
ofcourse, on both sides wasoonjccturo or simulation, 
to b© tested by the groat touchstone of the Future; 
and it depended on the more rapid or the more tardy 
ripening of events on the one side or the other to 
demonstrate the greater sagacity of the Court or the 
Board. If thero should be no popular excitement 
before,the death of Behaudur Shah, to make the King 
of Delhi, in his great palatial stronghold, a rallying- 
point for a disaffected people, that event, followed by 
the abolition of the title and the removal of the 


Family from the Palace, might prove the soundness 
of the Court’s arguments, by evoking a Mahomudan 
outbreak; but, if there should be & Mahomcdan, or 


any other popular outbreak, during the lifetime 6f 
Behxadur Shah, it might be shown, by the alacrity 
totally .round the old Imperial throne; 
aad fo f#mid& attain the aovcrciimtv of the Mouse 
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of Timour, that the apprehensions of the Hoard had 
not boon misplaced, and that the danger on which 
they had enlarged was a real one. There was equal 
force at the time in the arguments of both, hut there 
was that in the womb of the Future which was 
destined to give the victory to the Board. 

Lord Dalhousie received the instructions hearing Kvn. 
the official signatures of the Court in the early spring Moour-H 
of IH.'jO;’® hut he had before learnt in wlmt a hot- 11 ‘ rr “ * 
bed of contention the despatch was being ream!, ami 
when it came, he wisely hesitated to act upon its 
contents. It is to his honour that, on full considera¬ 
tion, he deferred to the opinions expressed by the 
majority of the Court, and by others not in the Court, 
whose opinions were entitled to equal respect. “The 
Honourable Court,” he said, “ have conveyed to the 
(Sovernor-Generul in Council full authority to cany 
these measures into effect. But 1 have, fur some 
time, past, been made aware through differe nt chan¬ 
nels, that the. measures l have thus proposed regard- 
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i»g the throne of Delhi, have not met with the con¬ 
currence of authorities in England whose long ex¬ 
perience and knowledge of Indian affairs entitle 
their opinions to great weight, and that ninny there 
regard the tendency of these proposed measures with 
anxiety, if not with alarm.” He added that, with 
unfeigned deference to the opinions thus expressed, 
he still held the same views as before; but that, 
although his convictions remained as strong as ever, 
he did not consider the measures themselves to be of 
such immediate urgeney as to justify his carrying 
them into effect, ** contrary to declared opinions of 
undoubted weight and authority, or in a manner eal- 
eulafed to ereufe uneasiness and doubt.** He was 
willing, therefore, to .suspend action, and, in the mean 
while, to invite lie opinions of Ins Council, which 
hud not been before recorded. 

Whilst the tnuiu questions thus indicated were 
under consideration, another difficulty of a personal 
character arose. The King protested against the 
snrocashm of Kuktr-ood-deen. Stimulated by his 
favourite wifi*, ZecmitdVIehtd, ho pleaded earnestly 
for her son, then a hoy of eleven. One objection 
which he raised to the succession of his eldest stir* 
viving son was a curious one. He said that it was a 
tradition of his House, since the time of Tbnour, that 
no one was to sit on the throne who hurl boon in any 
way mutilated; Kukir-ood-deen had been circumcised, 
and, therefore, he was disqualified,* Theobjcctton was 

* Tin; *t,'it>‘.iu nt «#'. tut an Icnnifit fmml, Muuliwim Bjriiit 
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urged with much vehemence, and, it was added, that 1S5 °- 
Fakir-ood-deen was a man of bad character. The, 
immediate effect of these representations was that 
Lord Dalhousie determined for a while to suspend 
official action with respect to the question of succes¬ 
sion, and to see what circumstances might develop in 
his favour. 

In the mean time he invited the opinions of hisO|mtiimH(>f 
colleagues in the Supreme Council. It consisted, at 4 * 1 " ( ' MUttci1 ' 
that time, of Sir Frederick Currie, Sir John Littlcr, 
an old Company’s officer of good repute, and Air, 

John Lowis, a Bengal civilian, blameless in all offi¬ 
cial and personal relations, one of the lights of the 
Service, steady but not brilliant. The first shrewdly 
observed that wo might leave the choice of a sue* 
ccssor until the King’s (loath, which could not be 
very remote, and that we might then easily make 
terms with, or impose conditions upon, the accepted 
candidate, for the evacuation of the Palace. The 
General looked doubtfully at the whole proposal. lie 
believed that the Mahomcdun population of India 
still regarded with reverence the, old Mogul Family, 
and would be incensed by its humiliation, lie coun¬ 
selled, therefore, caution and delay, and in the end 
persuasion, not compulsion. But John I/mis laughed 
all this to acorn. Ho did not believe that the Malta* 
medarm of India cared anything about Delhi, or any¬ 
thing about the King; and if they did care, that, he 
said, was an additional reason why the title should ltd 
abolished, and the Palace vacated, with the least pos¬ 
sible delay.* 1 ' 

* "But, If thorn feanfam not H>* Ibtomoduki (no doabtilwtnn*t 
evundtem, nmI/ thoy afford » pod- raatfew eta dhooHUmted of our »ub. 
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M a «ppetu» tome, can xrive only « Ttnwur •» ttic.tr natural head, and to 
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1850. The result of these deliberations was that a de¬ 
spatch was sent to England, recommending that 
affairs should remain unchanged during the lifetime 
of the present King—that the Prince Fakir-ood-deen 
should be acknowledged as successor to the royal 
title, but that advantage should be taken of the pre¬ 
tensions of a rival claimant to the titular dignity, to 
obtain the desired concessions from the acknowledged 
Head of the Family—that inducements should be 
held out to him to leave the Palace and to reside in 
the Kootab, and that, if necessary, this advantage 
should be purchased by the grant of an additional 
stipend. 

Agreement To all the recommendations of the Govcrnor- 
General—so far as they concern this history—the 
..pparout. Homo Government yielded their consent. Permis¬ 
sion was then granted to the Delhi Agent to make 
known to Prince Fakir-ood-deen, at a confidential 
interview, what were the intentions and wishes of the 
British Government. A meeting, therefore, took 
place between the Prince and Sir Thomas Metcalfe; 
and the former expressed himself, according to official 
reports, prepared to- accede to the wishes of the 
Government, “ if invested with the title of Khg, and 
permitted to assume the externals of royalty.” An 
agreement was thon drawn up, signed, sealed, and 
witnessed, and the work was done. It was, doubtless, 
pleasant to the authorities to think that the heir had 
acceded willingly to all the demands made upon him. 
But the fact is that he consented to them with Intense 
disgust, and that throughout the Palace there wore 
groat consternation and excitement, and that no oho 
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was more vexed than the mother of the rival claimant, 
Queen Zeenut-Mehal. 

1 must pass hastily over the next two or three 
years, during which the animosities of the Quern 
Zcenut-Mchul, and of her son, Jewan liakht, con¬ 
tinued to fester under the irritations of a great disap¬ 
pointment. And ere long they were aggravated by 
the thought of a new grievunee; for the King had 
endeavoured in vain to induce the British iJovern- 
merit to pledge itself to make to his favourites, after 
his death, the same payments ns he had settled upon 
them during his life. The intrigues which, if suc¬ 
cessful, would have secured to thorn so much nt the ex¬ 
pense of others, altogether fulled. But the King lived 
on—dived to survive the heir whose succession was so 
distasteful to him. On the 10th of duly, 1856, Prince 
Fakir-ood-deen suddenly died. It was more than 
suspected that ho had been poisoned. He was seized 
with deadly sickness and vomiting, after partaking 
of a dish of curry. Kxtrcmo prostration and debility 
ensued, and although the King's pbysican, Alisan- 
oollah, was called in, he could or would do nothing 
to restore the dying Prince; anjl in a little time there 
were lamentations in the Ileir-Appurcnt's house, and 
tidings were conveyed to the Palace that Fakir-ood- 
deen was dead.* 

How that night was spent in the apartments of 
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1866. Queen Zecnut-Mehal can only be conjectured. 
Judged by its results, it must have been a night of 
stirring intrigue and excited activity. For when, on 
the following day, Sir Thomas Metcalfe waited on the 
King, his Majesty put into the hands of the Agent a 
paper containing a renewed expression of his desire 
to see the succession of Jewan Bakht recognised by 
the British Government. Enclosed was a document 
purporting to convey a request from others of the 
King’s sons, that the offspring of Zecnut-Mehal, 
being endowed with 11 wisdom, merit, learning, and 
good manners,” should take the place of the Heir- 
Apparent. Eight of the royal princes attached their 
seals to this.address. But the eldest of the survivors 
—Mcerza Korash by name—next day presented a 
memorial of his own, in which he set forth that his 
brethren had been induced to sign the paper by pro¬ 
mises of increased money-allowances from the King, 
if they consented, and deprivation of income if they 
refused. An effort also was made to bribo Meerat 
Korash into acquiescence. Ho professed all filial 
loyalty to the King; declared his willingness to 
accede, as Heir-Apparent, to such terms as the King 
might suggest; but when he found that his father, 
instigated by the Queen Zecnut-Mehal, was bent on 
setting him aside altogether, he felt that there was 
nothing loft for him but an appeal to the British 
Government. “As in this view,” he wrote to the 
British Agent, “my ruin and birthright are involved, 

! deem it proper to represent my case, hoping that in 
your report due regard will be had to all the above 
circumstances. Besides being senior, 1 have accom¬ 
plished a pilgrimage to Mecca, and have learned by 
heirt the Konm; and my further attainments can be 
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By this time Lord Canning had succeeded to the 1856 . 
Governor-Generalship, and a new Council sate beside Views of 
him. The whole question of the Delhi succession, Jjjjjjf Cau ' 
therefore, was considered and debated by men unin¬ 
fluenced by any foregone expressions of opinion. In 
truth, the question was not a difficult out*. The 
course which Lord Dalhousie meant to pursue was 
apparently the wisest course; although he had erred 
in believing that the Mahomednns of Upper India 
had no lingering affection for the sovereignty of the 
House of Delhi; and not less in supposing that the 
removal of the King and the Royal Family from tins 
Palace in the city would not be painful and humi¬ 
liating to them. But, with laudable forbearance, he 
had yielded to the opinions of others, even with the 
commission in his hands to execute his original de¬ 
signs. Lord Canning, therefore, found the Delhi 
question unsettled and undetermined in many of the 
most essential points. Bringing a new eye to the 
contemplation of the great danger and the great abo¬ 
mination of the Delhi Palace, he saw both, perhaps, 
even in larger dimensions than they had presented to 
the eye of his predecessor. He did not, therefore, 
hesitate to adopt as his own the views which Lord 
Dalhousio had recorded with respect to the removal 
of the Family on the death of BelmudurShah. “ft 
is as desirable as ever,” he wrote, “ that the Palace of 
Delhi—which is, in fact, the citadel of a large fortified 
town, and urgently required for military purposes— 
should be in the hands of the Government of the 
country, and that the pernicious privilege of exemp¬ 
tion from the law, which Is conceded to the Crown 
connexions and dependants of the King now congre¬ 
gated there, should, in the interests of morality mid 
good govemmenti cease.” It was scarcely possible, 
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1856. indeed, that much difference of opinion could obtain 
among statesmen with respect to the political and 
military expediency of placing this great fortified 
building, which dominated the city of Delhi, in the 
secure possession of British troops; nor could there 
be any doubt in the mind of a Christian man that, 
in the interests of humanity, we were bound to pull 
down all those screens and fences which had so long 
shut out the abominations of the Palace from the 
light of day, and excluded from its murky recesses 
the saving processes of the law. 

But the extinction of the titular sovereignty wjw 
still an open question. Lord Canning had spent only 
a few months in India, ami those few months had 
been passed in Calcutta. lie hacl no personal know¬ 
ledge of the feelings of the princes or people of 
Upper India; but ho read in the minutes of pre¬ 
ceding members of the Government that the tradi¬ 
tions of the House of Timour had become faint in 
men’s minds, if they had not been wholly effaced j 
and ho argued that if there was force in this when . 
written, there must be greater force after a lapse of 
years, as there was an inevitable tendency in time to 
obliterate such memories. “ The reasons/' he said, 

“ which induced a change of purpose in 1850 arts not 
fully on record ;* hut whatever they may have been, 
the course of time has assuredly strengthened the 
arguments by which the first intentions were sup¬ 
ported, and possibly has removed the objection to it.” 
Ho further argued that as much had already been 
done to strip the mock majesty of Delhi of the 
purple and gold with which it had once been' be- 
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dizencd—that as first one privilege and then another, isso. 

which had pampered the pride of the descendants of 
Timour, had been torn from them, there could be 
little difficulty in putting the finishing stroke to the 
work by abolishing the kingly title on the death of 
Behaudur Shah. “The presents," he said, “which 
were at one time offered to the King by the Governor- 
General aud Commander-in-Chief have been discon¬ 
tinued. The privilege of a coinage carrying his mark 
is now denied to him. The Governor-General's seal 
no longer bears a device of vossulagej and even the 
Native chiefs have been prohibited from using one. 

It has been determined that these appearances of 
subordination and dependence could not be kept up 
consistently with a due respect for the real and Mid 
power of the British Government, and the same may 
be said of the title of King of Delhi, with the fiction 
of paramount sovereignty which attaches to it. . . . 

To recognise the title of King, ami a claim to the 
external marks of royalty in a new person would l«t 
an act purely voluntary on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and quite uncalled for. Moreover, it 
would not be accepted as a grace or favour by any 
but the individual himself. But," added the Go¬ 
vernor-General, “ whatever be the degree of rank in¬ 
herited, the heir whom in right and consistency the 
Government must, recognise, is the eldest surving son 
of tho King, Prince Mirai Mahomed Korusk, who 
has no claims from early reminiscences to see the 
unreel dignity of his House sustained for another 
generation in his own person ” 

The policy to be observed having thusbeen deter¬ 
mined, the Govemor-Geriendj with tho full concur¬ 
rence of his Council, proceeded to issue definite in- 
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18B6. structions for the guidance of his Agent. The sub¬ 
stance of them is thus stated: 

“ 1. Should it be necessary to send a reply to the 
King’s letter, the Agent must inform his Majesty that 
the Govern or- General cannot sanction the recognition 
of Mirza Jewan Bakht. as successor. 

“ 2. Mirza Mahomed Korash must not be led to 
expect that his recognition will take place on the 
same terms as Fakir-ood-deen’s, and that during 
the King’s lifetime no communication is to be made, 
cither to his Majesty, or to any other member of the 
family, touching the succession. 

“ S. On the King’s demise, Prince Mirza Mahomed 
Korash should be informed that Government recog¬ 
nise him as the head of the family upon the same 
conditions as those accorded to Prince Mirza Fakir- 
ood-deen, excepting that, instead of the title of King, 
he should be designated and have the title of Shah- 
zada, and that this communication should be made 
to him not in the way of writing, negotiation, or 
bargaining, Which it is not the intention of the 
Governor-General in Council to admit, but as the 
declaration of the mature and fixed determination 
of the Government of India. 

“ 4. A report to be made of the number of the 
privileged residents in the Palace; to how many the 
privilege would extend, if the sons and grandsons, 
but no more distant relatives of any former King 
were admitted to it. 

“5. The sum of fifteen thousand rupees per men¬ 
sem from the family stipend to be fixed as the future 
assignment of the heir of the family.” 
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as they were then known to Lord Canning—were the 
state and prospects of the Delhi Family at the close 
of the year 1856. But there was something besides 
reserved for later revelation to the English ruler, 
which may be recorded in this place. The King, 
stricken in years, would have been well content to 
end his days in quietude and peace. But the restless 
intriguing spirit of the Queen Zeenut-Mchal would 
not suffer the aged monarch to drowse out the re¬ 
mainder of his days. She never ceased to cling to 
the hope that she might still live to see the recogni¬ 
tion of her son as King of Delhi, and she never 
Ceased to intrigue, at home and abroad, by the light 
of that pole-star of her ambition. One impediment 
had been removed by death. Another might lie re¬ 
moved in the same way. And if the British Govern¬ 
ment would not favour the claims of Jcwan Bakht, 
other powerful Governments might be induced to 
hold out to him a helping hand. It was stated after¬ 
wards that the King had never resented the determi¬ 
nation to exclude the Delhi Family from the Palace, 
as the exclusion would not affect himself, and he had 
no care for the interests of his successor.* But it has 
been shown that Queen Zoenut-Mehal was loud in 
her lamentations when it was known that Fakir-ood- 
deen had surrendered this ancient privilege; for 
although she hated the recognised heir, she knew 
that he was not immortal; and changes of Govern¬ 
ment, moreover, might beget changes of opinion. 
There was still hope of the succession of Jewan Bakht 
so long os the old King lived; and therefore she de¬ 
sired to maintain alt the privileges of the Kingship 
unimpaired to the last possible moment of doubt and 
expectancy, ■ 1 

' ' • Bvldono* of Amn-ooMt, ofi tits trial of the King of Delhi. 

vote'ih,, -i 1 . \ t) 
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1857. Meanwhile, the youth in whom all these hopes 
centred, was growing up with a hitter hatred of the 
English in his heart. The wisdom, the learning, the 
good manners of the Heir-expectant were evinced by 
the pertinacity with which he was continually spit¬ 
ting his venom at the English. He did not hesitate 
to say, even in the presence of British subjects, that 
“in a short time he would have all the English under 
his feet.”* But his courage was not equal to his bit¬ 
terness ; for if he were asked what he meant by such 
language, he would answer that he meant nothing. 
He was “ only in sport.” He had been for years past 
imbibing this venom in the Zenana, under the trai¬ 
torous tuition of his mother, and he was ever anxious 
to spit it out, especially in tie presence of women. 

To what extent the intrigues thus matured in the 
, Queen’s apartments may, by the help of her agents, 
'Tiave been made to ramify beyond the Palace walls, it 
is not easy to conjecture. There is no proof that in 
or about Delhi the question of succession was re¬ 
garded with any interest by the people. It little 
■mattered to them whether one Prince or another 
were recognised as the head of the Family and the 
recipient of the lion’s share of the pension. If at¬ 
tempts were made to excite the popular feeling to 

* See the evidence of Mrs, Horn* English under \m feci and after that 
ing, an English sergeant’s wife* who ho will kill the Hindu*/ Hearing 
thus recites an incident which oe- this I turned round to JawanBakht, 
ourred ou the occasion of a visit paid and asked him* ‘What Is that you 
by her to tho Qncon Zocnut-Mehal: arc saving ?’ lie replied that ho wan 
n was sitting clown with his sister- only jokug, I said if what you 
t«4aw, and Jawan Bakht was stand- threaten wore to bo the case# ytmr 
ing by with his wife* My own head would be taken off Sr»t tie 
daughter, Mrs# Scully, was also pro- told me that the Persians were 
mtt I was talking with Jawan coming to Delhi, and that wlien they 
Bakht’s sister-in-law, when Mrs, didao, we, that is, myself and daegb- 
*Mdd to mo, 'Mother* do you ter, should go to him, and he would 
hear this young rascal is say- save ns. After this he left ns. I 
fit torn that in a short think this must have occurred about 

tim he t® the, hMA the middle of April, 1857/* 
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manifest itself on the side of Jowan Bakht, they were 
clearly a failure. But there is at least, some reason 
to think that the emissaries of the Palace had been 
assiduous in their efforts to stir into a blaze the 
smouldering fires of Mabomedan zeal, and to excite 
vague hopes of some great Avatar from the North- 
West, which would restore the fallen fortunes of the 
House of Delhi, and give again to the Mahomedaris 
of India the wealth and honour j>f which they hod 
heun deprived by the usurpation of the English. 

So it happened that us the new year advanced 
there was unwonted excitement among tins Mahonie- 
dans of Delhi. The Native newspapers teemed with 
vague hints of a something coming that was to pro¬ 
duce great changes, resulting in the subversion of the 
power of the English. Exaggerated stories of the 
Persian war, and most mendacious statements of re¬ 
verses sustained by the English, were freely circulated 
an<l volubly discussed. At one time it was suid that 
the Persians had come down to Attoek, ami at another 
that they were in full march through the Bolan Pass. 
Then it was alleged that the real history of the war 
was, that the Shah of Persia had for five generations 
been accumulating munitions of war and heaping up 
treasure for this purpose of conquering India, and 
that the time had now come, for action, Russia, it 
was said, hail phased its immense resources freely at 
the disposal of the Shah. A thoroughly appointed 
army of nearly half a million of mop, with immense 
supplies of military stores, had been sent to the aid of 
Persia; and if the regular military forces of the Czar 
•wom not sufficient, a largo contingent of Russian 
police would bo sent to reinforce them. There were 
eager spwaktions, too,as to the course that would be 
adopted by the French and the Ottoman Govem- 


1$S7. 


Stat« of fool- 
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1357 . ments. “Most people,” it was declared in a Native 
newspaper, rejoicing in the name of the “Authentic 
News,” “ say that the King of France and the Emperor 
of Turkey will both side with the Persians.” And it 
was added that the Russians were the real cause of 
the war; for, “using the Persians as a cloak, they 
intend to consummate their own designs by the con¬ 
quest of Hindostan.” Other writers affirmed that 
although Dost Mahomed, Ameer of Caubul, pre¬ 
tended to be the friend of the English, aud took their 
money and their arms, he was prepared to turn both 
against the infidels and to cast in his lot with Persia. 
Alike in the Bazaars and in the Lines—in the shops 
of the money-changers and in the vestibules of the 
Palace—these stories excited vague sensations of 
wonder and of awe, which were strengthened by the 
, circulation of the prophecy, which took different 
shapes, but pointed in all to the same result, that 
when the English had ruled in India for a hundred 
years they would bo driven out, and a Native dynasty 
restored.* 

a foreigu nation, would rule in India 
a hunted years, after which the true 
believers would regain their ascend* 
aucy. When the century elapsed, 
the Mussulmans did their best to 
establish the truth of their prophets 
declaration, and induced the Hindoo 
Sepoys, ever, as you know, the most 
credulous and silly of mankind, to 
raise the green standard, and for* 
swear their allegiance, on the ground, 
that we had determined to make the 
whole of India involuntary converts 
to Christianity" As to the teat of 
the prediction, a native newspaper, 
citing it a» the prophecy w the 
“revered saint, Sli&h Muraai^ooilsh” 
puts it in these words, the original 
of which are in verse: * After the 
fire-worshippers and Christiana shall 
have held sway over the whole of 


* Bee the following, written by 
Sir James Outram in January, 1858: 
w What' amazing statements and 
opinions one hears both in India 
and in England. What can be more 
ridiculous than the cry that the re¬ 
bellion was caused bv the annexa¬ 
tion of Oude. or that it was solely a 
military mutiny ?* [This, it should 
bo observed, is addressed to Mr. 
Mangles.] *' Our soldiers have de¬ 
serted their standards and fought 
against us, but rebellion did not 
Originate with the Sepoys. The ro- 
mhm wan set mx foot by the Maho- 
medmis* and that long before wo 
Undo from k(*r oppressors, 
-n aaoertaittHi that prior to 
ftasatics traversed 
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That the Kin" was intriguing with the Shah of 1857. 
Persia was reported in the month of March to the Lieu- Wnming.. 
tenaut-CJovernor of the North-Western Provinces by a 
Native correspondent, who added: “In the Palace, 
but more especially in the portion of it constituting 
the personal apartments of the King, the subject of 
conversation, night and day, is the early arrival of 
the Persians.* Massun Askarif has, moreover, im¬ 
pressed the King with the belief that he 1ms learned, 
through a divine revelation, that the dominion of the 
King of Persia will to a certainty extend to Delhi, 
or rather over the whole of Hindustan, and that the 
splendour of the sovereignty of Delhi will again re¬ 
vive, as the sovereign of Persia will bestow the crown 
upon the King. Throughout the Palace, but par¬ 
ticularly to the King, this belief has been the cause 
of groat rejoicing, so much so, that prayers arc 
offered and vows are made, whilst., at the same time, 

Nassau Askari 1ms entered upon the daily perform¬ 
ance, at an hour and a half before sunset, of a con me 
of propitiatory ceremonies to expedite the arrival of 
the Persians and the expulsion of the Christians." 

This wanting was of course disregarded. A rooted 
confidence in our own strength and security, and a 
haughty contempt for the machinations of others, 
was at that time a condition of English statesmanship. 

It was the rule—and I fear that it is still the rule— 
in such a case to discern only the exaggerations and 

that the native newepanera, coming 
IntothftPsls^ivpnrtMtlMsiwflKrte*# 
of Ike vv, but that *' the King item 
teemed to evince any marked inter. 

«*t one way or the nth**.” 

f Tfaie man vu a hfahomndan 
Prmt of the Hereditary t’rieethnod, 
who dwelt near the iMhi flute of 
the Palate, and wee ever active in 
oaoottraging intrigue* with Portia, 


Hindoetan for a hundred year*, and 
when injtutiee and oppwwrfon eiudl 
prevail in their Government, m Arab 
prittoe (hail bo bora, who will ride 
forth triumphantly to way them,* 

* It was Mated, however* fit rid. 
donee on the Kimfe trial, that the 
w&t with Penk, rnul ejtclted w? 
Utfhi internet hi the Palace. Aaan- 
oolab* the Kiog*e phyrician, *ald, 
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absurdities with which such statements are crusted 
over. The British officer to whom such revelations 
are made sees at a glance all that is preposterous and. 
impossible in them; and he dismisses them as mere 
follies. He will not suffer himself to see that there 
may be grave and significant truths beneath the outer 
crust of wild exaggeration. When, therefore, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor Colvin received the letter announcing 
that the King of Delhi was intriguing with the Shall 
of Persia, and that the latter would ere long restore 
the monarchy of the Mogul, he laughed the absurdity 
to scorn, and pigeon-holed it among the curiosities of 
his administration. He did not consider that the 
simple fact of such a belief being rife in Delhi ami 
the neighbourhood was something not to be disre¬ 
garded. It in reality very little mattered whether 
the King of Delhi and the Shah of Persia were or 
were not in communication with each other, so long 
as the Mahomedans of Upper India believed that they 
were. It is the state of feeling engendered by such a 
belief, not the fact itself, that is really significant and 
important. But there is nothing in which English 
statesmanship in India fails more ogregiously than in 
this incapacity to discern, or unwillingness to recog¬ 
nise, the prevailing sentiments of the people by whom 
our statesmen are surrounded. The letter sent to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
was produced, at a later period, as strong evidence of 
the guilt of the King of Delhi; hut the recorded his¬ 
tory of this document is, that it was “ found among 
the papers’ of the late Mr. Colvin.” 

The story of the correspondence between the King 
of Del hi and the Shah of Persia was not a more fable. 

record of such transactions is rarely to be 
obtained, and history must, therefore, fall back upon 
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evidence which may not he altogether conclusive. 
Thu facts, however, appear to he these.* The power 
of Mahomedanism is greatly weakened hy sectarian 
divisions. A Sooncc hates a Sheeah, or a ttheeah 
hates ti Soonee, almost as much as either hates a 
Christian. The King of Delhi was a Soonee, whilst 
the King of Oude and the Shah of Persia were 
Shceuhs. Is'ow, it happened that, whilst Behuudur 
Shah was in great tribulation because he could not 
persuade the English Government to gratify the, 
cherished wishes of his favourite wife, he was minded 
to become a Sheeah. There were some members of 
his family settled in Oude, who were also of this per¬ 
suasion. Whether hy invitation, or whether of his 
own motion, is not very apparent, but one of them, 
the King’s nephew, Meerza ITydor by name, accom¬ 
panied by a brother, visited his Majesty at Delhi, and 
carried hack on his return tidings that the great 
change had been effected, mid flint, the Mogul sought 
to be admitted within tlm pule of (ho Sheeah religion. 
This man was known in the Delhi Palace us one re¬ 
joicing in intrigue. It, eouhl not have been diilieulfc 
to persuade the oltl King that the fact of his conver¬ 
sion might be turned to good account, and that if 
nothing else would come of it, it would make the 
Shah of Persia and the King of Oude more willing to 
assist him in the troubles and perplexities by which 
ho was surrounded. It is probable that lie had no 
very clear notion of what might come of such, an 
alliance—no very strong hope that It would end in 
the overthrow of the English—but ho was readily 
persuaded to address letters to tiie King of Persia, 

* The/ we wminly derived from moxl weurato w»rl trustworthy, I 
the «ma«wo of Amett-ordftU, the net no menu to question UU Mut p. 
Jtiae’e phveietut, e! ell the ttrttnewee mettle, 
ott the tiul of Befeftttdttr Slwh the 
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IR57. and to despatch them secretly by confidential agents. 
And this •was done before the emissaries from Lucknow 
had taken their departure. There is a suspicion also 
that he sent letters to Russia; but, if he did, in all 
probability they never reached their destination. 
There was, liow;cvcr, from that time a vague belief in 
the Palace that both the Persians and the Russians 
were coming to the deliverance of the King, and that 
ere long he would again be surrounded by all the 
splendour that irradiated the Mogul throne in the 
meridian of its glory. 

These intrigues, whatever their importance, were 
well known in Delhi in the early months of 1K57 ; 
and the impression which they produced on the minds 
of the people was strengthened by the sight of a pro¬ 
clamation which was posted on the Jumna Musjeed 
in the middle of the month of March. This procla¬ 
mation, purporting to have been issued by the King of 
Persia, set forth that a Persian army was coming to 
release India from the grasp of the English, and that 
it behoved all true Mahomedans to gird up their loins 
resolutely, and to fight against the unbelievers.* The 
name of Mahomed Sadik was attached to it; but 
none knew who ho was. In outward appearance it was 
but an insignificant affair; though it boro rude illus¬ 
trations representing a sword and a shield, it does 


* It is well known, tliat a copy of 
a proclamation addressed to Malio- 
medans generally, urging & war of 
extermination against the English, 
was found in the tent of the Persian 
priaeo ah Mohnmrah, after tho on- 
gageuent which took place there in 
‘ the syfot of 1857. There was no 
imm referenee i& this document 
‘ to ttm reefoettio&of the.Delhi sovc* 

. old and 


the young, the small and tbo great, 
the wise and the ignorant, the ryot 
and the sepoy, all without eteeptm 
to arise in defence of the orthodox 
faith of the Prophet.” Afterward* it 
was frankly acknowledged by the 
l’orsian Government that they bad 
attempted to create a difonion 
against ns in India—etch expedients 
being all fair in war. 
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not appear to have produced any great excitement in 1857. 
Delhi, and the attention which it attracted was short¬ 
lived, for the paper, after the lapse of a few hours, 
was torn down by order of the magistrate. But the 
native newspapers published the substance of the 
proclamation, accompanying it with vague and mys¬ 
terious hints, or with obscure comments, obviously 
intended, in some instance's, to bo read in a contrary 
sense. There was in these effusions hostility to the 
British Government—hut hostility driven by fear to 
walk warily. Ambiguous, enigmatical language suited 
the occasion. It was stated that, a communication 
had been addressed to the magistrate, informing him 
that in the course of a few weeks Cashmere would Iks 
taken; the intent being, it is said, to signify that the 
Cashmere Gate of Delhi would he in the hands of the 
enemies of the British Government. There was plainly 
a very excited state, of public feeling about Delhi. 

The excitement was, doubtless, fomented by some 
inmates of the Palace; and the King’s Guards con¬ 
versed with the Hepoys of the Company, and the talk 
was still of a something coming. But Bchnudur 
Shah, in the spring of 1857, was never roused to 
energetic action. Much was done in his name of 
which he knew nothing, and much besides which he 
weakly suffered. And as, in that month of May, 
news came from Meerut that there was great excite¬ 
ment among the soldiery, and some of the Native 
officers at. Delhi were summoned to take part in the 
great on-coming trial, those who sat at the King’s 
door talked freely about the revolt Of the Native 

* See evidence of Sir ThcepMlua eternal ten tu potted up in tlm 
Metealfe. It vat etaiod, however, 'streets and knea of tlw oily, 
in the Native papers, that tiie pie- 
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1857. army, and in the vestibules of the Palace it was 
proclaimed that the dynasty of the Moguls would 
soon be restored, and that all the high offices of State 
would be held by the people of the country.* 

* Mokund Lai, the King's score- that very soon, almost immediately, 
tary, said: “I don’t know ■whether the army would revolt and conic to 
any direct proposals came to the the palace, when the Government of 
prisoner, hut the King’s personal the King would he re-established, 
attendants, sitting about the entrance and all tho old servants would bo 
to his private apartments, used to greatly promoted and advanced in 
converse among themselves, and say position and emoluments/’ 
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CHAPTER, TI. 

STATE Of THE THIRD CAVALRY—TUB OIHJKT OB INQUIRY—TUB HOT 
MARTIAL—IMPRISONMENT OP THE KWHTY-FlVU —THE TENTH OP MAY— 

RELEASE OP THE PRI80NKSH—GENERAL REVOLT OP THE SRl'IflS • INA*'- 
TIVITY OP THE EUROPEAN TROOPS—ESCAPE OP THE MUTINBKIM—QUEW. 

TION OP RESPONSIBILITY CONSIDERED. 

Whilst the vague feeling of* excitement, above 
described was gathering strength and consistency at; 

Delhi, and the “somethin# coming" appeared to be 
approaching nearer and nearer, events were develop¬ 
ing themselves in the great, military station of Meerut, 
thirty miles distant, which were destined to precipi¬ 
tate a more momentous crisis in the imperial city 
than had been anticipated by the inmates of the 
palace. Tho Native troops at that great head¬ 
quarters station were smouldering into rebellion, and 
the Sepoy War was about to commence. Tho brief 
telegraphic story already recorded,* when it expanded 
into detailed proportions, took this disastrous shai>e. 

The Third Regiment of Native Cavalry wa4 com- Coiwiei 
manded by Colonel Carmichael Smyth. He had 
graduated in the regiment,, and had seen some ser- cCidiy? 
vice with it, but he had never earned the entire April m»j, 
confidence of officers or men. He was not wanting m7 * 

; jfau, vol. i. p, BOO. 
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Hewitt. 


in intelligence or in zeal, but he lacked temper and 
discretion, and the unquestionable honesty of his 
nature was of that querulous, irritable cast which 
makes a man often uncharitable and always un¬ 
popular. He had a quick eye for blots of every 
kind; and, being much addicted to newspaper- 
writing, seldom failed to make them known to the 
public. Nobody knew better than Colonel Smyth 
that the Bengal Army was hovering on the brink 
of mutiny. He had, in the earlier part of the year, 
visited the great fair at Hurd war, where the disaffec¬ 
tion of the Nineteenth Regiment had been freely 
discussed. He had afterwards gone to Mussooreo, 
where he learnt from day to day what was passing 
at Umballah, and he was so impressed by what he 
heard respecting the general state of the Sepoy re¬ 
giments and their readiness for revolt, that he had 
written to the Commander-in-Chief to inform him of 
the dangerous state of the Army. But when the 
general order went forth that the men were no 
longer to bite the cartridges. Colonel Smyth thought 
that the opportunity was one of which he should 
avail himself to allay the excitement in his own 
regiment, and ho therefore hold the parade of the 
24th of April, with results which have been already 
described.* 

Not so thought the officer commanding the Meerut 
division of the Army. General Hewitt was an old 
Company’s officer, who had risen to high rank by the 
slow process of regimental and army promotion, and 
who in quiet times might have drowsed through the 
years of his employment on the Staff without mani* 
fe&ing any remarkable incapacity for command. The 
burden df nearly seventy years was aggravated by 

* Jste, ml. i, p, 507. 
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the obesity of his frame and the inertness of his April, 
habits. But he was a kind-hearted, hospitable man, 1S57 ‘ 
liked by all, and by some respected. It was his de¬ 
sire to keep things quiet, and, if possible, to make 
them pleasant. He lamented, therefore, that Colonel 
Smyth had made that crucial experiment upon the 
fidelity of his regiment which had resulted in open 
mutiny. “ Oh! why did you have a parade V” he 
said to the Colonel. “My division has kept quiet, 
and if you had only waited another month or so, all 
would have blown over.” 

It was necessary, however, after what had oc- The Court of 
curred, in an official point of view to do something. lnqiury ' 

So he ordered a Native Court of Inquiry to be as¬ 
sembled. The Court was composed of six members, 
four of whom were Native officers of the Infantry 
and two Native officers of the Cavalry. The wit¬ 
nesses examined, including those who had manu¬ 
factured and served out the cartridges, said that 
there was nothing objectionable in them—nothufg 
that could offend the religious scruples of Hindoo or 
Mahomedan—nothing that in any way differed from 
the composition of the cartridges which the Sepoys 
had been using for years. The oldest troopers in the 
regiment, Hindoo and Mahomedan, were examined ; 
hut they could give no satisfactory account of the 
causes of alarm and disaffection in the regiment. 

They could only Bay that a general impression of im¬ 
purity existed. One Mussulman trooper, with much 
insolence of manner, blustered not, “ I have doubts 
about the cartridges. They may look exactly like 
the old ones, hut how do 1 know that pig’s fat has 
not been smeared over them?” But the next witness 
who was examined—a Hindoo—took one of the car- 
tridges into his hand and handled it freely, to show 
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April, that in his eyes there was nothing offensive in the 
6 ‘ new ammunition. Altogether, the Court of Inquiry 
elicited nothing. It dealt with material facts, which 
were well known before. But it was not the pal¬ 
pable, but the impalpable—a vague and voiceless 
idea—that had driven the regiment to mutiny. That 
which the troopers dreaded was not pollution, but 
opinion. They were troubled, not by any fear of 
desecration to their faith or of injury to their caste, 
but by the thought of what their comrades would say 
of them. In a military sense, in an official sense, all 
this was unreasonable in the extreme; but every man 
felt in his inmost heart more than he could explain 
in intelligible words, and the shadow of a great fear 
was upon him, more terrible for its indistinctness. 

The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry were sent 
to Head-Quarters; and whilst the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were awaited, the Eighty-five wore 
dismissed from duty, and ordered to abide in their 
Elnes. There was, then, for a little space, a fever of 
expectancy. What meetings, and conspiracies, and 
oath-takings there may have been in the Sepoys’ 
quarter during that long week of waiting, can bo 
only dimly conjectured; but one form of expression, 
in which their feelings declared themselves, was 
patent to all. It was written in characters of fire, 
and blazed out of the darkness of the night. From 
the verandahs of their houses the European officers 
saw those significant illuminations, and knew what 
they portended. The burnings lmd commenced on 
the ovening preceding tho fatal parade of the 24th 
of April, when an empty hospital had been fired,* 
Theia followed a more expressive conflagration. The 
named Bridge-Mohun Singh, who 
" ■'' ; J , /' Smyth **y« itwu» kowe-hotpitid. 
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had been the first to practise the new mode of using 
the cartridges, was burnt down. This man (the son 
of a pig-keeper), who had been dismissed from an 
Infantry regiment and imprisoned for theft, had en¬ 
listed under a new name in the Third Cavalry, and 
had managed so to ingratiate himself with the Com¬ 
manding Officer, that he was seldom absent from the 
Colonel’s bungalow. To the whole regiment, and 
especially to its liigh-caste men, this was an offence 
and an abomination, and nothing could more clearly 
indicate the feeling in the Lines of the Third than 
the fact that this man’s house was burnt down by 
the troopers of his own regiment. 

In the bungalows also of the European residents, 
during this first week of May, there was much excite¬ 
ment and discussion. There was plainly a very dis¬ 
agreeable entanglement of events out of which it was 
not easy to see the way, and people said freely that it 
ought never to have arisen. But speculation with 
respect to the Future was even more busy than 
censure with respect to the Past. Wlmt, it was 
asked, would be the issue of the reference to Head- 
Quartcrs ? The more general belief was, that orders 
would come for the dismissal of the recusant troopers; 
but even this, it was thought, would he a harsh 
measure, that might drive others, by force of sym¬ 
pathy, to rebellion. It was an interval which might 
have been turned by our English officers to good 
account in soothing the feelings of their men, and 
explaining everything that was of a doubtful or sus¬ 
picious character. Some, indeed? did strive, with » 
•wise foreknowledge of the coming danger, to accom¬ 
plish this good object; br others believed that all 
wm right, that there was no likelihood of their re¬ 
giments being driven eithQr by their fears or their 


May, 


1857 . 
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The Court- 
Martial. 


resentments to revolt against the Law; and they 
drowsed on placidly in the conviction that it was 
but an accidental ebullition, provoked by the mis¬ 
management of an indiscreet Commanding Officer, 
and that the general temper of the Native troops at 
Meerut was all that could be desired. 

In the first week of May the instructions so eagerly 
looked-for were received from the Head-Quarters of 
the Army. The fiat of General Anson had gone 
forth from Simlah. A Native General Court-Martial 
was to be assembled at Meerut for the trial of the 
Eighty-five. The prisoners were then confined in an 
empty hospital, and a guard of their own regiment 
was placed over them. The tribunal before which 
they were to be brought up for trial was composed 
of fifteen Native officers, of whom six were Ma- 
homedans and nine were Hindoos. Ten of these 
members were furnished by the regiments at Meerut 
—Artillery, C&yalry, and Infantry; five came from 
the Infantry regiments at Delhi. On the 6th of May 
the Court commenced its sittings,* and continued its 
proceedings on the two following days. The exami¬ 
nation of Colonel Smyth and the other witnesses for 
the prosecution elicited no new facts, and, indeed, the 
whole case of military disobedience was so clear, that 
the trial, though it was protracted during three days, 
was little more than a grim formality. Every man 
felt that his condemnation was certain, and sullenly 
abided the issue. The prisoners could put forth no 
defence which cither Law or Discipline could accept. 


* The charge ww, " For having 
gt Meerat, on the 84th of April, 
16*7, eeyanily end individually die. 
oheyw thelawftri command of their 
wmw eiow, BwreMJoloael & 
f, the 


Regiment of Light Cavalry, by not 
having taken the cartridge* ten- 
dared to each of them huHviduaity 
for nee that day on pamde, when 
ordered by Colonel Smyth to take 
the said cartridge*." 
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But when the Haviltlar Muttadeen Singh pleaded, 1857. 

on behalf of himself and comrades, that they sus- Mfl y- 

pected some foul design because their Commandant 
took so much pains to convince them that it was all 
right, and to induce them to fire the cartridges, there 
was something not altogether irrational or illogical in 
the argument. If there was nothing in the ammuni¬ 
tion different from that which they had always used, 
why, it was asked, should the proceedings of the 
Colonel have been so different?* Butin effect the 
defence of the prisoners was little more than a confes¬ 
sion, and the Court, by a vote of fourteen members 
against one, found the Eighty-five guilty, and sen¬ 
tenced them to imprisonment and hard labour for ten 
years. But with this there went forth a recommen¬ 
dation to “ favourable consideration on account of the 
good character which the prisoners had hitherto borne, 
as testified to by their Commanding Officer, and on 
account of their having been misled by vague reports 
regarding the cartridges.” 

The proceedings went up, in due course, to the iv senio. <® 
General commanding the Division, and Hewitt up- |, ' mfir,,l,!tl - 
proved and confirmed the sentence. “ I would will¬ 
ingly attend," he remarked, “ to the recommendation 
of the Court, if I could find anything in the conduct 
of the prisoners that would warrant me In so doing. 

Their former good character has been blasted by pre- 

* Tito sumo difficulty suggested the cartridge* to the mouth, and 
inelf to the Court. Colonel Hmyth attended the parade for that iiurptHD. 
mu asked, “ Why did you tell the When I came oil parade, the Adjti- 
imm that they would hare to fire, taut informed me that the men usd 
instead of merely ordering them to not taken their cartridge*, and it 
do so P” Colonel Bmyth'a answer was on that ooOount 1 ordered the 
wasi "The parade was in orders Hayijdar-Midor to take a cartridge 
the day before, and entered in the and load ana dm before them; mid 
order-book as usual, and each man it was thou, also, that I said, that 
was ordered to receive three cur. when the whole Army hoar of this 
tridgee. I wished to show them the way of loading they would he much 
new way of loading without putting pleased, and exclaim, * Wah 1 woh 1”’ 

m. n. '■' k 
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1867. sent misbehaviour, and their having allowed them- 
May. selves to be influenced by vague reports instead of 
attending to the advice and obeying the orders of 
their European superiors, is the gist of the offence for 
which they have been condemned. It appears from 
these proceedings that these misguided men, after 
consultation together on the night of the 23rd of 
April, 1857, came to the resolution of refusing their 
cartridges. Having so far forgotten their duty as 
soldiers, their next step was to send word to their 
troop captains that they would not take their car¬ 
tridges unless the whole of the troops in the station 
would do so likewise. Some of them even had the 
insolence to desire that firing' parades might be de¬ 
ferred till the agitation about cartridges among the 
Native troops had come to a close. In this state of 
insubordination they appeared on parade on the 
morning of the 24th, and there consummated the 
orimo for which they arc now about to suffer, by re¬ 
peatedly refusing cartridges that had been made as 
usual in their regimental magazine, when assured, 
too, by Colonel Smyth that the cartridges had no 
grease on them—that they wore old ones, and exactly 
similar to what had been in use in the regiment for 
thirty or forty years. Even now they attempt to 
justify so gross an outrage upon discipline by alleging 
that they had doubts of the cartridges. There has 
been no acknowledgment of error—no expression of 
regret—no pleading for mercy.” “To the majority 
of the prisoners,” therefore, it was added, “ no por¬ 
tion of the sentence will be remitted. I observo, 
however, that some of them are very young, and I 
am willing to make allowance for their having been 
misled by their more experienced comrades, and 
tinder these circumstances I remit one half of the 
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sentence passed upon the following men, who have 1857. 
not been more than five years in the service.” And May- 
then followed the names of eleven young troopers, 
whose term of imprisonment was commuted to five 
years. The sentence was to be carried into effect at 
daybreak on the 9th of May. 

The morning dawned, lowering and gusty, and the May 9. 
troops of the Meerut Brigade were drawn up on tfie thc ^ntenc^ 
ground of the Sixtieth lliflos to see the prisoners for¬ 
mally dismissed to their doom. The Third Cavalry 
had received their orders to attend unmounted. The 
European troops and the Artillery, with their field- 
guns, were so disposed as to threaten instant death 
to the Sepoys on the first symptom of resistance. 

Under a guard of Rifles and Carabineers, the Eighty- 
five were then brought forward, clad in their regi¬ 
mental uniforms—soldiers still; and then the sentence 
was read aloud, which was to convert soldiers into 
felons. Their accoutrements were taken from them, 
and their uniforms were stripped from their hacks. 

Then the armourers and the smiths came forward 
with their shackles and their tools, and soon, in the 
presence of that great concourse of their old com¬ 
rades, the Eighty-five stood, with the outward symbols 
of their dire disgrace fastened upon them. It was 
a piteous spectacle, and many there wore moved with 
a great compassion, when they saw the despairing 
gestures of those wretched men, among whom were 
some of the very flower of the regimofit—-soldiers 
who had served the British Government in trying 
circumstances and in strange places, and who had 
never before wavered in their allegiance. Lifting up 
their hands and lifting up their voices, the prisoners 
implored $e General to Have mercy upon them, 
fid not ^ them to so ignominious a doom. 
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Then, seeing that there was no other hope, they 
turned to their comrades and reproached them for 
quietly suffering this disgrace to descend upon them. 
There was not a Sepoy present who did not feel the 
rising indignation in his throat. But in the presence 
of those loaded field-guns and those grooved rifles, 
and the glittering sabres of the Dragoons, there could 
not be a thought of striking. The prisoners were 
marched off to their cells, to be placed under the 
custody of a guard of their own countrymen; the 
parade was dismissed; and the Sepoys, Cavalry and 
Infantry, went, silent and stern, to their work, to 
talk over the incidents of that mournful morning 
parade.* 

It was Saturday. So far as English eyes could sec 
or English brains could understand, the day passed 
quietly over. The troop-captains of the Third Ca¬ 
valry visited the prisoners in the gaol, which was 
situated at a distance of about two miles from the 
cantonment, to be for the last time the channel of 
communication between them and the outer world. 
It was their duty to adjust the balances of the Sepoys’ 
pay, and they were anxious, in the kindness of their 
hearts, to arrange the settlements of the prisoners' 
debts, and to carry any messages which the men 
might desire to send to the families from whom they 
had been sundered. And whilst this was going on in 
the gaol, wild reports were flying about the Bazaars, 
and there was a great fear in the Lines, for it was 


* Lord Cannings commentary on 
these proceedings may he given 
here i " The rivetting of the man's 
fotteim <m parade, occupying, as it 
am —eta! hours* in the presence of 
no were already HWbipascd, 
r who believed in the cart- 
tmafc have stung the 
leto tle^afcfc The eonsign- 


ing* the eighty-five prisoner*, after 
such a ceremony, to the gaol, with no 
other than a native guard over them, 
was, considering the nature of their 
offence, and the known temper of a 
part of tlurarmy, a folly that is In- 
conceivable .”—tettor k Mr. V$t%w 
HmUh, Juno 8, 1W7. MS* Com* 
tpondence. 
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said that the Europeans were about to take possession 18b7. 
of the magazines, and that the two thousand fetters, 
of which Rumour had spoken before, were now 
ready, and that the work of the morning was only 
an experiment and a beginning. But the shades of 
evening fell upon Meerut, and the English residents, 
after their accustomed ride, met each other at dinner, 
and talked cheerfully and confidently of the Past and 
the Future. At one dinner-table, where the Commis¬ 
sioner and his wife and the Colonel of the Eleventh 
Sepoys were present, a rumour w'as mentioned to the 
effect that the walls had been placarded with a Ma* 
homedan proclamation calling upon the people to rise 
against the English. But the general feeling was one 
of indignant disbelief, and caeli man went to lus 
home and laid his head upon his pillow as tranquilly 
as though from one end of Meerut to another there 
had been no bitter resentments to be gratified, in the 
breasts of any but the manacled, harmless, helpless 
prisoners in the great gaol. 

I must pause here, a little space, for the better J} u ‘ Memt 
explanation of what follows, to speak of the great 
cantonment of Meerut. This military station was one 
of the most extensive in India. It covered an area 
of some five miles in circumference, the space being 
divided by a great mall or esplanade, along which 
ran a deep nullah, or ditch, cutting the station into 
two separate parallelograms, the one containing the 
European and the other the Native force. The Euro¬ 
pean lines were on the northern quarter of Meerut, 
the Artillery Barracks Whig to the right, tho Dra¬ 
goons to the left, and the Rifles in the centre. Be¬ 
tween the barracks of the two last stood the station 
chutch; a great plain or parade-ground stretching 
Ottt still ftotRer to the northward. The Sepoy Lines 
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1867. lay to the south of the cantonment, and between 
May. what may be called the European and Native! quar¬ 
ters, there was an intervening space covered with 
shops and houses, surrounded by gardens and trees. 
Still further to the southward lay the city. The 
officers of the European regiments and Artillery 
occupied bungalows along the northern line, whilst 
the Sepoy officers dwelt chiefly near their own men. 
The Brigadier’s house was on the right, not far from 
the Artillery Barracks and Mess-House. The Gene¬ 
ral’s residence was nearer to the Native Lines. Tins 
most noticeable features of the whole, and those which 
it is most important to bear in mind in the perusal of 
what follows, are the division of the great canton¬ 
ment into two parts, the distance of the European 
barracks from the Native Lines, and the probability, 
therefore of much that was passing in the latter being 
wholly unknown to the occupants of the former, 
Sunday, The fierce May sun rose on the Sabbath morning, 
May 10 ‘ and the English residents prepared themselves to at¬ 
tend the ministrations of their religion in the station 
church, There was, indeed, a lull; but the signs 
of it, afterwards noted, clearly presaged that there 
was something in the air. In the European barracks 
it appeared that there was a general desertion of 
the Native servants, whose business it was to ad¬ 
minister to the wants of the whito soldiery, and in 
the bungalows of the officers there was a disposition 
on the part of their domestics, especially of those who 
had been hired at Meerut, to absent themselves from 
their masters’ houses. But those things wore observ- 
, able at the time only as accidental circumstances of 
little significance, and the morning service was per- 
fotiaad aJCid tho mid-day heats were lounged through, 
m in times of ordinary security. Severed from the 
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groat mass of tlie people, the English could see no¬ 
thing of an unwonted character on that Sunday 
afternoon; but in the Lines ol' the Native soldiery, 
in the populous Bazaars, and even in the surrounding 
villages there were signs of a great commotion. The 
very children could sec that something was about to 
happen. Men of all kinds were aiming themselves. 
The dangerous classes were in a state of unwonted 
excitement and activity. Many people of bad cha¬ 
racter had come in from the adjacent hamlets, and 
oven from more remote places, as though they dis¬ 
cerned the prospect of a groat harvest. Among the 
mixed population of the Lines and the Bazaars were 
men agitated by emotions of the most varied cha¬ 
racter. Hatred of the English, desire for revenge, 
religious enthusiasm, thirst for plunder, were all at 
work within them; but paramount over all was a 
nameless fear; for, ever as the day advanced, the 
report gained strength that the English soldiery, 
armed to the teeth, would soon be let loose amongst 
them; that every Sepoy before nightfall would have 
fetters on his wrists; that the People would he given 
up to massacre, and the Bazaars to plunder. 

The sun went down and the time came for evening 
service, and the English chaplains prepared them¬ 
selves for their ministrations. One has narrated how, 
when lie was about to start with his wife for the 
station church, the Native nurse warned them that 
there was danger, and besought her mistress to re¬ 
main at home. The woman said that there would 
be a fight with the Sepoys, hut the Chaplain listened 
incredulously to the statement) and faking his wife 
and children with him, entered: his carriage, and was 
driven to church;* In the church-compound lie met 

* See tlio (Hr. llai* and children in a j/luce of snfuly an 

ton*#) Narrative* He left ftia wife iha way to church, 


1857 - 
May 10. 
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illirt'iik or 


liia colleague uiul other Christian people witli n look 
of anxious inquiry on their pale, scared faces. It 
was plain that the warning by which it was endea¬ 
voured to stay his progress was something more than 
an utterance of vague suspicion or senseless fear. 
Sounds and sights had greeted the church-goers on 
their way which could not be misinterpreted. The 
unwonted rattling of musketry on that Sabbath 
evening, the assembly-call of the buglers, the hurry¬ 
ing to and fro of armed men on the road, the panic- 
struck looks of the unarmed, the columns of smoko 
that wore rising against the fast-darkening sky, all 
told the same story. The Native troops at Moerut 
had revolted. 

It will never be known with certainty whence 
arose the first promptings to that, open ami out¬ 
rageous rebellion of which these sounds and sights 
wore the signs. What meetings and conspiracies there 
may have been in the Tines—whether there was any 
organised scheme for the release of the prisoners, the 
burning of cantonments, and the murder of all the 
Christian officers, can be only dimly conjectured. 
The probabilities are at variance with the assumption 
that the Native troops at Meerut deliberately launched 
themselves into an enterprise of so apparently despe¬ 
rate a character. With a large body of English 
troops- -Horse, Foot, and Artillery—to confront 
them in the hour of mutiny, wliat reasonable hopes 
could there be of escape from swift and crushing re¬ 
tribution V They knew the temper and the power of 
"English soldiers too well to trust to a contingency of 
inaction of which the Past afforded no example. 
There was not a station in India at which an out- 
bfeak of Native troops could appear to be so hopeless 
an expt^hnent as in that great military cantonment 
which had hecome the Head-Quarters of the finest 
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Artillery Regiment in the world. But this very 1857. 
feeling of our overpowering strength at Meerut may M»y 10 ' 
have driven the Sepoys into the great panic of de¬ 
spair, out of which came the spasm of madness which 
produced such unexpected results on that Sabbath 
night. There had been for some days an ominous 
report, of which I have already spoken, to the effect 
that the Europeans were about to fall suddenly on 
the Sepoy regiments, to disarm them, and to put 
every man of them in chains, Tn fear and trembling 
they were looking for a confirmation of this rumour 
in every movement of the English troops. When, 
therefore, the Sixtieth Rifles were assembling for 
church parade, the Sepoys believed that the dreaded 
hour had arrived. The Third Cavalry were naturally 
the most excited of all. Eighty-five of their fellow- 
soldiers were groaning in prison. Sorrow, shame, 
and indignation were strong within them for their 
comrades’ sake, and terror for their own. They had 
been taunted by the courtesans of tbe Bazaar, who 
asked if they were men to 'buffer their comrades to 
wear such anklets of iron ;* and they believed that 
what they had seen on the day before was but a fore¬ 
shadowing of a greater cruelty to come. So, whilst 
the European soldiers were preparing themselves for 
church parade, the Native troopers were mounting 
their horses and pricking forward towards the great 
gaol. 

Then, it became miserably apparent that a fatal R«w«e of 
error had been committed. There were no Eurojtean 

* This in tinted very distinctly by beret. onuunchted with thee* anklet* 

Ur. T. 0. Witwm (mi excellent »«• and Incarcerated t uut for what ? 
thority) in bis intereatinff Moradabod Beetuno they would not swerve from 
Report. "And now/* be write*, their erred; sod yon, coward* m 
“ toe frail eneeP taunt* were beard yea aw, alt still indifferent to your 
far and wide, and the rest of the rate. If you have an atom of man- 
regiment woe eeeolled with word* hood in you, go and rel«MU! them,’ ” 
like thesei ‘Your brethren have 
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1857. soldiers posted to protect the prison-house in which 
May 10. were the condemned malefactors of the Sepoy Army. 
The prisoners had been given over to the civil 
power,” and an additional guard, drawn from the 
Twentieth Sepoy Regiment, had been placed over 
the gaol. The troopers knew what was the temper 
of that regiment. They had no fear for the result, 
so they pushed on, some in uniform, man and horse 
fully accoutred, some in their stable dresses with 
only watering rein and horse-cloth on their chargers, 
but all armed with sabre and with pistol. Soon 
under the walls of the gaol—soon busy at their work 
—they met with, as they expected, no opposition. 
The rescue began at once. Loosening the masonry 
around the gratings of the cells in which their com¬ 
rades wore confined, they wrenched out the iron bars 
and helped the prisoners through the apertures* A 
Native smith struck off their chains, and once again 
free men, the Eighty-five mounted behind their de¬ 
liverers, and rode back to the Lines* The troopers 
of the Third Cavalry at Hmt time had no other work 
in hand but the rescue of their comrades. The other 
prisoners in the gaol were not released, the buildings 
were not fired, and the European gaoler and his 
family were loft unmolested.* 


* There are conflicting statements 
on the subject of the release of the 
prisonent in the new gaol. Dr* 
D'Callagban ( cc Scattered Chapters 
on the Indian Mutiny”) asserts* 
that not only the eighty-flvo, but all 
the other prisoners had been released 
by the infantry guard before the 
cavalry arrived* When the troopers 
ipted, he lays, ” After their rapid 
and forfeit# gallop at the gaol, they 
'"mm tfafe wmimde# already re- 
mm mi emerging from facer sera* 
i ion, and the (mm crowd of felon# 
also mehiBg raptdty forth to join fa 


the Are, pillage, and slaughter” But 
Mr* Commissioner Williams, In Ids 
very circumstantial official report, 
says that the trooper* w dug out m 
the wall the grating# of some of the 
windows of the ward fa which tho 
olghty-Bvo mutineers were confined, 
and took their comrades away, tint 
guard of the Twentieth accompany* 
mg, and the armed guard of the mA 
soon followed* None of the other 
oonvlots, fa number about eight hue* 
dred, were released by the cavalry 
troopers, nor was any injury done by 
them to the buildings*” But lie 
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Meanwhile, the Infantry regiments had broken 1857. 
into open revolt. The Sepoys of the Eleventh and Ma Y 10 - 
the Twentieth were in a state of wild excitement. Gantry! 11,0 
Maddened by their fears—expecting every moment 
that the Europeans would be upon them—believing 
that there was one great design in our hearts to 
manacle the whole of them, and, perhaps, to send 
them as convicts across the black water, they thought 
that the time had come for them to strike for their 
liberties, for their lives, for their religions. Ho it 
happened that when the excitement in the Lines was 
made known to some of our English officers, and they 
went down, as duty bade them, to endeavour to allay 
it, they found that the men whom they had once re¬ 
garded as docile children had been suddenly turned 
into furious assailants. Among those who, on that 
Sunday evening, rode down to the Sepoys’ Lines was 
Colonel Finnis, who commanded the Eleventh. A 
good soldier, beloved l>y officers and by men, he 
had the old traditionary faith in the Sepoys which it 
became those, who had served with them and kmsw 
their good qualities, to cherish. Strong in the belief 
of the loyalty of his regiment, Finnis, with other 
officers of his corps, went into the midst of them to 
remonstrate and to dissuade. Ho was speaking to his 
men, when a soldier of the Twentieth discharged his Mmy l 
musket and wounded the Coloners horse. Presently mw ' 
another musket was discharged into his body. The 
ball entered at his back; ho Ml from his horse, and 
a volley was fired into him. Ho died, “ riddled with 
bulletR," Thus the Sepoys of the Twentieth had 
slain the Colonel of the Eleventh Regiment, and the 


“ About lliroo hundred or four hun¬ 
dred Sepoy* released tho conviott 
from the old gaol, whloh 1* between 
the city end the Hetlre line*, end 


which contained about screu him. 
died end twenty prisoners ulto. 
father." 
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1857. bullets of the former had been scattered in the ranks 
May 10. of the latter. For a little space the two regiments 
looked at oach other; but there was no doubt of the 
issue. The Eleventh broke into open revolt, and 
fraternised with their comrades of the Twentieth. 
iWcas of The whole of the Native Regiments at Meerut had 
tho Revolt. now revo ^ e( j t The Sepoys of the Infantry and the 
troopers of the Cavalry had made common cause 
against us. Hindoos and Mahoracdans were stirred 
by one impulse to slaughter the Feringheos, man, 
woman, and child. So as the sun went down the 
massacre wont on, and our people, who were re¬ 
turning from the unaccomplished evening service, or, 
ignorant of the excitement and the danger, were 
starting for the wonted evening ride or drive, were 
fiercely assailed by the infuriated soldiery, and shot 
down or sabred as they sate their horses or leaned 
back in their carriages to enjoy the coolness of the 
air. Wheresoever a stray English soldier was to Iks 
found, he was murdered without remorse. The 
Bazaars and the neighbouring villages were pouring 
forth their gangs of plunderers and incendiaries. From 
every street and alley, and from the noisome suburbs, 
they streamed forth, like wild leasts from their lairs, 
scenting the prey.* The prisoners in the gaols worn 

♦ “ Cities, like forces, have their selves and were ready for Urn out* 
dens, in which everything that is slaught before the Bepoys had cow- 
moat wicked arid formidable cou- monced the carnage, "Before a 
coals itself. The only difference is shot tied been fired, the inhabitant* 
that wlmt hides itself thus in cities of the ftudder Bazaar went out 
is ferocious, unclean, and Hi tic— armed with swords, spear*, and 
that is to say, ugly; wlmt conceals clubs, any weapon they could lay 
itself Ik the forests is ferocious, hands on, collected in crowds in 
savage, and grand—that is to say, every lane and alley, and at every 
beautiftil Den for den, those of the outlet of the Bazaars * and tho rest* 
beasts ara preferable to those of dents of the wretched Immtets, which 
, men* and caverns are better than had bom allowed to spring up all 
Hitgo, Mr, round it and between it and the 
0c$(»)^^ rnWams* in his ofi- city, were to bo aeon similarly arm), 
cml report above quoted, says that pouring out to share in what limy wri¬ 
the tSwns^m^o Bad armed them* dently anew was going to happen/* 
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let loose, and the police became their comrades in 1807. 
crime. But so little concert and arrangement was May 10 . 
there, that some detachments on guard-duty, posted 
in the European quarter of the great straggling can¬ 
tonment, appear to have remained faithful to their 
English masters after their fellow-soldiers had broken 
out into open revolt. Indeed, whilst in one part of 
the cantonment the Sepoys were butchering their 
officers, in another they were saluting them as they 
passed, as though nothing had happened,* Even at 
the Treasury, with all its manifest temptations, tins 
Guard stood staunchly to its duty, and at a later 
hour made over the charge in all its integrity to the 
Europeans sent to defend it. Not a rupee had been 
touched by the Sepoys. And when the rabble from 
the city swarmed upon it, they found it covered by a 
guard of Riflemen. 

But, in the midst of all this great tribulation, there 
was, in the hearts of our Christian people, a strength 
of confidence which calmed and comforted them; for 
they said to each other, or they said to themselves, 

“The Europeans will soon bo upon them.” There were 
two regiments of Sepoy Infantry at Meerut, and a 
regiment of Sepoy Cavalry. But the English mus¬ 
tered a battalion of Riflemen, a regiment of Dragoons 
armed with carbines, and a large force of European 
Artillery, with all the accessories of Hcad-Quarters.f 

* I do not nirnn to aignify Hint detorioraUug elrmimataacwsof which 
the Bopnyt in tiio .European fjuar- aeoouut must be tains, Aeeaiiiler- 
ter of the cantonment were uul- atilo number of thoGnlrabiiutersonuld 
fortnly quiwoent at thia timu; for 1 not ride, and titers were no hour* 
am twonnwi that the Guard at ltd- for them, tf they could, Not morn 
gather Wilaou’a hmuw Irml at aotee than hair of tho regiment ffive hurt- 
offloera who wont juutaiiig, before dml strong) wont mounted. Many 
they broke away, tint there war of the European gu tutor*, too, 
obwwdy no general concert. went yonug remit*, m»«srf«itl y «r- 

f History, however, must not «*- quaiutnl with artillery drill. There 
aagarate tho aotual strength of this were only two fieUI-batltiricH fully 
European force, 'there wont Dome equipped. 
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Inaction of 

the Euro¬ 
peans. 


There was not an Englishwoman in the cantonment— 
the model cantonment of India—who, remembering 
the presence of this splendid body of White soldiers, 
had any other thought, at the first semblance of open 
mutiny, than that there must be a sad massacre of the 
Native troops. With a regiment of British Dragoons 
and a few Galloper guns, Gillespie, half a century 
before, had crushed the mutiny of Vellore, and saved 
the Southern Peninsula from universal revolt and 
rebellion.* He struck decisively because ho struck 
at once. And no one now doubted that a blow struck 
with promptitude and vigour on this Sabbath even¬ 
ing would save Meerut, and cheek the nascent activi¬ 
ties of revolt in the adjacent country. But by God’s 
providence, for whatsoever purpose designed, this first 
great revolt of the Sepoys was suffered, unchecked, 
unpunished, to make headway in a clear field, nud to 
carry everything before it. The great confidence of 
the Christian people was miserably misplaced. They 
looked for a deliverance that never came. In some 
parts of the great cantonment they were abandoned 
to fire and slaughter as hopelessly as though there 
had not been a single English soldier in that great 
Head-Quarters of the Meerut Division. 


The story of this great failure is not cosily told, and 
the attempt to tell it cannot be made without sadness. 
Many narratives of the events of that night have 
been written; and each writer has told, with graphic 
distinctness of detail, what he himself saw and heard; 
Wt the, confusion of those few critical hours Is fully 
^presented by the confusedness of the entire story; 
and & is difficult to impart unity and consistency to 

1 Sw ati* voL i.pngw 830—838. 
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a scene, made up of scattered effects, bewildering and 1857. 
distracting. What was wanted in that conjuncture 10> 
was the one man to impart to our British manhood 
the promptitude and unity of action which would 
have crushed the mutiny and saved the place— 
perhaps the country: and that one man did not arise 
in the hour of our tribulation. 

There were three officers at Meerut whose bearing Conduct 
in that critical hour the historian is especially bound 2 f c ' l , lf)nel 
,to investigate, Ihey were, the officer commanding 
the Third Cavalry, the Brigadier commanding the 
Station, and the General commanding the Division. 

All three were resident in Meerut. It is not to be 
questioned that when a regiment breaks into mutiny, 
the place of the commanding officer, for life or for 
death, is in the midst of it Not until all hope has 
gone can there be any excuse for his departure. As 
the captain of a blaring vessel at sea is ever the last 
to leave the quarter-deck and to let himself down the 
side of his ship, so the commandant of a regiment in 
the fire of revolt should cling to it as long as the 
semblance of a regiment remains, and the safety of 
others can he aided by his presence. When, there¬ 
fore, intelligence reached Colonel Smyth that the 
troopers of his regiment had broken into mutiny, it 
was his duty to proceed at once to the Cavalry lines. 

But he did not go near the Lines.* He went to the 

* "Most of the officers of the an earlyescapeintotheprotection of 
Third Light Cavalry at once pro- the European stiHUttjr quarter.”— 
ceodou to the Hues of their regiment, (fCaUugM*, Soatkni Uliapien m 
arming hastily, and ordering their th$ [tmm Xutha. It should be 
hones to follow $ but 1 hare never stated, however, that Colonel Smyth 
been able to discover that the officer me lisldJQffioer of the week—a fact 
commanding the corps repaired to neon which ho himself ha* laid oon- 
his post, or was seen in the lines awsmbio stress, as though, In his 
amongst the men, during the whole estimation, it exempted him from all 
of that emtfol evening and nkbt t special regard for his own particular 
and It would appear that Comet regiment. 

Smyth was so fortunate aa to make 
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1857. Commissioner’s house. He went to the General’s; 

Mn y 10 - and he went to the Brigadier’s. He went everywhere 
but to his Regiment. From the moment that the 
troopers broke out into revolt they saw no more of 
their Colonel. He spent the night with the Head- 
Quarters of the Division, where the Rifles and the 
Carbines and the Field-guns were collected, and never 
had the least conception all the time of what had be¬ 
come of his men.* But they were not all past hope. 
That something might have been done to save at least 
Captain a portion of the regiment we know. Captain Craigic, 
Craigie. a t the first sound of the tumult, mustered his troop, 
ordered them to accoutre themselves as for a parade, 
and when they had mounted, galloped down to the 
gaol, accompanied by his subaltern, Melville Clarke. 
They were too late to prevent the rescue of the 
prisoners; but not to set a grand example. Craigio 
and Clarke kept their men together, and brought 
them back, with unbroken discipline, to the parade- 
ground of the regiment. And during that night 
many acts of heroic fidelity were written down to 
the honour of Craigie’s troop. They had faith in 
their Captain. And it has been truly recorded of 
Craigie and Clarke, that “these gallant Englishmen 
handled the troop as if mutiny were a crime unknown 
to their men.”f 

. * Colonel Smyth has published night, and accompanied him again 
las own account of his proceedings the next morning: with Cavalry, 
on the evoning of the 10th of Mays Infantry, and Artillery through tm 
“I wont,” ho says, “first to Mr. cantonments, and went with the 
Greathcd’s, gave information to the Artillery and Cavalry on the right of 

servants, as Mr, G. was out.the Delhi road," &e, &o, 

I then went on to the General’s, and + Offioial Report of Mr, Commie* 
hoard that he had just left the house sioner Williams. The writer states 
in his carriages so I galloped on to that “Lieutenant Clarke rode <mt 
the Brigadier 1 ®, * ... I wont mi to from the head of the troop, and mn 
toe.Amiery parade, and found the his sword through a trooper erf the 
SSfiper fiwady on the ground} regiment who was insulting an JBttro* 
ate X accompanied him with the peau lady, and Captain Craigie gave 
troops to at other end of the canton- the wretch Ms finishing stroked 
Mi,, and remained with him all 
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Tlie station was commanded by Colonel Archdale 1851. 
Wilson, Brigadier of Artillery. He was a man of a May 10 
spare and wiry frame, of active athletic habits, who ^ r |^ ier 
had ever borne a good character in the splendid 
regiment to the command of which he had then risen. 

For some years, when the Head-Quarters of the Ar¬ 
tillery had been at Dum-Dum, in the vicinity of Cal¬ 
cutta, he had been Adjutant-General of the regiment, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with all its details. 

But he had not seen much active service since his 
youth, and had never had any grave responsibilities 
cast upon him. His training had been too purely of a 
professional character to generate any great capacity 
for taking in a situation of such magnitude as that 
which he was now suddenly called upon to confront. 

But he was not a man, in such a crisis as had then 
arisen, to look idly on, or to shrink from a forward 
movement. What he did at the outset was what it 
became him to do. It was about half-past six when 
Brigade-Major Whish drove into the Brigadier’s com¬ 
pound, and told him that the Native troops had 
broken into mutiny. Instantly Wilson ordered his 
horse to be saddled and brought round, and having 
sent orders to the Artillery and Carabineers to join 
him there, he galloped to the parade-ground of the 
Rifles, and finding them on the point of marching 
for Church, directed their Colonel to dismiss the 
parade, and to reassemble them as quickly als possible 
with their arms. This was promptly effected; but 
there was some delay in supplying thc regiment with 
balled oartridge. The Dragoons had hot yet come 
up. With a strange Is^tpiUdty to understand the 
situatiem, the Commanding Officer had suffered the 
moment to be mustered as for an ordinary parade; 

Aw the slow 'process of roll-call had been going on 
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whilst the last hour of daylight was passing away, 
and the enemy were slaughtering our people with 
impunity. 

Meanwhile, General Hewitt had appeared on pa¬ 
rade, and the Artillery had been brought up to the 
ground. When Colonel Jones reported that the 
Rifles were ready for action, Wilson, with the Gene¬ 
ral’s sanction, detached one company to the Collector’s 
cutcherry to protect the treasure, and another for the 
protection of the barracks. Taking the other com¬ 
panies, with the Artillery, he marched down upon 
the Native Infantry Lines, where he expected to find 
the main body of the mutineers assembled. On or 
near the parade-ground he was joined by the Cara¬ 
bineers, who had lost their way.* There was now a 
force ready for action which might have destroyed 
all the Sepoys in Meerut, if they could have been 
brought into action with the white soldiers—if, in¬ 
deed, our people could only have seen the enemy for 
a little space of time. But the shades of night hud 
now fallen upon the scene. And when, near the Na¬ 
tive Infantry huts, the English troops were deployed 
into lino and swept the whole space where it was 
expected that the mutineers would have been found, 
not a man was to bo scon, either in the Infantry 
Lines or on the parade-ground; and none knew whi¬ 
ther they were gone. But near the Cavalry Linos ft 
few troopers were seen, and the Rifles opened fire 
upon them. The mutineers fled into a wood or copse 
at the rear of their huts, and the guns wore then 
unlimbered, and a few harmless rounds of grape fired 
into the obscurity of the night. 

It wasjdain now that the mutineers woro d!s* 
pewWL question was, What were they doing? 

^ Wlteoa did not see of troops woro returning to tb 

tb Miam ttttta tb *tol* body European Lines. 
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To Wilson it seemed that the mutineers had moved 1857. 

round to the European quarter of the Cantonment; May 10—11. 

and he therefore recommended the General to move 

back the brigade for its protection. To this Hewitt, 

glad to be advised, assented; and the troops set their 

faces homewards. By this time the moon had risen, 

and the blazing bungalows of the English officers lit 

up the scene with a lurid glare. But our troops met 

only a few unarmed plunderers. The mutineers were 

not to bo seen. What, then, was to be done ? It has 

been often stated that one officer at least answered 

the question as it ought to have been answered. 

Captain Rosser, of the Carabineers (so the story 
runs), offered to lead a squadron of his regiment and 
a few Horso Artillery guns in pursuit of the enemy 
along the Delhi road. But the anecdote is one of 
doubtful authenticity.* It is only certain that the 
enemy escaped; and that, with the exception of some 
pickets which were planted on the bridges across 
the nullah which ran between the European Canton¬ 
ment and the Native Lines and Suddor Bazaar, the 
whole of Hewitt’s force bivouacked for the night on 
tho European parade-ground. 


And the night was a night of horror such as His- m&j 10—H. 
tory has rarely recorded. Tho brief twilight of the 
Indian summer had soon passed; and the darkness 
which fell upon the scene brought out* with terrible 
distinctness, the blazing work of the incendiary. 
Everywhere, from the European quarters, from tho 
bungalows of the English officers, from the mose- 
hoosesand other public buildings, from the residences 
of the unofficial Christian community, the flames 
were tem to rise, many-shaped and many-coloured, 

* See Appendix for an inquiry into the truth ol thin itory. 
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lighting up the heavy columns of smoke which were 
suspended iu the still sultry air. And ever, as the 
conflagration spread, and the sight became more por¬ 
tentous, the sounds of the great fiery destruction, the 
crackling and the crashing of the burning and falling 
timbers, the roar of the flames, and the shrieks of the 
horses scorched to death in their stables, mingled 
with the shouts and yells of the mutineers and the 
rattling of the musketry which proclaimed the great 
Christian carnage. The scared inhabitants of the 
burning buildings—the women and children and non- 
combatants—sought safety in the gai-dens and out¬ 
houses, whither they were often tracked by the insur¬ 
gents, and shot down or cut to pieces. Home fled in 
the darkness, and found asylums in such places as 
had escaped the fury of the incendiaries. Some were 
rescued by native servants or soldiers, faithful among 
the faithless, who, in memory of past kindnesses, 
strove to save the lives of their white masters at the 
peril of their own. 

* Among those who were thus saved were Horvey 
Greathed, the Commissioner, and his wife. Warned 
of the approaching danger, first by an officer of the 
Third Cavalry, and then by a pensioned Afghan 
chief, ho had taken his wife, and some other English¬ 
women who had sought safety with him, to the ter¬ 
raced roof of his house; but the insurgents, after 
driving off his guard, applied the firebrand to the 
lower part of the building, plundered the rooms, and 
then surrounded the place. With the flames raging 
beneath him, and the enemy raging around him, his 
position was one of deadly peril. And Greathed 
and his companions must have perished miserably 
fldelily'of one of those,’Native.'servants 
! fee ■ ffiuch defended in the crisis which 
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was then threatening our people. With rare pre- 1857. 
sence of mind and fertility of resource he simulated May 10—li. 
intense sympathy with the rebels. He told them that 
it was bootless to search the house, as his master had 
escaped from it, but that, if they would follow him 
to a little distance, they would find the Feringhecs 
hiding themselves behind a haystack. Fully con¬ 
fiding in the truth of his story, they suffered them¬ 
selves to be led away from the house; and its in¬ 
mates descended safely into an empty garden just as 
the upper rooms were about to “fall in with a tre¬ 
mendous crash.”* 

There were others far less happy on that disas- tncidcntB of 
trous Sunday evening. Wives, loft without protec-die night, 
tion whilst their husbands were striving to do their 
duty in the Tines, were savagely cut to pieces in their 
burning homes; and little children were massacred 
beneath the eyes of their mothers. Then delicate 
English ladies, girt about with fiery danger, death on 
every side, turned, with a large-hearted sympathy, 
their thoughts towards their suffering fellow-country* 
women, and tried to rescue them from the threatened 
doom. In adjacent bungalows were two ladies, wives 
of officers of the Brigade. One was under special 
protection, for her husband had endeared himself to Mr*. Cw%i«, 
the men of his troop by his unfailing kindness and 
consideration for thorn. The other, wife of the Ad¬ 
jutant of the Eleventh Regiment, had but reeentiy Ur*, ciutm. 
come from England, and was strange to all the en- **”• 
vironments of her situation, The more experienced 
Englishwoman, seeing the dOngerof her position, wad 
Heating the shrieks which issued from her house, was 
moved with a great companion, and sent her servants 

• Mr*. Narwtfw. flee wt«1 couAuot of Byud Mwr Khui, 

«w note ia AmwboIx int .amm ait Afghan Peiuiouor miUcnt at 
(tewsst"■ of' (&«; gallant "'aftti/’aft*' Meerut. 
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1857. to rescue the affrighted creature from the fury of her 
May 10—11, assailants. But when, after some delay, they entered 
her house, they found her covered with wounds, 
lying dead upon the floor. Then the insurgents, 
having done their bloody work, raged furiously against 
the adjacent bungalow, and were only driven from 
their purpose by the fidelity of some of Craigie’s 
troopers, who were ready to save the wife of their 
Captain at the risk of their own lives. In the course 
of the night, after doing good service, Craigic re¬ 
turned, in fear and trembling, to his household gods, 
thinking to find them shattered and desecrated; but, 
by the exceeding mercy of God, safe himself, ho found 
them safe, and soon had matured measures for their 
escape. Wrapping up the ladies in dark-coloured horse¬ 
cloths to conceal their white garments in the glare of 
the burning station, he led them from the house, and 
hiding under trees, or in a ruined temple, they passed 
the night in sleepless horror. Often the voices of 
bands of mutineers or plunderers in the compound 
smote Upon their ears ; but there were help and pro¬ 
tection in the presence of a few of Craigie's troopers, 
who hovered about the place, and in some of his own 
body-servants, who were equally true to their master. 
In the early morning the enemy had cleared off, and 
there was a prospect of escape. So they returned 
sadly to their dearly-loved home, collected a few che¬ 
rished articles and some necessary clothing, and wont 
forth from their Paradise with the flaming sword 
behind them, never again to return. And the leave- 
takings of that sorrow-laden night were the first of 
many oruel divulsions, which tore happy families from 
fheh? homes and sent them forth into the wide world, 

‘ fugitives, with a savage and 
behind them in their track. 
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Many other episodes of pathetic interest might- here 1857. 
be related illustrative of the horrors of that night, if U- 
historical necessity did not forbid such amplitude of 
detailed recital. The sweepings of the gaols and the 
scum of the Bazaars—all the rogues and ruffians of 
Meerut, convicted and unconvicted, and the robber- 
tribes of the neighbouring villages—were loose in the 
Cantonment, plundering and destroying wherever an 
English bungalow was to be gutted and burnt. The 
Sepoys had left the work, which they had commenced, 
to men who found it truly a congenial task. Day 
dawned; and those who survived the night saw how 
thoroughly the work had been done. As they crept 
from their hiding-places and sought safety in the 
public buildings protected by the Europeans, they 
saw, in the mangled corpses which lay by the way¬ 
side, in the blackened ruins of tins Iiourch which 
skirted the roads, ami In the musses of immovable 
property, thrown out of the dwelling-places of the 
English, and smashed into fragments apparently by 
blows from heavy clubs, ghastly evidences of the fury 
of their enemies.* But with the morning light a 
great quietude had fallen upon the scene. The Se¬ 
poys had departed. The ruffians of the gaols and 
the Bazaars and the Goojur villages hud. slunk back 
into their homes. There was little more to be done 
-r-i-nothing more that could bo dome in the face of tike 
broad day—by these despicable marauders. So out 
people gathered new heart; and iui the jam ro^ they 
thought that our time had come, , r 

* "Tlio iwelorate aniramitjr with of omi ttt, r«Ung « Wk-bnmt 
wWofc the work of dettraeiinn #*» afereMeftntasHy dwtroyed 

aarrfad oot nifty be Judged of by tfco «• tbo ftatiobed Iwngwow*. JPro- 
fcet that bonnet tout ttuUroly of #*■ jwrty vUdi the mbcpwinei eould 
mtft vrfth hothtegMi*mtmd& <*■ wot cany; oft mt thrown out and 
maim dotn* u«ltt 0 bm»H»,ww<jfc «mmM mlp fregmenls. evidently 
for .» eomddaable wdn* turn Hie jpoKnew vitatueavydub */'--Mufotl 
gium nyyected the nwb, fumed ■ GmwMom' William. 
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1S57. But the Meerut Brigade did nothing more in the 
THimSj after. c ^ ear morning light than it had done in the shadow 
of the darkness. The English troops, with the Eng¬ 
lish leaders, rose from the bivouac; and it dawned 
upon them that more than two thousand mutineers 
had made their way to Delhi. Even then, if the Cara¬ 
bineers and the Horse Artillery had been lot loose, they 
might, before noon, have reached the imperial city 
and held mutiny in check. But cotemporary annals 
record only that the European troops, Horse, Foot, 
and Artillery, went out for a reconnaissance “ on the 
right of the Delhi road." Not a man was despatched 
to the place which was the great centre of political 
intrigue and political danger—which was the great 
palatial home of the last representative of the House 
of Timour, and which held a largo body of Native 
troops, and the great magazine of Upper India, unpro¬ 
tected by even a detachment of Europeans. Nor leas 
surprising was it, that, with all these shameful proofs 
of the great crimes which had been committed, the 
rising indignation in the breasts of our English 
leaders did not impel them to indict terrible retribu¬ 
tion upon other criminals. The Bazaars on that Mon¬ 
day morning must have been full of the plundered 
property of our people, and of many dreadful proofs 
and signs of complicity in the great crime of the pre¬ 
ceding night. Retribution might have fbllen on 
many of the murderers red-handed j but not a regi¬ 
ment was let loose upon the guilty quarter. The 
murdered bodies were Collected and laid out in the 
Theatre, where a mimic tragedy wasto have been per¬ 
formed that evening ; and the slayers of women and 
children, and the desecrators of pur homesteads, were 

ibatk la jsr«j dbwtldn, though 

the tt* eigm’t ' gnat* « Vwe Mhuty 
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whilst the Meerut Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, 
marched about Cantonments, and looked at the Delhi 
road along which the mutineers had made good their 
escape. * 

What might have been done by our people to 
overtake the guilty actors in the tragedy of that 
Sunday night, and to strike awe into the hearts of all 
who were minded to follow in the same track, may 
be gathered from an individual example, the record 
of which lies before me. It 1ms boon narrated how 
Mrs. Chambers, wife, of the Adjutant of the Eleventh, 
was foully murdered in her bungalow. One of her 
husband’s friends, Lieutenant Midler of the same 
regiment, obtained soon afterwards what appeared 
to be good evidence that a certain butcher of the 
Great Bazaar was the assassin. On this he started in 
his buggy for ties Bazaar, tracked out the guilty man, 
seized him, and carried him back to cantonments 
with a loaded pistol at Ids head. A dmm-head court- 
martial was assembled, and whilst Chambers lay in 
convulsions in an adjoining room, the wretch was 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. And 
in a little while lus lifeless body was swinging from 
the branch of a mango-tree, f Thor© may, at. this 
time, have been other examples of individual courage 
and resolution of the same stern character, as there 


were afterwards in all parts of the disturbed country ; 
but the arm of authority was not upllfted to strike, 
and the multitude of criminals escaped. 

wwti (floating over tins mangledand wm» f»ttalitedi 'the bodies wen 




oolumu did not take immediate vat- 
gwm on the Suddor Batata* and its 
cnvitw», crowded w the whole place 
was with wndohes hard]? concealing 

tb©Ip 

lifewaS. ll jfcfefe [fetlifei11 mi ji tmtm trl ' mmLd* 

Ktftr# QQVEk rWremb 471# 0W® 


in which a UmmstioTntgedy would 
ham mm enacted, but for the ml 
and awful ana which occurred the 
night qf Commit- 

• See statement of Colonel Birtjth, 
quoted aitk, page &t, note, 
t 'litis was on the Uth of Ms?. 
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Mnj II. 
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1857. Indeed, wheresoever a number of Englishmen are 
May 11 . gathered together there will surely be deeds of gat 
lantry, many and great, though they may be oblite¬ 
rated by the hand of death or lost in the confusion 
of the hour. And Meerut saw many acts of personal 
bravery done by our people which will never perhaps 
find sufficient record.* Nor should it be forgotten 
that many noble instances of gratitude and gene¬ 
rosity, or it might perhaps have been only of common 
humanity, were apparent in the conduct of the 
Natives, who, whilst their brethren were striking, 
put forth their hands to save, and risked their own 
lives to protect those of the people whose only crime 
it was that they had white faces.f 

* “The firm bearing of tlie I)c- Comnimtmn Will mm > Unpublish'd 
puty-Assiaknt Commissary-General, thrmpondmer. 
whp stood by his office till hits house f “ Two Sepoys of the Mevcnth 
was in flames, and a young officer Native Infantry most carefully es- 
rushed in with Ids lower jaw shat* cortod two ladies, with children, to 
itired by a musket-ball and it was tlie Dragoon Barracks, A Stahome- 
evtteut that ihe muttons guard dan in the city sheltered two Chris- 
would abstain no longer; the gallant tian families, when the act was not 
resistance of the Executive Engineer, only a singular deviation from the 
Grand Trunk Head; the, courage general conduct of his soot, but one 
with wkfeh at least one womaja at- full of danger to himself. A female 
talked and wounded her assailants semut and washerman succeeded 
**«-these and many, other, instances in saving the young children of a 
of the fortitude with which our lady, whom also they were attempt- 
countrymen and countrywomen met mg to save veiled in Native clothes, 
the unexpected onslaught, deserve when a ruffian drew open the veil, 
notice, but cannot be detailed in saw the pale face, and out the poor 
such a narrative , 1n -~*MepQtt of Mr . mother to pieces* «**IM4* 
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CHAPTER III. 


TUB JIRBBUT MCUNT’.I’.IIN AT ItKMIl --r.VBNT* AT TUB l'AI,ACK--rW)raU',HS 

OP JSSUttllKCTION—STATK OP TUB ttBITWH CASTONMKNT—MUTIX* OP 

TUB nRUII HKOIMKNTS THK KXPIMIUM OP TUB MAOAZINK-—KSCAPB OP 

TUB BRITIKII M'PICKBS- MAmCKB OP TilK MUMWKIUI. 

Whilst the Meerut Brigade were bivouacking on isr,7. 
tlio great parade-ground, the troopers of tho Third i Mny n. 
Cavalry, scarcely drawing rein on the way, were mm ? 0 to 
pricking on, in hot haute, all through the moonlit 
night for Delhi. And the foot regiments were toiling 
on laboriously behind them, making rapid progress 
under the impulse of a great four, Tt is hard to believe 
that on that Sabbath evening a single Native soldier 
hail discharged his piece without a belief, in his inmost 
heart, that lie was going straight to martyrdom. A 
paroxysm of suicidal insanity was upon them. They 
wore in a great passion of tho Present, and were 
reckless of the Future. But the sound of the carbines 
and tho rifles anil the roar of the guns, with tlieir 
deadly showers of grape and canister, must have been 
ringing in their ears, and they must bavefldt^iat 
they were lost hopelessly. Ana now, eathey speeded 
onwards in the broad moonlight, they nttist have 
listened for the noise of thepurtuing Dragoons, and 
must have felt, in their panic flight* that the Euro¬ 
peans would soon be upon ^^ But hour after 
hour passed, and there was tto sound of pursuit; and 
soon after break; of day they saw the waters of the 
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Jumna glittering in the morning sun, and the great 
City of Refuge rose encouragingly before them. Before 
eight o’clock, the foremost troopers had crossed the 
river by the bridge of boats, had cut down the toll- 
keeper, had fired the toll-house, had slain a solitary 
Englishman who was returning to Delhi across the 
bridge; and under the windows of the King’s Palace 
they were now clamouring for admittance, calling 
upon his Majesty for help, and declaring that they 
had killed the English at Meerut and had come to 
fight for the Faith. 

Hearing their cry, the King summoned to his pre¬ 
sence Captain Douglas, the Commandant of the Palace 
Guards. In the Hall of Audience, supporting his 
tottering limbs with a staff, the aged monarch met the 
English Captain. Douglas said that he would descend 
and speak to the troopers; but the King implored 
him not to go, lest his life should be sacrificed, wad 
laying hold of one of his hands, whilst Ahsan-oollah, 
the King’s physician, took the other, imperatively 
forbade him to go down to the gate. Then Douglas 
went out on a balcony and told the troopers to depart, 
as their presence was an annoyance to the King. He 
might as well have spoken to the winds. Baffled at 
one point, they made good their entrance at another. 
It was in vain to tell them to close the gates, there 
wore so many; and the Guards were not to be trusted. 
It happened that the Thirty-eighth Sepoy Regiment 
was then on duty in the city—that regiment which 
had successfully defied the Government when it hod 
been designed to send it across the Black Water.* 
Already were they prepared to cast in their lot with 
the mutineers. The Calcutta Gate was the nearest to 
the bridge of boats; but when this was closed, the 
" "■'"•v'' " / : , '#'8sf tols'L pagw 461,; Ml. ' 
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troopers made their way along the road that runs be- 1857 . 
tween the palace walls and the river to the Itajghat 
Gate, which was opened to them by the Muhomwlans 
of the Thauba-Bazaar, and they clattered into the 
town. 

Then ensued a scene of confusion which it is difK- Progress of 
cult to describe. Cutting down every European they l!^ naurrec ' 
could find, and setting fire to their houses, they 
doubled back towards the Calcutta Gate, where they 
learnt that Commissioner Fraser, Douglas of the 
Palace Guards, and other leading Englishmen would 
be found. As they rode on, with the cry of “ I)een- 
Deen!" they were followed by an excited Mahomcdan 
rabble. The citizens closed their shops in amazement 
and terror, and from one end of Delhi to the other, 
as the news ran along the streets, there was sore be¬ 
wilderment and perplexity, and everybody looked for 
the coming of the pursuing Englishmen, and feared 
that they would inflict a terrible retribution upon the 
city that had harboured the guilty fugitives. But no 
English regiments were coming to the rescue. And 
these maddened Native troopers, with such vile fol¬ 
lowers as they could gather up in the streets of Delhi, 
were now masters of the city. They knew that 
throughout all the Sepoy regiments in cantonments 
there was not a man who would pull a trigger, or 
draw a sword, or light a port-lire in defence of his 
English officer. Without a fear, therefore, they rushed 
on, scenting the English bipod, eager for the larger 
game, and ever proclaiming as they Went glory to the 
Padishah and death to the Feringhees. 

Whilst the Meerut mutineers Were coming up from 
the farther end of the long line of palace buddings, 
Commissioner Fraser at the other end was vainly en¬ 
deavouring to secure the loyalty of the Sepoy Guards. , 
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1857. Captain Douglas also had gone forth on the same vain 
May ll. errand. But it was soon clear that they were power¬ 
less. The troopers came upon them, and the Thirty- 
eighth, heedless of Fraser’s appeals, fraternised with 
the new comers. Words now were nothing; authority 
was nothing. In the face of that surging multitude, 
increasing in numbers and in fury every moment, the 
English gentlemen felt that they carried their lives in 
thoir hands. When the loading troopers galloped 
up, Fraser and Douglas were in a buggy together; 
but seeing the danger that beset them, they descended 
and made for the gate of the civil guard-house, or 
police-station, where other Englishmen joined them. 
Taking a musket from one of the (1 nurds, Fraser shot 
the foremost of the troopers dead, and those who fol¬ 
lowed, seeing their comrade drop, fell buck a little 
space; hut the multitude behind pressed on, and it 
was soon apparent that safety was to be found only hi 
flight, Fraser then re-entered his buggy and drove 
for the Lahore Gate of the Palace, whilst Douglas 
flung himself into the ditch of the Fort, and though 
severely injured by the fall, thus sheltered from the 
Are of the enemy, crept towards, the Palace 'Gate. 
Some Ohuprassies of the Palace Guard* who had fol¬ 
lowed him, lifted him up, almost powerless from the 
injuries ho had received, and one of them took the 
Captain on his shoulders and carried him into the 
Palace. Presently Fraser and Hutchinson, the Col¬ 
lector, who had been wounded at the commencemenfe 
of the affray, arrived also at the Palace.* 
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In the apartments occupied by Captain Douglas, 1357. 
there were then residing, as his guests, Mr. Jennings, May 11. 
the English Chaplain, Miss Jennings, his daughter, ^ r j“ r M ° e f r 
and a young lady named Clifford, a friend of the raaer ’ 
latter, Mr. Jennings had from an early hour of the 
morning been watching through a telescope the ad¬ 
vance of the Meerut mutineers, and he knew that 
there was mischief in the wind. Hearing a noise, he 
went below, and found that Captain Douglas had 
just been brought in and placed on a stone-scat in a 
lower Court. Under his directions, Douglas and 
Hutchinson were carried by some of the Palace Guards 
up the staircase to the apartments over the gateway,* 
whilst Fraser remained below, endeavouring to allay 
the excitement. Standing at the foot of the stairs, 
with a sword in his hand, the last-named was address¬ 
ing a noisy crowd, when a man named Moghul Beg, 
an orderly of the Palace Guards, rushed upon him and 
clove his cheek to the bone.f The others followed 
up the attack, cutting at him with their swords, and 
presently Simon Fraser, Commissioner, lay a corpse at 
the foot of the stairs. 


Meanwhile, in the upper rooms, Douglas and Murikroftke 
Hutchinson were lying in grievous pain, and the JuB " il, P cs - 
Jennings family were ministering to them. The ex¬ 
cited crowd, having murdered the Commissioner, now 
rushed up the staircase, eager for the blood of the 
other English gentlemen. An attempt was made to 


* Some statements are to the 
effcet tUitMr. J minium tad Mr. Hut- 
elilneott earned DougU* up-stairs. 

f Kara wain, there is discordant 
eriosnoe., On the trful of the Stag;, 
it was wore than once Mated tint 
the first bkrtr etnwk by ate 

vtefMomtag looms witness) *!**■! 
Stated a.deep and mortal wottadoa 


the right aide of his nedf." Bat at 
the trail of Moghul Bag, five years 
aftanmirds ft Was stated by 
one Bakttwnss Sing that he “saw 
the prisoaW; foSiet the, first wound 
oto Mr. Fraser*# face.*' 
AOCrtto? witness, Kfshun Singh, also 
stated, **I saw the prisoner strike 
the itrirtMow." See further state¬ 
ments In the Appendix, 
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close the doors at' the head of the staircases, but the 
murderous gang forced their way upwards, streamed 
into the rooms where Douglas, Hutchinson, Jennings, 
and the innocent young Englishwomen were listening 
with dismay to the tumult below, and, before a prayer 
could be lifted up, had massacred them with exultant 
ferocity. It was quickly done. A brief and bloody 
murder, terrible to contemplate, then stained the 
Delhi Palace; but no circumstances of shameful out¬ 
rage aggravated the horror of the deed.* 

There was then a scene of fearful uproar and con¬ 
fusion, which filled the old King with bewilderment 
and terror. The murderers, with their blood-stained 
swords in their hands, went about boasting of their 
crimes, and calling upon others to follow their 
example. The court-yards uml the corridors of the 
Palace were swarming with the mutineers of the 
Third Cavalry and of the Thirty-eighth, and soon the 
Meerut Infantry Eegimentsf began to swell the 
dangerous crowd, whilst an excited Mahomedan 
rabble mingled with the Sepoys and the Palace 
Guards. The troopers stabled their horses in the 
Courts of the Palace. The foot-men, weary with the 
long night march, turned the Hall of Audience into a 
barrack, and littered down on the floor. Guards were 
posted all about the Palace. And the wretched, 
helpless King found that his royal dwelling-house was 
in military occupation. 

* It was stated, and for some time it is on evidence tliet Captain Doug- 
belfeved, that the English ladies had las, shortly before his death, sent a 
been dragged before the King, and message to the King, reguesting him 

K murdered in his presence or by to scad palanquins to remove the 
ders. and somo highly dramatis ladies to tlio Queen's apartment* and 
incidents aaVc been published Ulus- that he did so—but too late, 
trafhn of this complicity of the f There is considerable diversity 
Mogul in the flf»t murders. But of statement relating to the hour as 
tterels'Mttne least foundation for which the Meerut Infantry Begi- 
'thetd'tdot^^.On tha other,hand, meats arrived, : 
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Whilst these events were passing within the pre- 1857. 
cincts of the Palace, in the quarter of the city most in- 
habited by the English residents, the work of carnage 
and destruction was proceeding apace. It is not easy 
to fix the precise hour at which each particular inci¬ 
dent in the dreadful catalogue of crime and suffering 
occurred. But it seems to have been under the 
meridian sun that the principal unofficial Englishmen 
in Delhi fell victims to the fury of the enemy. 

About noon the Delhi Bank was attacked and plun- The Delhi 

a B&tik 

dered, and all its chief servants, after a brave resist¬ 
ance, massacred. Mr. Beresford, the manager of the 
Bank, took refuge with his wife and family on the 
roof of one of the outbuildings. And there, for 
some time, they stood at bay, he with a sword in his 
hand, ready to strike, whilst his courageous help¬ 
mate was armed with a spear. Thus, with resolute 
bravery, they defended the gorge of the staircase, 
until the assailants, seeing no hope of clearing the 
passage, retired to scale the walls in the rear of the 
house. The attack was then renewed, but still the 
little party on the roof made gallant resistance. It 
is related by an eye-witness that one man fell dead 
beneath the lady’s spear. But to resist was but to 
protract the pains of death. They were overpowered 
and killed, and the Bank was gutted from floor to 
roof. The Delhi Press establishment shared the same Th® IWfai 
fate. The Christian compositors had gathered there, 
in pursuance of their craft; and never, perhaps, since 
the first dawn of printing, had work been done, 
sadder and grimmer than this— -for it was theirs to 
record in type that the hand of death was upon 
them. The telegraph had brought in the early morn¬ 
ing tidings that the Meerut mutineers were hastening 
to t)olhi, and would soon be at the city gates. Some 
■ ■ m, u , 1 '■ o 
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1857. must have felt then that they were composing their 
May ii. own death-warrants. The little slips of printed 
paper—Delhi Gazette “ Extras”—went forth, and the 
printers remained to meet the crisis, which they had 
just announced. About mid-day a crowd of Insur¬ 
gents rushed into the office, killed all the Christian 
compositors, who could not effect their escape, and 
with clubs and poles destroyed the house and its 
contents, taking away all the type that they could 
carry, to turn to another and a deadlier use. Every¬ 
where the Christian people were butchered, their 
property was plundered or destroyed, and then their 
houses were tired.* The Church was an especial 
object of the fury of the insurgents. They gloated 
over the desecration of all that was held in rover- 
oucc by our Christian people. They tore down and 
shattered the monumental slabs on the walls; they 
seized the sacramental plate; then they ascended to 
the belfry, rang a peal in derision, and, loosening or 
cutting the ropes, let the bells fall with a crash on 
the stones below. 


••to Meanwhile, there was great excitement in the 
Cantonments, British Cantonments, where the Sepoy regiments of 
the Company were posted. Our military force was 
cantoned on a Eidge overlooking the great city, at a 
distance of about two miles from it. There had during 
the preceding week been no symptoms of inquietude 


* “Private kernses were outored cleared oat thebeetrtgul&tedlamsM 
[»r» (thdr torses betotf hold from ptntiah to door-cloth. They 
fate* of the gwderiaj, who thea ottkor aotSre to tbo homo, or, 

■ ' “ - If tt vwa »ot ^ W laSiitowblo 

n&fare, they polled out 4M doom 
«nd wtodqw-fwwwe, fro., to som« 
cn«a tha beans from the roof*.”— 
{fr. JPfyooteriterV JVkmsMtw. 


’did not oeme for foot hot 
IwhwttayvotedUaMototod 
1' fw, l&WHojpomaliio, 
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among them. Some Native officers from the Delhi 
regiments had been sitting on the great Meerut Court- 
Martial; but how far they sympathised with the 
prisoners cannot be confidently declared. It would 
have been strange, however, if what had happened at 
Barrackpore and Berhampore had not been discussed 
at Meerut, and if the Native officers had not carried 
back with them that uneasy feeling of the something 
coming which was rapidly spreading from station to 
station. It is certain, however, that on the afternoon 
of the Christian Sabbath, which saw at Meerut the 
first great baptism of blood, a carriage arrived in the 
Delhi cantonments full of Natives, who, though not in 
regimental uniform, were known to be Sepoys from 
Meerut.* What was said or done in the Lines on that 
evening and during the ensuing night can only be 
conjectured. But the following morning found every 
regiment ripe for revolt. 

At the early sunrise parade of that day all the 
troops in the Delhi Cantonments—the Thirty-eighth, 
the Fifty-fourth, and Seventy-fourth Regiments, with 
the Native Artillery—were assembled to hear the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court-Martial on Issurce Randy, the 
Barrackpore Jemadarf read aloud; and as they were 
read, there arose from the assembled Sepoys a murmur 
of disapprobation. There was nothing beyondthis; but 
some officers in Cantonments, who had been eagerly 
watching the signs of the times, felt that a crisis was 
approaching. At the early breakfast, however, where 
our officers met each other, sifter morning parade, at 
mess-houses or private bungalow^ there* was the 
wonted amount of light-hearted conversation and 
careless laughter. And when they separated, and 

'* Soe mdenae oif Gafileitt'JMUr f Iwuree Psuady bad been, banged 

ai tbe trial of tbe tiialg of Mb£ ; on Aj>*U 89nd.— A*U vol. 1 ., p, 68*. 
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HoIomI Rip- 
Joy and tlio 
‘fifty-fourth. 


each man went to his home to bathe and dress, and 
prepare for the larger breakfast and the business or 
the pleasure of the morning, it was not thought that 
the day would differ from other days. But before the 
work of the toilet was at an end, our people were 
startled by the tidings that the Native Cavalry from 
Meerut were forcing their way into the city. Native 
servants and Sepoy orderlies carried the news to their 
officers, and every man hurried on his clothes, feeling 
that there was work before him. But even then the 
prevailing idea was that there had been an escape 
from gaol; no more. No one thought that there was 
danger to an Empire. If, it was said, the troops at 
Meerut had mutinied, the strong body of Europeans 
there—the 1 titles, the Carabineers, and the white 
Artillery—would surely have been upon their track. 
It was not possible that more than a few fugitives 
could ever reach Delhi. 

So argued our officers on the Delhi Ridge, as they 
listened to the bugle-call and buckled on their swords. 
The Fifty-fourth were ordered out for service, and 
two of De Tessier’s guns were to accompany them to 
the city. It was necessarily a work of time to get the 
field-pieces ready for action; so Ripley, leaving two 
companies to escort the Artillery, marched down to 
the nearest gate. This was the Cashmere Gate. A 
little way on the other side of it was the Main-guard, 
at which some men of the Thirty-eighth were posted. 
They had already in their hearts cast in their lot with 
the mutineers, and when Ripley appeared with the 
Fifty-fourth, the time for action had come, and they 
threw, off then the last remnant of disguise. The 
troopers of the Third Cavalry, with the insurgent, 
rah^e from the town, were surging onwards towards 
the 1 gate*"■■ Fj^fourth, who had brought down 
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their pieces unloaded, now received, the order to load; 
and meanwhile, Captain Wallace, acting as field- 
officer of the day, who had taken command of the 
Main-guard, ordered the Thirty-eighth to fire upon 
the mutineers. To this they responded only with 
insulting sneers. Not a man brought his musket to 
the “present.” 

This was the turning-point of the great disaster. 
The Fifty-fourth were scarcely less faithless than their 
comrades. They fired in the air, and some, perhaps, 
fired upon their officers.* After shooting two of the 
insurgents, Ripley was cut down, and near him fell 
also the lifeless bodies of Smith and Burrowes, 
Edwards and Waterfield. When the two companies 
in the rear approached the Cashmere Gate with the 
guns, they met Captain Wallace riding in hot haste 
towards them; he begged them, for mercy’s sake, to 
hurry on, as the troopers were shooting down our 
officers. Soon they had ghastly evidence of this 
dismal truth, for the mangled body of their Colonel 
was being brought out, “ literally hacked to pieces.” 
Paterson then ordered his men to load, and pushed 
on with all speed to the gate. But the report of the 
approach of the guns had already awed the mutineers, 
and when they passed the gate, our officers found no 
trace of the enemy whom they had come to attack, 
except in the receding figures of a few troopers, who 
were scampering towards the city. But they found 
most miserable traces of the preceding conflict, in the 
dead bodies of their comrades, which were scattered 
about the place. These were now brought in to the 
Main-guard, before which the guns had been planted, 

* There teems to be some doubt haweTer,th*t Colonel Ripley declared 
about the conduct of thsPifty-fottrth that his own men had baroneted 
in this first collision. It is stated, him. 
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May 11, 
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1857. and the two companies of the Fifty-fourth posted as a 
May ll. garrison. And there they remained hour after hour, 
gaining no assured intelligence of the movements of 
the rebels, and ever cheerful in the thought that aid 
from Meerut, with its strong European force, must 
certainly he close at hand. 

Major Abbott Meanwhile, Captain Wallace had been directed by 
Sevoatj- Major Paterson to bring up the Seventy-fourth Rcgi- 
fourth. ment, with two more guns. Major Abbott, on gaining 
intelligence of the defection of the Thirty-eighth, and 
the doubtful conduct of the Fifty-fourth, mounted his 
horse, hastened to the Lines of his regiment, and ad¬ 
dressed his men. He told them that the time had come 
for them to prove that they wore true and loyal 
soldiers; and he called for volunteers to accompany 
him down to the Cashmere Cate. There was not a man 
there who did not come to the front; and when the 
order was given to load, they obeyed it with befitting 
alacrity. Then they marched clown, with two more 
guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, and about mid-day 
were welcomed by Paterson and his party at the Main- 
guard. The force at this post had now been strength¬ 
ened by the return of some Sepoys of the Fifty-fourth, 
who had gone off in the confusion, and, having roamed 
about for some time in a state of bewilderment and 
panic, had at last turned back to (he point from 
which they had started, hanging on to the skirts of 
circumstance, wondering what would be the result, 
and waiting to see whether a retributive force from 
Meerut was sweeping into the City of the Mogul 
Time passed, and the slant shadows thrown by the 
descending sun were falling upon the Mate-gu«rd. 
Yet stiU np authentic intelligence of what was pass- 
ing la the dty feaehed our expectant officers, except 

to them byBuropean 
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fugitives who sought safety there from other parts 1857. 
of the city. Scared and bewildered they had come in, Ma 7 n - 
each with some story of an escape from death, provi¬ 
dential—almost miraculous. But there was little 
room for rejoicing, as it seemed to them that they 
had been saved from old dangers only to encounter 
new. At the Main-guard they were surrounded by 
Sepoys, waiting only a fitting opportunity to dis¬ 
encumber themselves of the last remnant of their out¬ 
ward fidelity. At any moment they might break out 
into open revolt, and shoot down the Europeans of 
both sexes congregated in the enclosure. It was a 
time of intense anxiety. It was evident that the in¬ 
surrection was raging in the city. There was a con¬ 
fused roar, presaging a great tumult, and smoke and 
fire were seen ascending from the European quarter. 

Then there was, at intervals, a sound of Artillery, 
the meaning of which was not correctly known, and 
then a tremendous explosion, which shook the Main- 
guard to its very foundation. Looking to the quarter 
whence the noise proceeded, they saw a heavy column 
of smoke obscuring the sky; and there was no doubt 
in men’s minds that the great Magazine had exploded 
—whether by accident or design could only bo con¬ 
jectured. But whilst the party in the guard-house 
wore speculating on the event, two European officers 
joined them, one of whom was so blackened with 
smoke that it was difficult to discern his features. 

They were Artillery subalterns, who had just ©scaped 
from the great explosion. The story which it was 
theirs to tell is one which will, never be forgotten. 


The groat Delhi Magazine, with all its vast sup- Explosion 
plies of munitions of war, was in the city at no great tho MagMin 
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1857 . distance from the Palace. It was in charge of Lieu- 
May 11. tenant George Willoughby, of the Ordnance Commis¬ 
sariat Department, with whom were associated Lieu¬ 
tenants Forrest and Raynor, also officers of the Bengal 
Artillery, and six European Conductors and Com¬ 
missariat Sergeants. All the rest of the establishment 
was Native. Early morning work is a condition of 
Anglo-Indian life, and Willoughby was at the Maga¬ 
zine superintending the accustomed duties of his de¬ 
partment, and little dreaming what the day would 
bring forth, when Forrest came in accompanied by 
the magistrate, Sir Thomas Metcalfe, and informed 
him that the Meerut mutineers were streaming across 
the river. It was Metcalfe’s object to obtain from the 
Magazine a couple of guns wherewith to defend the 
Bridge. But it was soon apparent that the time for 
such defence had passed. The troopers had crossed 
the river, and had found ingress at the Palace Gate. 
A brave and resolute man, who, ever in the midst of 
danger, seemed almost to bear a charmed life, Met¬ 
calfe then went about other work, and Willoughby 
braced himself up for the defence of the Magazine. 
He knew how much depended on its safety. Ho knew 
that not only the mutinous soldiery, hut the danger¬ 
ous classes of Delhi, would pour down upon the Maga¬ 
zine, some eager to seize its accumulated munitions of 
war, others greedy only for plunder. If, he thought, 
he could hold out but a little while, the white re¬ 
giments at Meerut would; soon come to his aid, and a 
strong guard of English Riflemen with guns manned 
by European artillerymen, would moke the Magazine 
secure against all comers. It was soon plain that the 
Hmgys establishment of the Magazine was not to be 

resolute Englishmen 
to te the tremen- 
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dons odds which threatened them, and, if the sacrifice 
were required, to die beneath the ruins of the Maga¬ 
zine. Cheered by the thought of the approaching 
succour from Meerut, these brave men began their 
work. The outer gates were closed and barricaded. 
Guns were then brought out, loaded with double 
charges of grape, and posted within the gates. One 
of the Nine, with port-fire in hand, stood ready to dis¬ 
charge the contents of the six-pounders full upon the 
advancing enemy if they should find their way into 
the enclosure. These arrangements completed, a 
train was laid from the powder-magazine, and on a 
given signal from Willoughby, if further defence 
should be hopeless, a match was to be applied to it, 
and the Magazine blown into the air. 

Whilst in this attitude of defence, a summons to 
surrender came to them in the name of the King. It 
was treated with contemptuous silence. Again and 
again messengers came from the Palace saying that 
his Majesty had ordered the gates to he opened, and 
the stores given up to the Army. If not, ladders 
would be sent, and the Magazine would bo carried by 
escalade. Unmoved by these menaces, Willoughby 
and Forrest answered nothing, but looked to their 
defences; and presently it was plain that the scaling- 
ladders had arrived. The enemy were swarming over 
the walls. At this point all the natives in the Mags* 
zine, the gun-loscars, the artificers and others whoso 
defection had been expected, threw off theirdiegtiiso, 
and, ascending some sloping sheds, joined the enemy 
on the other side. 

The time for vigorous action had how arrived. As 
the enemy streamed over the whUs, round after round 
of murderous grape-shot from our guns, delivered 
with all the coolness and steadiness of a practice- 
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1857. parade, riddled the advancing multitudes; hut still 
May 11 . they poured on, keeping up a heavy fire of musketry 
from the walls.* Yet hoping almost against hope 
to hear the longed-for sound of the coming help from 
Meerut, the devoted Englishmen held their ground 
until their available ammunition was expended. Then 
further defence was impossible; they could not leave 
the guns to bring up shot from the Magazine, and 
there were none to help them. Meanwhile, the 
mutineers were forcing their way at other unpro¬ 
tected points into the great enclosure, and it was 
plain that the Nine—two among them wounded, 
though not disabled, for the strong will kept them at 
their posts—could no longer hold the great storehouse 
from the grasp of the enemy. So the signal was 
giycn. Conductor Scully fired the train. In a few 
seconds there was a tremendous explosion. The 
Magazine had been blown into the air. 

Not one of that gallant band expected to escape 
with his life. But four of the Nine, in the confusion 
which cnBuod, though at first stunned and bewildered, 
shattered and bruised, made good their retreat from 
the ruins. Willoughby and Forrest, it has been seen, 
escaped to the Main-guard. Raynor and Buckley 
took a different direction, and eventually reached 
Meerut. Scully and his gallant comrades were never 
seen alive again. But the lives thus nobly sacrificed 
were dearly paid for by the enemy. Hundreds 
perished in that great explosion; and others at a 
distance were struck down by tho fragments of the 
building, or by bullets flung from the cartridges 
ignited in store. But it was not possible that by any 
Mh explosion as this the immense material resources 
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of the great Delhi Magazine should be so destroyed 1857. 
as to be unserviceable to the enemy. The effect of May 1L 
the heroic deed, which has given to those devoted 
Nine a cherished place in History, can never be 
exactly computed. Hut the grandeur of the con¬ 
ception is not to be measured by its results. From 
one end of India to another it filled men’s minds 
with enthusiastic admiration; and when news reached 
England that, a young Artillery officer named Wil¬ 
loughby had blown up the Delhi Magazine, there was 
a burst of applause that crime from the deep heart of 
the nation. It was the first, of many intrepid acts 
which have made us proud of our countrymen in 
India; but its brilliancy has never been eclipsed. 


In the British Cantonment on the Ridge a column Process of 
of white smoke was seen to arise from the city, and o^tonmont*. 
presently the sound of the explosion was heard. It 
was then four o’clock. Brigadier Graves and the 
officers under him had been exerting themselves to 
keep together such of the troops as had not inarched 
down to the Delhi City, over hoping that the Euro¬ 
peans from Meerut would soon come to their relief, 
and wondering why they were so long in making 
their appearance. It seemed strange, but it was pos¬ 
sible, that the extent of the danger was not appre¬ 
ciated by General Hewittj strange that it should be 
necessary to send for succours to Meoruf* And yet, as 
the day advanced and no help earns, it dearly had 
become necessary to appeal for the aid which ought 
to have been freely and promptly sent. Then one brave 
man stepped forward and offered to catty a letter to 
the General at Meerut. This was Doctor Batson, the 
Shrgebn of the Sovwity-fourth Regiment. The gallant 
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1867. offer was accepted. The letter was written, and 
May 11. placed in Batson’s hands. He took leave of his wife 
and children, whom he might never see again, dis¬ 
guised himself as a Fakeer, and set forth on his peril¬ 
ous journey. But well as he played his part, and 
able as ho was to speak the language of the country 
as fluently as his own, he had not proceeded far before 
his disguise was penetrated; the colour of his eyes 
had betrayed him. He was fired upon by the 
Sepoys, robbed and stripped by the villagers, and 
finally cast adrift, to wander about naked and hungry, 
weary and footsore, passing through every kind of 
peril, and enduring every kind of pain. 

All daylong the Sepoys in the Cantonment, had 
been hovering upon the brink of open mutiny. They 
had committed no acts of violence against their 
officers, but, like their comrades at the Main-guard, 
though held back by the fear of the white regiments 
that were expected from Meerut, they were festering 
with the bitterness of national hatred, and eager to 
strike. The ladies and children had been gathered 
up and sheltered in a place known as the Flag-staff 
Tower.* There two of De Tessier’s guns were posted; 
but the Native gunners were not to be trusted, and 
besides the officers, there wore only nineteen Euro- 

* This Flagstaff tower became that expression of anxiety so < near 
afterwards very celebrated in the akin to despair, Here were widows 
history of the siege of Delhi, Oa mourning their husbands’ murder, 
that 11th of May it was littlo better sisters weeping over the report of a 
than a 14 Black Hole.” The scene brother’s death, and some there were 
within the tower is Urns described whose husbands were still on duty 
)jgr in eyc-wituesa r< Hero wo found in the midst of the disaffected Sepoys, 
a large number of ladies aud children of whose fate they were as yet lp- 
ooltwed in a round room some norani It was a black hole m 
eighteen feet In diameter, Servants, miniature, with all but the last hor* 
mate and female, were huddled toge- riblo features of that dreadful prison, 

; teir with them i many ladies wore ma and 1 was glad even to stand in the 
teteAnl condition from extreme heat sun to oaten a breath of fresh am.” 
tf&temmEtxciimtnt, and ell wore —Mr. Wmntreiter** Narrative. 
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pcans, or Christians, in the Cantonment. It was felt 1857. 
that at any moment a crisis might arrive, when May 11. 
nothing but a sudden flight could save the lives of 
this little handful of our people. The explosion of 
the Magazine seems to have brought on the inevitable 
moment, when the last links that bound the Native 
soldiery to their European officers were to be broken. 

At the Main-guard in the City, as in the Canton- Events at the 
ment on the Ridge, tlio same process was going on in ' saaru ' 
the light of the setting sun. The disaffection of the 
Delhi regiments had ripened into general mutiny. 

The last restraints were flung aside under an assumed 
conviction that the Europeans from Meerut were not 
coming to avenge their slaughtered brethren. The 
great national cause was swelling into portentous 
external dimensions under the inflations of the King 
and Princes, and others of stronger lungs than their 
own. Everywhere it had been noised about from 
early morning that the King was on the side of the 
mutineers, and that to fight against the English was 
to fight for the King—to fight for the restoration of 
the Mogul throne—to fight for the religion of the 
Prophet. And as the day advanced, there were more 
unmistakable signs that this was neither an invention 
nor a delusion. The inmates of the Palace, timid, 
feeble, effete as they were, had plainly risen against 
the dominant Christian power. The yoke of the 
Feringhees was to be cast of. The time bod, come 
when all the great offices of State would again be 
filled by the people of the East—by Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, under the restored dynasty of the Moguls. 

And whilst many were inspired by these sentiments, 
many also were moved by a great lust of plunder} 
and as the sun neared the horizon, and still there 
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1857. were no signs of the avenging Englishmen on the 
M *y ll- road from Meerut, massacre and spoliation were safe 
and easy, and all the scum of Delhi, therefore, was 
seen upon the surface of the rebellion. 

To hold out any longer against such overwhelming 
odds was now wholly impossible. At the Main-guard 
the massacre of our people was commenced by a 
volley from the Thirty-eighth, delivered with terrible 
effect into the midst of them. Gordon, the field- 
officer of the day, fell from his horse with a musket- 
ball in his body, and died without a groan. Smith 
and lleveley of the Seventy-fourth, were shot dead.* 
That any Christian person escaped amidst the shower 
of musketry that was poured upon them seemed to be 
a miraculous deliverance. There was now nothing 
left to the survivors but to seek safety in flight. There 
was but one means of escape, and that a perilous, 
almost a hopeless, one. There was an embrasure in 
the bastion skirting the court-yard of the Main-guard, 
through which egress might be obtained, and by 
dropping down into the ditch—a fall of some thirty 
feet—and ascending the opposite scarp, the slope of 
the glacis might be gained, beyond which there was 
some jungle, which might afford cover to the fugitives 
till nightfall. Young and active officers, not crippled 
by wounds, might accomplish this j hut the despairing 
cries of some Englishwomen from the inner rooms of 
the Guard-house, reminded them that they could not 
think wholly of themselves. To remain in the 
Guard was to court death. The mutineers were not 
Only firing upon our people with their muskets, but 
pointing their guns at us. The only hope left was a 

• * ''tbs latter (Bcveley) bad a knot of Sepoya below, tbo next mo- 
' todfSt-jpia fa u* hand} be quietly ment expired,*’— -LieidenuHt Fiiari't 
ap with a dying' effort, Mrralivs. 

' ««Btoglng both barreli into a 
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descent into the ditch, but oven that was more like 3867. 
despair. So the women were brought to the einbra- May 11 . 
sure, and whilst in terror and confusion they were 
discussing the possibility of the descent, a round-shot 
passed over their heads, and they felt that there was 
not a moment to be lost The officers then fastened 
their belts together, and thus aided, whilst some 
dropped into the ditch to receive the women, others 
helped them from above to descend. At last, not 
without much difliculty, aggravated by the terror of 
the poor creatures who were being rescued, the whole 
were lowered into the ditch j and then came the still 
more difficult task of ascending the opposite bank. 

The steepness of the ascent and the instability of the 
soil made their footing so insecure, tlmt again and 
again they were foiled in the attempt to reach the 
summit. Tho earth guvo way beneath them, and 
helping men and helpless women rolled back to the 
bottom of the ditch amidst a shower of crumbling 
earth. Despair, however, gave them superhuman 
energy, and at last the whole of our little party had 
surmounted tho outer slope of the ditch, and were 
safe upon the crest of the glacis. Then they made 
their way into the jungle which skirted it, and pushed 
on, some in the direction of the Cantonments, and 
some in the direction of Metcalfe House. 


Meanwhile, in the British Oantomnant ontfce Bmp* few 
Bidge our people had been reduced to tW stone ex- 
tremlty of despair. The Sepoys had turned upon 
them and now held possession of the guns. It was 
no longer possible to defend the place or to keep 
together even the few Native soldiers who were in¬ 
clined to remain faithful, under tho influence of old 
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habits and personal attachments. Two circumstances, 
however, were in favour of the English in Canton¬ 
ments. One was, that the Sepoys at a distance from 
the Palace and the City were less acquainted with the 
extent to which the Royal Family and the Mahom- 
medan citizens of Delhi were aiding and supporting 
the mutineers. The other was, that our officers, being 
at their homes, had facilities of conveyance—horses, 
and carriages, and carts—wherewith to carry off their 
families to Meerut or Kurnaul, with some provisions 
for the journey, and perhaps some of the remnant of 
their household gods. When first they moved off, 
there was a slight show or pretence of the Sepoys going 
with them, They fell in to the word of command, 
and, for a little space, accompanied the departing 
Englishmen; but soon the columns were broken up, 
the Sepoys streamed into the Bazaars, and all sem¬ 
blance of discipline was abandoned. Three or four 
officers, who had remained with them, tried to rally 
their men in vain. The Sepoys implored them to 
escape before tho rabble from the city burst upon the 
Cantonment. Already, indeed, the English carriages 
had been lighted upon their way by the blaze of our 
burning bungalows. If the officers who were the last 
to quit the Cantonment could rescue the regimental 
colours, it was the most that they could hope, to ac¬ 
complish.* 

So, forth from the Cantonment and forth from the 
City went our fugitive people. Many narratives of 
deep and painful interest hare been written* descrip¬ 
tive of the sufferings which they endured, arid the, 
dangers which they encountered, it has hteri aari* 


>1 Ktt 
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rated how they hid themselves now in the jungle, 1W- 
now in the ruins of uninhabited buildings; how they 11—12 
tore off their epaulettes or other bright appendages 
of their uniform lest they should attract notice by 
glittering in the moonlight or the sunshine; how they 
crouched like hares in form, or hid themselves in 
gaps and hollows; how they were tracked and de¬ 
spoiled by robbers; how they were lured into seem¬ 
ingly friendly villages and then foully maltreated; 
how they waded through or swam rivers, carrying 
the women and children across as best they could; 
how they were beaten and stripped, and sent on their 
way under the fierce unclouded sun of the Indian 
summer, without clothing and without food; how 
they often laid themselves down at night weary, ex¬ 
hausted, and in sore pain, crouching close to each 
'other for warmth, expecting, almost hoping that 
death would come ut once to relieve them from their 
sufferings; how delicate women and young children 
struggled on, sometimes separated from their hus¬ 
bands or fathers, but ever finding consolation and 
support in the kindly and chivalrous ministrations of 
English gentlemen.* Some mode good their way to 
Mjcerut^ some to Kurnaul, some to tTmbollah. Others 
perished miserably on the road, and a few, unable to 
proceed, wero left behind by their companions,, Tliis 
was the sorest trial of all that befel the fugitives. It 
went to the hearts of these bravo men to abandon 
any of thdr fellow-sufferers who Could hot longer 
a&aro their flight. But there was no helpfor it. So, 

Onbe or twice; after vain endeavours to carry the 
'|pipleM : one to a place of safety, !* was found that, 

,' <* As4 sotyz tiW vanes pbqrdt Wood sod Mrs. fdlo—wvod » 

'Mnffsrts, mat tM’ikmm if inwadsd ofltoor, the husbaud ttf tit** 

'Mawwah, QttS jmb&MM tu^ fanner. who otmid uot h*re moved 
0m vmm bow tvs hwH se -M w, onwaM without their support. 

'_l*. It 
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1857. with the enemy on their track, death to the Many 
May i:—i2. xaust follow further efforts to save the One, and so 
the wretched creature was left behind to die.* 

But truth would not be satisfied if it were not 
narrated here that ’many compassionate and kindly 
acts on the part of the Natives of the country re¬ 
lieved the darkness of the great picture of national 
crime. Many of the fugitives were succoured by 
people in the rural districts through which they 
passed, and sent on their way in safety. In this good 
work men of all classes, from great landholders to 
humble sweepers took part, and endangered their own 
lives by saving those of the hapless Christians.f 


May il—lo. Whilst those remnants of our British officers, with 
Prlgoum ° f ^eir w *- ves an( i children, wore thus miserably escaping 
from Delhi, there were others of our country people, 
or co-religionists, who were in pitiable captivity there, 
awaiting death in a stifling dungeon. These were, 
for the most part, European or Eurasian inhabitants 
of the Daxao-gunj, or English quarter of Delhi, en¬ 
gaged in commerce or trade. On the morning , of the 
11th of May, many of these people, hearing that the 
mutineers were crossing the bridge, gathered them¬ 
selves in one of the “ largest and strongest houses" 
occupied by our Christian people, and there barri¬ 
caded themselves. These, however, and others, burnt 
or dragged out of their houses, escaped death only to 


* Sod Lieutenant Vibarl’a Narra- tho village, one Pultoo swoopor, or 
five. others of uis family, used daily to 

f Mr. William*, in his oilieial re- take the trouble to go to procure 
port* give* a list—out not a oomploto some from adjacent villages.” Again: 
— the Ntiiros who suocoured. "X remained with Jumnadws (a 
"ive*. See also nam- Brahmin) eit days. He five wo 
? Captain T. W. the beat part of iua bouse to live in, 
far no milk in and the best food he could.” so. As. 
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be carried prisoners to tlic Palace, where they were 1857 . 
confined in an underground apartment, without May n— 10 . 
windows, and only one door, so that little either of 
air or light ever entered the dreary dwelling. There 
nearly fifty Christian people—men, women, and chil¬ 
dren—were huddled together, scantily fed, constantly 
threatened and insulted by the Sepoys and Palace- 
guards, but bearing up bravely beneath the burden 
of their sorrows. After four or five days of this 
suffering, a servant of the King asked one of the 
ladies in the dungeon how, if they were restored to 
power, the English would treat the Natives; and the 
answer was, “ Just as you laws treated our husbands 
and children.” On the following day they were led May Hi. 
forth to die. The Palace-guards cume to the prison- 
door and told them to come forth, as they were to be 
taken to a better residence. (Sorely mistrusting their 
guards, they crowded out of the dungeon. A rope 
was thrown rouml them, encircling the party so that 
none could escape. Then they were taken to a court¬ 
yard—the appointed shambles—whore great crowds 
of people were gathered together to witness the mas¬ 
sacre of the Christians. As they stood there cursing 
the Eoringhees and throwing up their jubilant cries, 
the work of slaughter commenced It is not easy to 
toll the story with an assured belief in its truth* It 
seems, however, that the Nemesis of the Third Catidty 
was there; that some of the troopers fired with car¬ 
bine or pistol at the prisoners, but by mischance 
struck one of the King's retainers. Then there began 
a carnage at the sabre’s edge.: It hi hard to say how 
it was done. Whether nmny w whether ffew Words- 
tnen felt upon the Christians it uncertain.* But, in 

* Ott# alatemant fe it tba eftwt , fifty men fell upon them with their 
handred or • handled taut word*; nod another la, (hat two 

■ ■■ ■: .it 2 
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a brief space of time, fifty Christian people—men, 
women, and children—were remorselessly slain.* A 
sweeper, who had helped to dispose of the corpses, 
bore witness that there were only five or six men 
among them. The bodies were heaped up on a cart, 
borne to the banks of the Jumna, and thrown into 
the river. 

So there was not, after that 16th of May, a single 
European left in Delhi, either in the Cantonment or in 
the City. The British had no longer any footing in 
the capital of the Mogul. We had been swept out 
by the great besom of destruction, and Behaudur Shah 
reigned in our place. Since the days of Suraf-ood- 
dowlah and the Black Hole, no such calamity had 
ever overtaken our people, and never since we first 
set foot on Indian soil any such dire disgrace. That 
a number of Christian people should be thus foully 
massacred was a great sorrow, but that nothing should 
be done to avenge the blood of our slaughtered 
countrymen was a far greater shame. The sorrow 
was at Delhi; the shame was at Meerut. The little 
band of Englishmen suddenly brought face to face 
with mutiny in the Lines, insurrection in the city, 
and revolution in the great teeming Palace of Delhi; 
who found, as their enemies on that May morning, 
six mutinous Sepoy Regiments, a hostile Mahomedau 
population, and the retainers of the old Mogul 
dynasty, with the King’s name as the watchword, 
and the Princes as the leaders of the many-sided 
revolt, could not have done much more than they 
did to stem the tide that was rushing upon them. . It 
was not possible that they should hold out for more 
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than one dreadful day with such a power arrayed 1867 . 
against them. Their doom had been sealed in the May. 
early morning. When the hoofs of the foremost 
troop-horse rung upon the bridge across the Jumna, 
the death-knell of the British was sounded. From 
morn to noon, from noon to sunset, still our people 
were sustained by a strong faith in the manhood of 
their countrymen, who, at a little distance, had Horse, 
and Foot, and a great strength of Artillery to bring 
to their succour. But when tlm sun went down, and 
there was no sign at Delhi of the. approach of the 
Dragoons or the Galloper guns, they saw that, they 
were deserted, and what, could they do but fiy? 


But did the responsibility of thit* grievous inaction Qumtion of 
rest with General Hewitt or with Brigadier Wilson V 
The General has asserted that, ns the command of the 
station was in the hands of the Brigadier, the move¬ 
ment of the troops depended njmn him. But when 
a General Officer, commanding a division of the 
Army, thus shifts the responsibility on to the shoul¬ 
ders of a subordinate, ho virtually seals his own con¬ 
demnation. When, at a later period, Wilson was called 
upon by the supreme military authorities for a Full 
explanation of the causes of the inaction of the Euro¬ 
pean troops on the night of the 10 th of May, aitd 
reference was made to what Hewitt had stated, the 
former wrote in reply, “ I would beg to refer to the 
Regulations of the Bengal Amy, Seodon XVII., 
which will show what little authority over the troops 
is given to the Brigadier commending a station which 
is the Head-Quartern of a Division, and that I could 
not have exercised any disdnet command, the Major- 
General being present on the occasion. As Brigadier, 
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1867. I only exercised the executive command of the troops 
under the orders of the Major-General.” “I may or 
may not,” he added, “ have been wrong in offering the 
opinion I did to the Major-General. I acted to the 
best of my judgment at the time, and from the uncer¬ 
tainty regarding the direction taken by the fugitives, 
I still believe I was right. Had the Brigade blindly 
followed in the hope of finding the fugitives, and the 
remaining portion of the Cantonment been thereby 
sacrificed, with all our sick, women and children, amt 
valuable stores, the outcry against those in command 
at Meerut would have been still greater than it has 
beoiM 

Csumb of Thiif in part, is the explanation of that first great 
ure * failure, which so perplexed and astounded all who 
heard of it, and which led to great and disastrous 
results hereafter to bo recorded. The military com¬ 
manders at Meerut believed that it was their first duty 
to protect life and property in the Cantonment. The 
mutinous Sepoys, aided by the escaped convicts, and 
by ruffians and robbers from the bazaars and villages, 
had butchered men, women, and children, had burned 
and gutted the houses of the wliite people hi the 
Native quarter of the Cantonment, and. it was believed 
that, if due precautions were not taken, the other great 
half of military Meerut would share the satne fate, that 
the Treasury would be plundered, and that the maga¬ 
zines would fall into the enemy’s hands. To Wilson 
it was natural that the safety of the Cantonment 
should be bis first care; but Hewitt commanded tin: 
whole Meerut division, including the great station ol 
IteUii, with its immense magazine, and hot a single 
Shwppeaa ^ to guard its profusion of military 
■ nsedadno breadth of vision, no forecast# 

: ■ .‘fceemnuu.dous danger which lay at the 
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.distance only of a night’s march from Meerut—dan¬ 
ger not local, but national j danger no less portentous 
in its political than in its military aspects. But not 
an effort was made to intercept the fatal Hood of 
mutiny that was streaming into Delhi. General 
Hewitt ignored the fact that the whole of the Meerut 
Division was under his military charge, and thinking 
only of the safety of tint place in which ho himself 
resided, ho stood upon the, defensive for many days, 
whilst the rebels of the Lines, of the Gaols, and the 
Bazaars, were rejoicing in the work that (hey had 
done with impunity equal to their success. 

But the judgment of the historian would bo$ut a 
partial—an imperfect--judgment, if it were to stop 
hero. There is something more to he said. Beneath 
these personal errors, there lay the errors of a vicious 
system and a false policy. To bring this great charge 
against one Commander of a Division or another 
Commander of a Division, against one Commander- 
in-Chief or another Commander-in-Chief, against 
one Governor-General or another Governor-General, 
against tins Department or against that Department, 
would bo a mistake and an injustice. It was not this 
or that man that wanted wisdom. Tito evil lay 
broad and deep in the national character. The arro¬ 
gance of the Englishman, which covered him over 
with a great delusion, forbidding hint to see danger 
when danger was surrounding him, and rendering it 
impossible in his eyes that tiny disaster should, over¬ 
take so groat and powerful a eountry, was the prin¬ 
cipal source of this great failure at Meerut. We were 
ever lapping and Jutting ourselves In a false security. 
Wo had warnings many and significant; but wo 
brushed them away with a movement of impatience 
and contempt There is U cant phrase, which, be- 
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cause it is cant, it may be beneath the dignity of 
History to cite; but no other words in the .English 
language, counted by scores or by hundreds, can so 
express the prevailing faith of the Englishman at 
that time, as those two well-known words 11 All 
serene” Whatever clouds might lower—whatever 
tempests might threaten—still it was “ AH serene." 
It was held to be unbecoming an Englishman to he 
prepared for a storm. To speak of ugly signs or 
portents—to hint that there might be coming perils 
which it would be well to arm ourselves to encoun¬ 
ter—was to be scouted ns a feeble and dangerous 
alarmist. What had happened at Bnrrnckpore and 
Borhampore might well have roused our people to 
cautious action. Wc had before soen storms burst 
suddenly upon us to our utter discomfiture and de¬ 
struction; but we wero not to lie warned or in¬ 
structed by them. When Henry Lawrence wrote, 
“ How unmindful have we been that what occurred 
in the city of Caaibul may some day occur at Delhi, 
Moerut, or Bareray,’’* no one heeded the prophetic 
saying any more than if he had prophesied the imme¬ 
diate coming of the day of judgment Everything, 
therefore, at Meerut, in spite of plain and'patent 
symptoms of an approaching outbreak, was in a state 
of utter unpreparedness for action. There were 
troopers without horses, troopers that could not ride 
—artillerymen without guns, and artillerymen who 
did not know a mortar from a howitzer, or the dif¬ 
ference between round-shot and grape. This was hot 
the fault of General Hewitt or Brigadier Wilson ; it 
was the fault of the system—the policy. The pre¬ 
vailing idea, and one for which there was good war- 

8** <»#*, voL 1. p. 465, 
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rant, was, that the Government desired thatchings 
should be kept quiet. Even to have a battery of 
artillery equipped for immediate service was held to 
be a dangerous movement, that might excite alarm, 
and, perhaps, precipitate a crisis, which otherwise 
might be indefinitely delayed. When an officer of 
Artillery commanding one of the Meerut butteries 
sought permission, a few days before the outbreak, to 
load his ammunition-waggons, that he might be. 
ready, in case of accident, for prompt service, he was 
told that such a step would excite suspicion among 
"the natives, and that therefore it could not be sanc¬ 
tioned. And this may have been right. The wrong 
consisted in having allowed things to drift into such 
=«, state, that what ought to have been the rule was 
regarded as something altogether abnormal and ex¬ 
ceptional, and as such, a cause of special alarm. The 
policy was to believe, or to pretend to believe, that 
our lines had been east in pleasant places; and the 
system, therefore, was never to be prepared for an 
emergency—never to be ready to move, and never 
to know what to do. In pursuance of this system 
the Commandcr-in-Chief was in the great play-ground 
of Simlah, and the Chiefs of Departments were en¬ 
couraging 1dm in the belief that the. cloud “would 
soon blow over.” So officers of all ranks in the groat 
Divisions of the Army in the North-West*-4n the 
Sirhind, in the Meerut, in the Cawnpor© Divisions— 
did, according to the pattern of Head-Quarters, and 
according to their instincts as Englishmen ; and, 
therefore, when the storm burst, wo were all nuked, 
defenceless, and forlorn, and knew not how to en¬ 
counter its fury. 

It has been contended that a prompt movement in 
pursuit of the mutineers might not have been sue* 
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sidered. 


cessful. And it is right that all circumstances of 
difficulty should be fully taken into account. Re¬ 
bellion developed itself under the cover of the night. 
The mutineers dispersed themselves here and there, 
and our people knew not whither to follow them. 
The Cavalry, however, must have taken to the i*oad, 
and where the native troopers could go, our Dragoons 
might have pursued them; but the former had a 
long start, and it is said that, as they would have 
been the first to enter Delhi, they would have de¬ 
stroyed the bridge across the Jumna; and that even 
if our Cavalry and Horse-Artillery had made their 
way into the City, they would have found them¬ 
selves entangled in streets swarming with an armed 
rabble, stimulating and aiding the hostile Sepoy 
Regiments who had been prepared to welcome, and 
to cast in their lot with their comrades from Meerut. 
But it is to be observed, upon the other hand, that if 
the troopers of the Third Cavalry, who were the first 
to enter Delhi, had cut off the communication with 
Meerut, by destroying the bridge, they would have 
shut out largo numbers of their own people, who 
were pouring, or rather dribbling, into Delhi all 
through the day. If the Meerut troops had arrived 
on the banks of the Jumna in a serried mass, under 
a capable commander, they would, when the whole 
had passed over, have destroyed the bridge, to cut off 
the^ pursuit of the enemy from Meerut. But straggling 
: in at intervals, under no recognised chiefs, this waa 
not to be expected; and if it had been done, a great 
part Off the Meerut Infantry Regiments must have 
fallen into the hands of the pursuing Englishmen, and 
'i^,'4<«t*ny i *d by their grape shot or sabres within 

. ._ r _” ri ',windows. 

.argument in such.a case 
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does not dispose of the historical question ; for it, was 
from the moral no less than from the material effects 
of the pursuit that advantage was to he derived. 
The sight of a single white face above the crest of 
a parapet has ore now put a garrison to flight. And 
it may not unreasonably be assumed that, if on that 
Monday morning a few English Dragoons had been 
seen approaching the Jumna, it would have been 
believed that a large body of white troops were, 
behind them, and rebellion, which was precipitated 
by our inactivity, would then have been suspended • 
by the fear of the coming retribution. Unless the 
Dragoons and Horse-Artillery had howled the Sepoys, 
which was not indeed to be expected, the first sudden 
rush into Delhi must have occasioned wild confusion, 
and many lives must have been sacrificed to the fury 
of the troopers and tbe rabble of abettors. But the 
disaster would have been but limited—this defeat, but 
temporary. It is doubtful whether, if the avenging 
Englishmen had, that morning, appeared under the 
walls of Delhi, the Sepoy Regiments stationed there 
would have broken into rebellion; and it is well 
nigh certain, that in the presence of the British troops 
the Royal Family of Delhi would not have dared 
to proclaim themselves on the side of the mutineers. 
All through the hours of the morning there was doubt 
and hesitation both in the Cantonments and in the 
Palace 5 and it was not until the sun was going down 
that it became manifest that Delhi was in the threes 
of a great revolution. Emboldened and encouraged 
by what seemed to bo the sudden prostration of the 
English, our enemies saw that their tune had come, 
whilst our friends lost confidence in our power and 
our fortune, and feared to declare themselves on our 
side. Better in that case for the English soldiers to 
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1867. come to Delhi to be beaten than not to come at all, 

Ma . T< It was the want of effort at such a moment that did 

us such grievous harm. For from one station to an¬ 
other the news spread that the Sepoys had conquered 
the English at Meerut, and proclaimed the Mogul 
Emperor at Delhi. The first great blow had been 
struck at the Feringhees, and ever from place to 
place the rumour ran that they had been paralysed 
by it.*- 

Allowed con- There is another question to which, fitly here, a 
gram!ruing ^ ew sen t° ncos may be devoted. It has been said 
' that, in looking at this great history of the Sepoy 
War as a whole, wc shall not take just account of it, 
unless we consider that, inasmuch as there had been 
a conspiracy throughout the Bengal Native Army for 
a general rising of the Sepoys all over the country on 
a given day, the sudden outbreak at Meerut, which 
caused a premature development of the plot, and put 
the English on their guard liefore the appointed 
hour, was the salvation of the British Empire in 
India. Colonel Carmichael Smyth was over assured 
in his own mind that, by evolving the crisis in the 
Third Cavalry Regiment, he had saved the Empire* 
It was his boast, and ho desired that it should be 
made known to all men, that he might have the full 
credit of the act. And I am bound to say that there 
is high testimony in support of the belief thus confi¬ 
dently expressed. Mr. Craoroft Wilson, who was 
selected by the Supremo Government to fill the post 
of Special Commissioner, after the suppression of 
rebellion, with a view to the punishment of the 
guilty and the reward of the deserving, has placed 

* wtprewlve Jliudoa- Mar,” or kelpie**. It wa* 

itSOI - word in, very emnraott ear- currently Mid that the English wore 
i«Mnr mem both Europoan* and lasher. 

Katana «b n» Bengal doe, of India 
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upon record his full belief in this story of a general 1857 
conspiracy for a simultaneous rising. “Carefully 
collating,” he has written, “oral information with 
facts as they occurred, I am convinced that Sunday, 

31st of May, 1857, was the day fixed for mutiny to 
commence throughout the Bengal Army; that there 
were committees of about three members in each 
regiment which conducted the duties, if I may so 
speak, of the mutiny; that the Sepoys, as a body, 
knew nothing of the plans arranged; and that the 
only compact entered into by regiments, ns a body, 
was, that their particular regiments would do as the 
other regiments did. The committee conducted the 
correspondence and arranged the plan of operations, 
viz., that on the 31st of May parties should be told 
off to murder all European functionaries, most of 
whom would be engaged at church; seize the trea¬ 
sure, which would then be augmented by the first 
instalment of the rubbie harvest; and release the 
prisoners, of which an army existed in the North- 
Western Provinces alone of upwards of twenty-five 
thousand men. The regiments in Delhi and its im¬ 
mediate vicinity were instructed to seize the maga¬ 
zine and fortifications, . . . From this combined, and 
simultaneous massacre on the 81st of May, 1857, we 
were, humanly speaking, saved by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smyth commanding the Third Regiment of Bengal 
Light Cavalry, and the frail ones of the Bazaar.* 

. , . The mine had been prepared and the train 
had been kid, but it was not intended to light the 
slow match for another three weeks. The spark, 
which fell from female lips, ignited it at once, ami 
the night of the 10th of May, 1857, saw the eom- 

dnte, Chapter II. 
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mencement of a tragedy never before witnessed since 
India passed under British sway.”* 

This is strong testimony, and from a strong man 
—one not prone to violent assumptions or strange 
conjectures, who had unusual opportunities of inves¬ 
tigating the truth, and much discernment and dis¬ 
crimination to turn those opportunities to account. 
But the proofs of this general combination for a 
simultaneous rising of the Native troops are not so 
numerous or so convincing as to warrant the accep¬ 
tance of the story as a demonstrated fact It is cer¬ 
tain, however, that if this sudden rising in all parts 
of the country had found the English unprepared, 
but few of our people would have escaped the swift de¬ 
struction. It would then have been the hard task of 
the British nation to reconquer India, or else to suffer 
our Eastern Empire to pass into an ignominious tra¬ 
dition. But whether designed or not designed by 
man, God’s mercy forbade its accomplishment; and 
in a few hours after this first great explosion, the 
Electric Telegraph was carrying the evil tidings to all 
parts of the country. The note of warning was 
sounded across the whole length and breadth of the 
laud; and wherever an Englishman was stationed 
there was the stern preparation of defence. 

• Mr. J. C. Willem's Mor&ckbad Nurralive (Official), Doo. U, 18«S. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EFfORTS O? LORD CANNING—STATU ON PUBLIC FEELING IN CALCUTTA - 
APPREHENSIONS AND ALARMS—BEARING OF TUB GOVERNOR-GEN KRAI. 

— CORRESPONDENCE WITH TUB C0MMANDISK-IN-CHI8F— THE FIRST 
MOVEMENT TOWARDS DELHI—DEATH Of GENERAL ANSON—FIRST AR¬ 
RIVAL Of SUCCOURS—APPEARANOB Of COLONEL NEILL. 

Whilst little by little the details recited in the 1 H 57 . 
preceding chapter were making themselves known to M*y. 
Lord Canning in Calcutta, the Governor-General, 
calmly confronting the dangers and diflieulticH before 
him, was straining every nerve to repair the first 
great disaster, and to protect those defenceless tracts 
of country in which new rebellions were most likely 
to assert themselves. “The part of the country, 1 ' 
he wrote to the President of the India Board, 

“which gives me most anxiety is the line which 
stretches through the length of Bengal from Bar- 
rackpore dose by to Agra in the North-Western 
Provinces. In that length of seven hundred and 
fifty miles, there is one European Regiment at Dina- 
pore, and that is all. Benares has a Sikh Regi¬ 
ment, but no Europeans; Allahabad the same; not 
reckoning a hundred European invalids, who were 
sent there a few days ago. At one of these places 
the Native Regiment is » suspected one, aud at 
either the temptation to seize the Fort or the Trea- 
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Calcutta in 
the mouth of 
May, 


sury will be very great, if they hear that Delhi con¬ 
tinues in the hands of mutinous regiments. There¬ 
fore, the two points to which I am straining are the 
hastening of the expulsion of the rebels from Delhi, 
and the collection of the Europeans here to be pushed 
up the country.” What he did, in the early part 
of May, for the gathering of troops from a distance, 
has been told in the first volume of this History. The 
results of those initial efforts rapidly developed them¬ 
selves ; but what seems to be swift despatch, in tran¬ 
quil times, is weary waiting, when the issues of life or 
death may depend upon the loss or gain of an 
hour. 


Meanwhile, in the great vice-regal capital of India 
there was much tribulation. For there were gathered 
together largo numbers of Christian people, men, 
women, and children, But numbers did not seem to 
impart to them either strength or courage. A vast 
majority of those Christian inhabitants were men 
who had been habituated, through long years, to 
peace and security. There was not in the whole 
world, perhaps, a more tranquil, self-possessed City, 
than Calcutta had ever been during a period of 
nearly a century. Even the local tumults, to which 
all great towns are more or loss periodically subject, 
had been absent from tKe “City of Palaces.” The 
worst disturbances had resulted from the excita¬ 
bility of stray sailors from the merchant-ships over¬ 
much refreshed in the punch-houses of the Dhurrum- 
tollah or the Chitporo Bazaar. And the natives of 
the eountry generally had been regarded as a harm¬ 
less servile, obsequious race of men, to be reviled, 
perhaps beaten at discretion, by the haughty and 
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intolerant Englishman. That Englishman, as seen 1867. 
in Calcutta, was, for the most part, of the non-official _ Ma y- 
type; experienced in the ways of commerce, active, official 
enterprising, intelligent, but with little knowledge of Englishman, 
the Native character save in its trading aspects, and 
little given to concern himself about intricate ques¬ 
tions of Indian policy. The name of “ Ditcher” had 
been given to him, as one who seldom or never passed 
beyond the boundary of the Mahratta ditch. The rail¬ 
way had done something to diminish this inclusive¬ 
ness; but still many of the European residents of 
Calcutta knew little of the great world beyond, and 
were prone, therefore, to attach undue importance 
to the busy commercial capital in which they were 
buying and selling, a^d were holding their house¬ 
hold gods. Their idea of India much resembled the 
Chinese map-maker’s idea of the world. The City of 
Palaces, like the Celestial Empire, covered in their 
minds, nearly the whole of the sheet. 

It was not strange that men of this class, unac¬ 
customed to great excitements, little used to strenuous 
action of any kind, and in many instances, perhaps, 
wholly unskilled in the use of offensive weapons, 
should have been stunned and bewildered by the 
tidings from the North-West, and what seemed to them 
the probabilities of a recurrence of similar tragedies 
in Bengal. Nor was it strange that they should have 
looked eagerly to the Government to put forth all its 
available resources to protect them against the clan¬ 
gers which their excited imaginations beheld rapidly 
approaching. The very confidence which they had 
before felt in their security, and their general con¬ 
tempt for the subject races, now rendered the reaction 
which hod set in all the more exaggerated and over¬ 
whelming. The panic in May has, perhaps, been 
mat. i 
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overstated in the recital. But stories are still 
current of Christian families betaking themselves for 
safety to the ships in the river, or securing them¬ 
selves within the ramparts of the Fort, and of men 
staining their manhood by hiding themselves in 
dark places. But these manifestations of unmanly 
fear were principally among the Eurasians and Por¬ 
tuguese, or what are described as the “ lower order 
of European shopkeepers." That some people left 
their homes in the suburbs, that some took their 
passages to England, that many bought guns and 
revolvers, and lay down to rest full-dressed and full- 
armed, is not to bo questioned.* And it is certain 
that the prevailing feeling was that the Governor- 
General failed to appreciate «the magnitude of the 
danger—that nothing could rouse him from the 
lethargy indicated by his still face of marble and 
his tranquil demeanour—-and that, in a word, ho was 
not equal to the occasion. 

It would be unjust to say that the apprehensions 
of the Calcutta community were altogether unrea¬ 
soning and unreasonable, for there were many sources 
of alarm at this time. Foremost of all there was 
the great dread of the Sepoys, who, a little while 
before trusted guardians of our lives and properties, 
had suddenly grown into murderers and despoilers. 
There was but little space between Barrackpore and 
Calcutta. A night’s march might have brought the 


* I wish it to bo borne in mind 
that this refers entirely to the state 
of things in May* A far more un¬ 
mistakable panic, of which some 
wffl, hereafter bo given, 
ift the middle of Juno. But 
own of the former month a ootem- 
; 1 "Men went 

about mb. revolvers in their car- 
teaiaad their 'beaters to 


load quickly and fire low. The 
ships and steamers in the Arm 
have been crowded with famUlo* 
seeking refuge from the attack, 
which was nightly expected* and 
everywhere a sense Of insecurity 
prevailed, which was natural enough 
when the character of the danger 
apprehended is taken into cons®#- 
WtoS'-Mmi qf India, May M, 
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whole brigade into the capital, to overpower the 1SG7. 
European guards, to seize the Fort, and to massacre Ma y- 
the Christian inhabitants. Then there was in the 
immediate suburbs of Calcutta, along the river-bank, 
the great, reeking, overflowing sewer of the Glide 
household—the exiled King, his astute Prime Minis¬ 
ter, and his multitude of dependants, all restless in 
intrigue, and eager to inflict measureless retribution 
upon the nation that had degraded and despoiled 
them. And then again there was a vague fear, domi¬ 
nant over all, that the vast and varied populations of 
the Native suburbs and bazaars would rise against 
the white people, release the prisoners in the gaols, 
and gorge themselves with the plunder of the great 
commercial capital of Indii. AI1 these were at least 
possibilities. What had been done at Meerut and 
Delhi might bo acted over again at Calcutta on a 
larger scale and with more terrible effect. 

After a lapse of years wo may speak lightly of iiwinp of 
these dangers, and say that Lord Canning discerned Canning 
the true state of things, whilst others saw them 
darkly through the glass of their fears. But the 
difference, perhaps, was rather that of outward bear¬ 
ing than of inward appreciation of the position of 
affairs. It is hard to say how much depends, in such 
a crisis, upon the calm and confident demeanour of 
the head of the Government. Day after day passed, 
and the Governor-General sat there, firm as a rbek, 
waiting for fresh tidings of disaster, and doing all 
that human agency could do to succour our dis¬ 
tressed people and to tread down the insolence of the 
enemy. The great English community of OUlcutta 
thought that he did not sob the magnitude of the 
danger, because he did not tremble for the fate of the 
capital He did not know what it was to tremble* 

i 2 
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1 . 857 . and some said that he did not know what it was to 
Ma y- feel. But though he wore a calm face, in no man’s 
mind was there a clearer sense of the magnitude of 
the crisis,* and in no man’s heart was there a deeper 
pity. He pitied those at a distance, who were really 
girt about with peril, and whose despairing cries for 
help, in the shape of English troops, nearly broke his 
heart. But he pitied most of all, with a con¬ 
temptuous pity, those who exaggerated the dangers 
around them, who could not conceal their fears, and 
who would fain have induced him to treat Calcutta 
as though it were the whole Indian Empire. If there 
were any impassivcncss, any obduracy in him, it was 
simply that he could not bring himself to think 
much about the place in which ho was living, whilst 
there were other places begirt with more imminent 
peril. He forgot himself, with the self-negation of a 
noble nature, and, forgetting himself, ho may for a 
while have forgotten those immediately around him. 
And so it happened that the fears of many English¬ 
men in Calcutta were mixed with strong resentments, 
and they began to hate the Governor-General who 
could not bring himself to think that the Indian 
Empire was included within the circuit of the Ma* 
rhatta ditch. 

As the month of May advanced, the panic increased. 
It has been shown, in measured terms, what the Go- 

* Lord Canning’s correspondence The course of the Government baa 
abounds with proofs of this. Take been guided by justice and temper, 
the following from a characteristic I do not know that any one measure 
letter to Bishop Wilson, whloh clearly of pruonutiou and strength, which 
shows that ho did not under-rat o the human foresight mm indicate, has 
danger^jltiiough ho was confident of hern neglected. There am si out 
the nuchal ability to surmount it: hearts ami clear heads at the chief 
'!?k#«ky Is, very black, mid as yet pests of danger—Agr% Lucknow, 
thb signs of a clearing are fumt. and Benares. For the rest, the issue 
^W^S wd ‘ l 59 wm0 ! l ‘ en,w aro 0,1 is in higher hands than ours, lam 
bttr tint fiw# the very, beginning, very confident of complete suecees." 
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vcrnor-Gcneral thought of those manifestations of a 1857 . 
great terror.* In later letters he spoke out in more May- 
emphatic language, and cotemporary records of a Volunteer 
less exalted character seem to support his assertions. oiriJI ' s - 
Perhaps his eagerness to encourage others, by showing 
that he had no fear for the Presidency, tarried him 
into an excess of outward indifference. Certainly, he 
did not seem to appreciate, in the first instance, an 
offer made by the British inhabitants to enrol them¬ 
selves into a volunteer corps for the protection of tbo 
great City of Palaces. Many public bodies came 
forward at this time with protestations of unswerving 
loyalty and freo offers of service. The Trades Asso¬ 
ciation, the Masonic Lodges, the Native Christian 
Community, and side by side with our own com- 
'patriots and fellow-subjects, the representatives of 
the great French and American nations, sympa¬ 
thising with us in our distress. Such offers were 
worthy and honourable, and entitled to all gratitude 
from our rulers. Those communities desired to be 
armed and disciplined and organised after the manner 
of soldiers. Lord Canning told them in reply that 
they might enrol themselves as special constables. 

And it was thought that there was a touch of con¬ 
tempt in the very nature of the answer. 

But, although Lord Canning believed that there 
was a “ groundless panic,” he had no design to reject 
contemptuously those offers of assistance. His desire 
was to display no outward symptom of alarm or mis¬ 
trust. He was supremo ruler, not of a doss or of a 
community, hut of all classes and communities. He 
saw clearly that the great fear had possessed *s»very 
quarter of the city and its suburbs, and was agitating 

toI. i. pr>, 610 , 011 , 
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1857 . the breasts of all the varied populations inhabiting 
May. them, and he knew that what might tranquillise and 
subdue in one direction might alarm and irritate in 
another. At no period of our history were the 
Natives of India in so great a paroxysm of fear. They 
shuddered to think that they might lose their caste— 
shuddered to think that they might lose their lives. 
All sorts of strange reports were afloat among the 
people, and the English were eager that Lord Can¬ 
ning should contradict them by public proclamation. 
“ One of the last reports rife in the Bazaar,” ho wrote 
on the 20th of May, “is, that I have ordered beef to 
be thrown into the tanks, to pollute the caste of all 
Hindoos who bathe there, and that on the Queen’s 
birthday all the grain-shops are to be closed, in order 
to drive; the people to eat unclean food. Men, who 
ought to have heads on their shoulders, are gravely 
asking that each fable should be contradicted by pro¬ 
clamation as it arises, and arc arming themselves with 
revolvers because this is not done. I have already 
taken the only step that I consider advisable, in the 
sense of a refutation of these and like rumours, and 
patience, firmness, and I hope a speedy return of the 
deluded to common sense, will do tho rest.” And 


clearly recognising all these conflicting fears and 
suspicions, he walked steadily but warily between 
them, assailed on all sides by cries for special help, 
but knowing well that the safety of all depended 
upon the strength and constancy of his resistance. 


CMwtioa, The Queen’s birthday was celebrated in Calcutta 
8 the wonted fashion. A grand ball was given at 
' Government House.* It was tho desire of Lord Can- 


ning-above all things, that nothing should ho done 
tofastray any* want of confidence in the general 




Tho celebration was, therefore* 
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loyalty of the people. He had been besought to ex¬ 
change his own personal guard of Natives for one 
composed of Europeans, but this he had refused to 
do. And the sweet face of Lady Canning was to be 
seen, evening after evening, calm and smiling, as she 
took her wonted drive on the Course or in the open 
suburbs of Calcutta. And now that it was repre¬ 
sented that it might be. expedient to omit the usual 
feu-de-joic fired in the Queen’s honour, the suggestion 
was rejected; but in order that there might be no 
misapprehension as to the ammunition used on the 
occasion, a guard of Sepoys was sent to bring some 
of the old unsuspected cartridges out of the regi¬ 
mental stores at Barrackpore, The ball in the even¬ 
ing was well attended; but some absented them¬ 
selves, believing that the congregation under one roof 
of all the leading members of the English community 
would suggest a fitting occasion for an attack on 
Government House.* There was not, indeed, a rutile 
even upon the surface; although the day was likely 
to be one of more than usual excitement, for it was 
the great Maliomedan festival of the Eed, and it was 
thought in mauy places besides Calcutta that a Mus¬ 
sulman rising might be anticipated. After this there 
was some little return of confidence. But any acci¬ 
dental circumstance, such as the explosion of a few 
festal fireworks, was sufficient to thrown mauy into a 
paroxysm of alarm.f 

* “Two young Ladies refuted to two o'elook by what sounded like 
go at the last moment, ami sat up guns firing. Many thought the All- 
with a small bag prepared for Sight, note jail bad been broken ojksii. 
tlQ their father returned from the Many gentlemen armed themselves, 
ball and reassured them.” ...... and got oamtgee ready for tlu ladies 

“ Mils —- has hired two sailors to to fly to the Fort. On going into 
sit up in her house of s Sight: but the verandah I was thankful to nog a 
they got tipsy, sad frightened bet great display of fireworks going up, 
more than imaginary enemies."— which wae tho eauso of all tho noise. 
Jtwntltf a Lath, MS. It was the marriage of one of the 

f “ A Tew. nights age woke up at Mysore princes."— Ibid. 


1S57. 

May. 
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l<557. All this time, Lord Canning, aided by those imme- 
M * y ’ diatoly around him, was doing all that could be done 
imwtment on ^ or the successful attainment of the great ends to 
J>dhi. which ho had addressed himself from the commence¬ 
ment—the recovery of Delhi and the protection of 
the Gangctic provinces. But it was not easy in the 
existing dearth of troops to accomplish both of these 
objects with the desired despatch; and it is not 
strange, therefore, that some difference of opinion 
prevailed among the advisers of Lord Canning as to 
the policy which, .in these straitened circumstances, 
it was more expedient to adopt. It is believed that 
the Civil members of the Supreme Council, seeing 
how large a portion of our available military strength 
would be locked up under the walls of Delhi, and 
how, in the meanwhile, large breadths of country 
would bo exposed to the fury of the enemy, advised 
that the attack on the great city of the Mogul should 
be delayed for a while, in order to employ the Euro¬ 
pean troops in Upper India upon the general defence 
of the country. Sir John Low was of a different 
opinion; and he drew up a minute on the subject, 
full of sound arguments in favour of an immediate 
effort to recover the lost position. But the Governor- 
General had already come to that conclusion. In¬ 
deed, ho had never doubted, for a day, that let 
what might happen elsewhere, it was his first duty 
to wrest the imperial city from the hands of the 
Insurgents. He saw plainly that the fall of Della 
had imparted a political, a national significance to a 
movement, which otherwise might have been re¬ 
garded as little more than a local outbreak. It had, 
Indeed, converted for a while a mutiny into a revolu¬ 
tion jaml the Governor-General felt, therefore, that 
to strike at Delhi, was to strike at the very heart of 
the dabgei^that to deliver a deadly blow at that 
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point would be to cause an immediate collapse of the 1S57. 
vital powers of rebellion from one end of the country May. 
to the other. 

So he at once issued his orders for the striking of 
that blow; and day after day the telegraph wires 
carried to the Commander-iu-Chief briefly emphatic 
orders to make short work of Delhi. Though the 
Lower Provinces were all but bare of European troops 
there was some wealth of English regiments upon the 
slopes of the Northern Hills, where the Head-Quar¬ 
ters of the Army were then planted; and Lord Can¬ 
ning, with something of the impetuosity of the civi¬ 
lian, which is prone to overlook military difficulties, 
believed that those regiments might be gathered up 
at once and poured down with resistless force upon 
Delhi. Severed by nearly a thousand miles from 
the point of attack, ho felt that he himself could do 
but little. But lie had faith in the Coinmnnder-in- 
Chiof—faith in the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces—faith in the great Commissioner of 
the Punjab; and in the first letter which he wrote to 
Englund, after the outbreak at Meerut, he said : “As 
to expediting the crushing of the Delhi rebels, I 
work at some disadvantage at a distance of nine 
hundred miles; hut the forces arc converging upon 
the point as rapidly as the season will admit, and I 
am confident that with Colvin’s aid and example, 
every man will bo inspirited to do his utmost I 
have made the Commandcr-in-Chief aware of the vast 
importance to the Lower Provinces that an end 
should be made of the work quickly. Time is every¬ 
thing. Delhi once crushed, and a terrible example 
made, we shall have no more difficulties.” To what 
extent the realised facts fulfilled his sanguine antici¬ 
pations, will presently be made apparent. 

Meanwhile, the Governor-General was anxiously 
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1857. turning to good account the first-fruits of his initial 
May. measures for the collection of European troops, and 
uoopis'frm 1 trying to succour those defenceless posts at which 
below. the enemy were most likely to strike. The difficul¬ 
ties and perplexities which beset him were great. 
He had only two European regiments in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the capital—the Fifty-third Foot, whose 
Head-Quarters were in Fort William, and the Eighty- 
fourth, who had been brought round from Rangoon 
in March, and who had since been stationed at Chin- 
surah, on the banks of the Hooghly, above Barrack- 
pore. He would fain have sent upwards a part of 
the little strength thus gathered at the Presidency; 
but those two regiments were all that belonged to 
him for the defence of Lower Bengal. There was 
not another English regiment nearer than Dinapore, 
four hundred miles distant from Calcutta. And 
there, in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, 
were many points which it was of extreme importance 
to defend. There was Fort William, with its great 
Arsenal; there was the Gun-manufactory at Cossi- 
pore, a few miles higher up the river; there was the 
Powder-manufactory at Ishapore, some twelve miles 
beyond, and there was the Artillery School of In¬ 
struction at Dum-Dum, with all its varied appliances 
for the manufacture of ordnance stores. A little 
way beyond Chowringhoe, the fashionable suburb of 
the City of Palaces, lay the grout gaol of Alipore, 
crowded with malefactors, many of the worst class; 
and hard by were the Government clothing godowns, 
or stores, from which the uniforms and accoutrements 
of the army were drawn. Then in different parts of 
the city were the Calcutta Mint mid the Treasury 
and the Banks, all groaning with coin—so that there 
was nothing wanting that could have supplied an 
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insurgent army with all the munitions and equip¬ 
ments of war, and enabled them to take the field 
against us with the unfailing cement of high pay to 
keep them together. 

Wise after the event, public writers have said that 
if Lord Canning, in the third week of the month of 
May, had accepted the first offer of the Kuropean 
inhabitants to enroll themselves into a volunteer 
corps—that if he. had disbanded the Sepoy Regi¬ 
ments at Barrack pore, and ordered the disbandment 
of those at Dinapore — events which were, subse¬ 
quently rendered necessary—a large, portion of the 
European force in Bengal might have been set free 
and pushed up by rail and road to the points which 
were most beset with danger, and that great disasters 
which subsequently bcfel us might thus have been 
averted.* There are, doubtless, many things which, 
in that month of May, would have been done dif¬ 
ferently, and might have been done better, if the 
future had been clearly revealed to those who had tins 
conduct of affairs. But we must judge men according 


* The two ablest of this early 
writem, tlm author of the “ I toil 
Pamphlet ” and Mr, Meade, iu hm 
“Sepoy Revolt, 11 dwell very tun* 
pliaticuily on this point. The former 
nays: u An enrolment on a largo 
scale at thin time would have tumbled 
tho Governor-General to disfwmse 
with the services of one European 
regiment at least; but an bent wan 
be on ignoring the danger, that he 
not only declined the offers of the 
Trader Association, the Masonic 
Erateimity, the Native converts, the 
American#, and the Ermich Inhabi¬ 
tants and others, but 1m declined 
them in terms calculated to deaden 
rather than to excite a feeling of 
loyalty,” Mr. Meade gays ; 11 A 
thousand £ngM volunteer Infantry^ 
(m hundred omliy* and fifteen 


hundred .sailor# wen* at Urn disposal 
of the Government a week after the 
revolt became known. . . . Whilst 
lhe volunteer# were learning how to 
load mid fire, ami the merchant m» 
men were, being instructed in tlto 
use of artillmy, Government might 
have placed from the terminus (at 
lionwgungo) to Oawnpora a lino cf 
stations for heroes and bullocks, 
guarded, if mommy^ by posts or 
armed men. . . . * , II m Govern¬ 
ment only consented to do just a 
fortnight beforehand what they were 
coerced tb do oh tlm 14tk of June, 
they might have had on the first day 
of that month a force of two thou* 
sand Kuropean# at Uanreguuge, 
fully equipped with guns ami 
stores*” 
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May. 
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1S57. to the light of the day which shone upon them, not 
the light of the morrow, which had not yet broken 
when they were called upon to act. Illumined by this 
morrow’s light, we now know that it might have been 
better if the Barrackpore and Dinapore regiments 
had been disarmed in the middle of May; but the 
former were then protesting their loyalty, and offer¬ 
ing to fight against the rebels, and the latter were 
still believed in by General Lloyd, who commanded 
the Division.* The temper of the troops, in all parts 
of the country, seemed at that time to depend upon 
the fate of Delhi, and more experienced Indian 
statesmen than Lord Canning believed that Delhi 
would soon be crushed. And, whilst it was deemed 
expedient to keep the Bengal Native Army together 
so long as any hope survived, it was, at that time, in 
Bengal, held to be impossible to disarm all the Native 
regiments. Disarming, said Lord Canning, is “a 
very effective measure, where practicable, but in Ben¬ 
gal, where we have, spread over from Barrackpore to 
Cawnpore, fifteen Native regiments to one European, 
simply impossible. A very different game has to be 
played herc.”f 

Moreover, in the neighbourhood both of Calcutta 
and of Dinapore, there were other dangers than those 
arising from the armed Sepoy regiments. In the 
latter there was the excited Mahomodan population 
of Patna, of which I shall speak hereafter; and in the 
former there were the many local perils, of which I 

* As late as the 2nd of Juno, nssail them, iu which ease 1 four 
General Lloyd wrote to Lord Cau- they coaid not be rolled upon. The 
mug, saying, “Although no one can thing required to keep them steady 
now feel full confidence iu the U a Wow quickly struck at Delhi.' 

, Jojttts- rtf Native .troops generally, —HH. Vormpondmee. 
yet i heliere that tho regiments Lore f Lord Oanuing to Mr. Vermin 

will retMka quiet, unless some great Smith, June 0, IS>W.—MS. Corn- 
temptation or exoltomont should tpondeitu. 
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have already spoken. And it was at least doubtful 
whether an undisciplined body of sailors and civi¬ 
lians, even with a few staff-officers to keep them 
together, would have supplied the place of a regular 
regiment of Europeans. Lord Canning, knowing 
well the constitution of the European community of 
Calcutta did not think, from the very nature of their 
interests and their occupations, that they could form 
a defensive body on which any reliance could bo 
placed. Where the treasure of men is there will their 
hearts be also; and, in many instances, if possible, 
their hands. It was hardly to be expected that, if 
there had been any sudden alarm—if the signal had 
been sounded, and every man’s services needed in a 
critical emergency, many would not have thought 
rather of their wives and children than of the public 
safety, and some, perhaps, more of their own matcriul 
property than of that of the State.* Doubtless 
there were brave and patriotic spirits among them 
who would have gone gladly to the front; but Lord 
Canning, perhaps, did not err in thinking that the 
majority of members of the non-military community 
were too much encumbered by their worldly affairs 
to make efficient soldiers, either fm* the performance 
of ordinary duties or the confronting of imminent 
peril. That they could have formed a substitute for 
regular soldiers was improbable, though they would 
have been a serviceable supplement to them. 

If, then, the volunteers had been enrolled when 
the first offer of service was made to Lord Canning, 

* Tt it very vividly in mv roool- the moat experienced men in the 
lection that, on the utmotu 10th of dwtriet in which 1 lived how many 
April, 1848, when there wu a vague of theme ewotn in would turn out on 
expectation that London would be the riven aignal (It wtut to bo the 
eoeked by the GhartUta, end im- ringing of the church belli, end 1 
raonee number* of apodal oonetoblce wae told " not ten per cent, 
hod been ewer* in, I miked one of 
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he could not have done more than he did to send 
succours up the country. Nor did it, at the time, 
seem to him that the danger was so imminent on the 
Gangetic provinces as to demand that Bengal should 
he stripped, even for a few weeks, of her only re¬ 
liable defences. It was just during that particular 
interval between the receipt of intelligence of the 
Meerut outbreak and the arrival of the first reinforce¬ 
ments from beyond the seas, that the accounts from 
the upper country were least alarming. There was, 
apparently, a suspension of rebellious activity. The 
telegraphic messages received from the principal 
stations were all of an assuring character. On the 
19th and 20th the report from Benares was, “All 
perfectly quiet,” “ troops steady.” On the 10th Sir 
Henry Lawrence telegraphed from Lucknow, “AH 
very well in city, cantonments, and country.” Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, at Cawnpore, on the same day, stmt a 
kindred message, “All quiet here, the excitement 
somewhat less.” From Allahabad, on the same day, 
the tidings were, “Troops quiet and well behaved 
and tbo Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces at Agra assured the Governor-General that 
“Things were looking cheerful.” “There may,” it, 
was added, “bo some delay in the actual advance on 
Delhi. It is generally felt, however, that it must soon 
fall, and the flame has not spread.” The following 
days brought intelligence of the same satisfactory 
complexion, the oidy evil tidings being those which 
spoke of mutiny at Alighur, and that was quickly 
followed by the announcement from Agra that a 
strong expedition had been organised for the re¬ 
capture of the place. 

There was little, therefbre, that Lord Canning 
could do in the earlier weeks of May to succour the 
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North-Western Provinces, and judged by the light of 1857 . 
the day no pressing necessity to incur, for that pur- May. 
pose, great risks in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

What little he could do with safety he did. He 
ordered up a detachment of the Eighty-fourth to 
Benares, and he suggested to General Lloyd, at 
Dinapore, that he might, perhaps, send a company 
or two of the Tenth to the same point. These first 
movements might save a few lives, and might give a 
general impression of action on our part, the import¬ 
ance of which was great at such a time. But it was 
to the reinforcements coming from beyond the seas 
that he eagerly looked for substantive aid. He had 
written on the 10th to the Indian Minister in 
England, saying: “Towards this object the steps 
taken are as follows—The Madras Fusiliers are on 
their way, and will be here on the 21st or 22nd. A 
regiment has been sent for from Rangoon, and will 
arrive in the course of next week. Two regiments 
at least with some Artillery (perhaps three regi¬ 
ments), will come round from Bombay as soon as 
they arrive from Persia. They are all on their 
way. Another regiment from Kurrnchoe is or¬ 
dered up the InduB to Ferozpore, as a stand-by, if 
.John Lawrence should want help. An officer goes 
to-day to Ceylon to procure from Sir Henry Ward 
every soldier he can spare. I have asked for at least 
five hundred Europeans, but will accept Malays in 
place of or besides them. The same officer carries 
letters to Elgin and Ashbunihom, begging that the 
regiments destined for China may be turned first to 
India. .... This £s all that l ean do at present to 
collect European strength, except the withdrawal of 
one more regiment from Pegu, which, when a 
steamer is available, will take place.” And now, 
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18S7. before the end of the month, he learnt that the 
Madras Fusiliers were in the river. Such was his 
confidence, that when succours began to arrive, he 
felt, however small they might be in proportion to 
his needs, that the tide was beginning to turn in his 
favour. After a fortnight of enforced inaction, there 
was something invigorating in the thought that he 
was now beginning to hold palpably in his hands the 
means of rendering substantial aid to his defenceless 
countrymen. And he knew, moreover, that the moral 
effect of the arrival of a single European regiment 
would be greater than the material assistance, for it 
would soon be noised abroad that the English were 
coming from beyond the seas to avenge their slaugh¬ 
tered brethren, and Humour would be sure to mag¬ 
nify the extent of the arrival.* 

Colonel Neill Still, in itself the gain was very great; for the 
MMras vessels which were working up the Hooghly were 
Bosiliera. bringing not only a well-seasoned, well-disciplined 
regiment, in fine fighting order, but a chief who had 
within him all the elements of a great soldier. The 
Second Madras European Regiment was commanded 
by Colonel James George Neill. It was one of those 
few English regiments which, enlisted for the service 
of the East India Company, and maintained exclu¬ 
sively on the Indian establishment, bore on their 
banners the memorials of a series of victories from 

* I am aware that a contrary bo as stated, we may readily under¬ 
statement lias been made. It lias stand the object of the concealment, 
been assorted that the Government Tt might have been sound policy not 
took pains rather to conceal than to make known the coming of the 
to make known the arrival of re- troops until they were landed and 
inforoemonts at Calcutta, Especially fit for service. If there had been 
by disguising the names of the vessels any combination for a rising, the 
In which the troops wore coming up moment seized would probably have 
the tfyen If the AfatMa, for esc- boon when it was known that our re- 
awfl% were coming up, she was informants were at the ftandhuMh* 
it was said, as the But I am assured, on the highest 
(rnm'wm* Assuming the fact to authority, that the story is not true. 
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the earliest days of our conquests in India. It had 
just returned from the Persian Gulf, ■when Neill, 
fresh from Crimean service,* found to his delight 
that he was to be appointed to command the regi¬ 
ment, with which he had served during the greater 
part of his adult life, lie had gone down to see the 
regiment disembark, and he had written in his 
journal that they were “ a very line healthy body of 
men, fully equal to any regiment he had ever seen.” 
This was ou the 20th of April, and he little then knew 
how soon lie would lie called upon to test their 
efficiency in the field. Three or four weeks after¬ 
wards, news came that Upper India was in a blaze, 
and the tidings were quickly followed by a summons 
for the regiment to take ship for Bengal. Then 
Neill rejoiced exceedingly to think of the lessons he 
had learnt in the Crimea, and the experience he had 
gained there; and he felt, to use his own words, 
“fully equal to any extent of professional employ¬ 
ment or responsibility which could ever devolve, upon 
him.” 

Born in the month of May, 1N10, at a short, dis¬ 
tance from the chief town of Ayrshire, in Scotland, 
James Neill had entered the Indian service in his 
seventeenth year, and was, therefore, when sum¬ 
moned to take active part, in the Sepoy War, a man 
of forty-seven years of age, and a, soldier of thirty 
years’ standing. Of a strong physical constitution, 
of active athletic habits, he shrunk from no work, 
and he was overcome by no fatigue. There were 
few men in the whole range of the Indian Army 
better qualified by nature and by training to engage 
in the stirring events of such a campaign us was 

, * Ho lu4 boon Reooad-iu/Jomtmiml, mid or Kir Itolrert Vivian, of Ilin 
Anglo-Turkisli Coatlugoiit, 
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1857. opening out before him. He was a God-fearing 
Scotchman, with something in him of the old Cove¬ 
nanter type. He was gentle and tender as a woman, 
in his domestic relations, chivalrous and selt-denying 
in all the actions of his life, and so careful, as a com¬ 
mander, of all under his charge, that he would have 
yielded his tent or given up his meals to any one 
more needing them than himself. But towards the 
enemies of our nation and the persecutors of our race 
he was as hard and as fiery as flint; and ho was not 
one to be tolerant of the shortcomings of our own 
people, wanting in courage or capacity, or in any way 
failing in their manliness. Ho know, when ho om- 
bai’lced for Bengal, that there was stern work before 
him; and ho brooded over the future so intently, 
that the earnestness and resolution within him spoke 
out ever from his countenance, and it was plain to 
thoso around him, that once in front of the enemy, lie 
would smite them with an unsparing hand, and never 
cease from his work, until he should witness its full 
completion or be arrested by the stroke of death. 

May S3. On the 23rd of May, Colonel Neill was off Calcutta 
with the leading wing of his regiment, and soon the 
whole corps had disembarked. But it was easier to 
bring troops into port along the great highway of 
the ocean, than to despatch them with the required 
rapidity into the interior of the country. Every 
possible provision, however, had been made and was 
still being made to push forward the reinforcements 
by river and by road. Every available homo and 
bullock along tho line had been purchased by Go¬ 
vernment ; every carriage and cart secured for the 
conveyance of the troops up the country,# Tho river 

- * P-Aeteady stream of remforse- narea, Every hum uul buliook thut 
totate M Mw Dumff pooled into Be- out bo bought cm titu road ht (nigtpd, 
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steamers were carrying their precious freights of 
humanity, hut too slowly for our needs, in that dry 
season, and the railway was to he "brought into re¬ 
quisition to transport others to the scene of action. 
It was by the latter route that the bulk of Neill’s 
regiment, in all nine hundred strong, were to be 
despatched towards Benares.* It might have been 
supposed that, at such a time, every Christian man 
in Calcutta would have put forth all his strength to 
perfect and to expedite the appointed work, eager to 
contribute by all means within his power to the rescue 
of imperilled Christendom. Especially was it to bo 
looked for that all holding such authority os might 
enable them to accelerate the despatch of troops to 
our threatened, perhaps belcagured posts, would 
strain every nerve to accomplish effectually this good 
work. But on the platform of the Calcutta terminus, 
on the river side, opposite to Howrah, all such natural 
zeal as this seemed to bo basely wanting. There, was 
no alacrity in helping the troops to start on tlu'ir 
holy duty; and soon apathy and inaction grew into 
open opposition. When the second party of a hun¬ 
dred men was to bo despatched, stress of weather 
delayed their arrival, from the flats in the river, at 
the platform or landing-stage, near which the train 
was waiting for them, under the orders of the Supreme 


and the dawk establishments have 
boon increased to the utmost, The 
mm who go by horse-dawk roach 
Benares in five days j those by hub 
lock in ton. The former conveyance 
can take only from eighteen to 
twenty-four a day; the latter a km -, 
dred. Borne are gone tip by steamers. 
These will be sixteen clays on the 
(hmi®g to Mr If* 

Jfay U$7 

* C# X Med and saw the Military 


Kecrotary and the Deputy Quarter- 
moHttir-uonomJ, and made alt arrangc- 
meut to start off the men l had 
brought up by atesmett Id Benares, 
However, next day there was a 
change. Only a hundred and thirty 
men went up the country by steamer* 
and the rest I am starting off by the 
Mtor krill* 
The rail then only went as far as 
Baneegonga 
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Government. But as the Fusiliers came alongside 
and were landing, in the darkness of the early night, 
without an effort of help from the railway people, 
the station-master cried out that they were late, and 
that the train would not wait for them a moment. 
Against this Neill remonstrated, but the official, 
growing more peremptory in his tone and insolent in 
his manner, threatened at once to start the train. 
Other functionaries then came forward, and addressed 
him in the same threatening strain. One said that the 
Colonel might command his regiment, but that he 
did not command the railway, and that the train 
should be despatched without him. On this, Neill 
telling them that they were traitors and rebels, and 
that it was fortunate for them that he had not to 
deal with them, placed a guard over the engineer and 
stoker, and told them to stir at their peril. A few 
weeks later, in parts of the country more distant front 
the central authority, such traitors as these would, 
perhaps, have been hanged. 

The train started, some ten minutes after its ap¬ 
pointed time, with its precious burden of Fusiliers; 
and the tidings of what Neill had done soon readied 
Lord Canning. It was not in the bravo heart of the 
Governor-General to refuse its meed of admiration to 
such an act. Even official Calcutta, though a little 
startled in its proprieties, commended, after a time, 

• the Madras Colonel, whilst at all the stations above, 
when the story was known, people said that the right 
man was on his way to help them, and looked eagerly 
for the coming succours. 


And never, in a season of trouble, was there a 
mote timely arrival; for the Ml of which I have 
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spoken now seemed to be at an end. As the month 
of May burnt itself out, the tidings which came from 
the country above were more distressing and more 
alarming. It was plain that the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, from one end to the other, were fast blazing 
into rebellion—plain that we were destined to see 
worse things than any we had yet witnessed—and 
that the whole strength of the British nation must be 
put forth to grapple with the gigantic danger. If 
there had been any hope before, that the rebellion 
would die out, or be paralysed by tint infliction of 
swift retribution on Delhi, it had now ceased to ani¬ 
mate the breasts of Lord Canning and his colleagues. 
They now saw that it was necessary to the salvation 
of the English power in India, not only that our 
people should bo everywhere let loose upon the 
enemy, but that they should be armed with excep¬ 
tional powers suited to, and justified by, the crisis. 
A reign of lawlessness had commenced; but, for a 
while the avenging hand of the English Government 
had been restrained by the trammels of the written 
law. It was time now to cease from the unequal 
conflict. The English were few; their enemies were 
many. The many had appealed to the law of brute 
force; and tho few wore justified in accepting the 
challenge. Tho time for the observance of municipal 
formalities—of niceties of criminal procedure—of pre¬ 
cise balancings of evidence and detailed fulness of 
record—had clearly now passed away. A terrible 
necessity hod forced itself upon tho rulers of tho 
land. In the great death-struggle which had conn? 
upon us, the written law hod been violated upon the 
one side, and it was now to bo suspended upon tho 
other. Tho savage had arisen against us, and it had 
become our work to fight the savage with his own 
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1867. weapons. So the law-makers stood tip and shook 
May * themselves loose from the trammels of the law. On 
the 30th of May, the Legislative Council passed an 
act which swept away the old time-honoured scats of 
justice, wheresoever Rebellion was disporting itself, 
and placed the power of life and death in the hands 
of the executive officer, whatsoever his rank, his age, 
or his wisdom. The Act, after declaring that all 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government, 
who shoifd rebel or wage war, or attempt to do so, 
against the Queen or Government of the East Indies, 
or instigate or abet such persons, should be liable to 
the punishment of death, transportation, or imprison¬ 
ment, gave the Executive Government of any Presi¬ 
dency or Place power to proclaim any district as in a 
state of rebellion, and to issue a Commission forth¬ 
with for the trial of all persons charged with offences 
against the State, or murder, arson, robbery, or other 
heinous crime against person or property-~-the Com¬ 
missioner or Commissioners so appointed were em¬ 
powered to hold a Court in any part of the said dis¬ 
trict, and without the attendance or fulwah of a law 
officer, or the assistance of assessors, to pass upon 
every person convicted before the Court of any of 
the above-mentioned crimes the punishment of death, 
or transportation, or imprisonment; “ and the judg¬ 
ment of such Court,” it was added, “ shall be final 
and conclusive, and the said Court shall not be sub¬ 
ordinate to the Sudder Court."* This gave immense 
power to individual Englishmen. But it armod only 
the civil authorities ; so an order was passed by the 
Governor-General in Council authorising the senior 

, • The Act, which received the June, is given entire in the *j>- 
unot cl the Goremer-GeaeieiL end nendix, 
tin* ftmdkto tar ea the 8th of 
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military officer, of whatsoever rank, at any military 18S7. 
station in the Bengal Presidency, to appoint General May ‘ 
Courts-Martial, either European or Native, or mixed, 
of not less than five members, and “to confirm and 
carry into effect, immediately or otherwise, any sen¬ 
tence of such Court-Martial.” 


With the new month came in further reinforce- June, 
ments from beyond the seas, and something like con- More rein- 
fidenee was re-established in the Christian com- r ° toomonls - 
munitios of Calcutta; for although rebellion was 
spreading itself all over Upper India, the continual 
stream of English troops that was beginning to pour 
into the capital seemed to give security to its inmates. 

The regiments released from service in the Persian 
Gulf, were now making their appearance on the 
banks of the Ilooghly. The Sixty-fourth arrived on 
the 3rd of June, and soon afterwards the Thirty-fifth 
came in from Moulmein. And then the kilted High¬ 
landers of the Seventy-eighth, also from Persia, were 
seen ascending tho ghauts of Calcutta, with their red 
beards and their bare knees—an unaccustomed sight 
to tho natives of Bengal, in whose eyes they appeared 
to be half women and half beasts. Others followed, 
and every effort was made to expedite their despatch 
to the upper country. At Ranoegunge, to which 
point the railway ran from the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, an experienced officer was making arrange¬ 
ments to send on detachments by horse-dawk and 
bullock-dawk to Benares ; but the resources of tho 
State were miserably inadequate to the necessities of 
the crisis, and prompt movement by land, therefore, 
on a large scale was wholly impossible. The journey 
to Benares, could be accomplished in five days; but 
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1857. it was officially reported to Lord Canning that only 

June, from eighteen to twenty-four men a day could thus 
bo forwarded by horsed carriages. By the 4tli of 
June, it was computed that, by these means of con¬ 
veyance, ninety men with their officers would have 
reached Benares; by the 8th, eighty-eight more; 
and by the 12tli, another batch of eighty-eight. The 
bullock-carriages, which afforded slower means of 
progression, but which could carry larger numbers, 
might, it was calculated, convey the troops onward 
at the rate of a hundred men a day.* So, on the 
10th of June, Lord Canning was able to write to Mr. 
Colvin, saying, “ The Europeans are still sent up 
steadily at the rate of a hundred and twenty men a 
day, ami henceforward they will not be stopped 
cither at Benares or Allahabad, but be passed on to 
Cawnpore. My object is to place at Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s disposal a force with which he can leave his 
entrenchments at Cawnpore, and show himself at 
Lucknow or elsewhere. He will best know where 
when the time arrives. To this end, I call upon you 
to give your aid by furthering by every means in 
your power the despatch southwards of a portion of 
the European force which has marched upon Delhi.” 
It had not yet dawned upon the Government that 
Delhi was not to be “made short work of” by the 
force that had come down from the North to attack 
it. And there were many others of large experience 
all over the country who believed that there was no 
power of resistance in the place to withstand the first 
assaults oven of such an English army as Anson was 
gathering up and equipping for service. What that 
force was, and what its efforts, I have now to relate. 

*, Mr. Oaoil Seadon to Lord Croninr. Mar 28.—M/?. Corrtmn&tnee. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GENERAL ANSON AT UMBALT.AIt—PTltST MOVEMENT OP T AO OPS—THE \1II,I- 
TARY DEPARTMENTS—DJPPICULTY OP MOVEMENT—TUP. PANIC ON TUB 
HILLS—THE SIEGE-TRAIN—REMONSTRANCES AGAINST DELAY—VIEWS OP 
LORD CANNING AND SIR JOHN LAWRENCE—GOOD WORK OP TUB CIVILIANS 
—CONDUCT OP TUB SIKH CHIEFS—THE MARCH TO KURNACL—DEATH OP 
GENERAL ANSON—SUCCESSION Of SIR HENRY BARNARD. 

Disquieted by reports of the uneasy nervous state May 12. 
of the Regiments at Head-Quarters,-but little appro-Atllrad 
bonding the approach of any gigantic danger, fioneral H 
Anson was recreating himself* on the heights of Kim- 
lah, when, on the 12th of May, young lhiruard rode 
in from (Jmballali hearing a letter from his father. 

It informed the Commander-in-Chief that, a strange, 
incoherent telegraphic message had been received at. 
the latter place from Delhi. Rut-it wan plain that, 
the Meerut Sepoys had revolted. An hour after¬ 
wards, another message wan brought; to Anson, con¬ 
firming the first, tidings of revolt Con timed though 
it was, it indicated still more dearly than its prede¬ 
cessor, that the Native Cavalry prisoners at Meerut 
had escaped from gaol, that the Sepoys thence had 
joined the Delhi mutineers, and that there had l>mi 
at both places a massacre of Europeans.* 

* Tha first telegram, as given fn a AH the hnngatow* arc on lire— burn- 
letter from Anson to Lord Canning, ing down by the Sepoys of Mi-cmf. 
ran thus* “We must travo offlo*. They eameIn this morning. Wo are 
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When this intelligence reached the Commandcr- 
in-Chief, he did not at once take in its full signi¬ 
ficance j nor, indeed, did men of far greater Indian 
experience—the Head-quarter’s Staff, by -whom he 
was surrounded—perceive the dire purport of it. 
But he discerned at once that something must be 
done. He saw that the city of Delhi and the lives of 
all the Europeans were at the mercy of the insur¬ 
gents ; and that it was incumbent upon him to send 
down all the white troops that could bo despatched 
from the Hills, to succour our imperilled people, if 
the flames of rebellion should spread. So he sent an 
Aide-de-camp to Kussowlce, on that day, with orders 
for the Seventy-fifth Foot to march to Umballah ;* 
and, at the same time, the Company’s European 
regiments at Dugshai and Sobathoo wore directed to 
hold themselves in readiness to march at a moment’s 
notice. But he did not put himself in motion. lie 
wrote to Lord Canning, saying that he anxiously 
awaited further reports, and that if they were not 
favourable he should “ at once proceed down to Um¬ 
ballah.” He had scarcely despatched this letter, 
whon a third telegraphic message was received, from 
which ho learnt more distinctly what had happened 
at Meerut on the preceding Sunday. Next morning, 
he wrote again to Lord Canning, still paying that his 


off. Hr, 0. Todd m chtoul, I think, 
Ho went out thin morning, and lias 
not yet returned, We learnt that 
nine European# are killed.” Tin# 
was received at three r.M. Tiie se¬ 
cond messagc f received at four, said: 
u Cantonments in a state of siege. 
Mutineer# from M cernt—Third Light 
Onvalry-^nnmbors not known—said 
to bo a hundred and fifty men, 
CMfe W oommuiuo&tion with Meerut. 
Talced possession of the Bridge of 


Boats, Fifty-fourth Native Infantry 
sent against them, hut would not act. 
Several officers killed and wounded. 
City in a state of considerable excite* 
meat. Troops sent down, but nothing 
known yet. Information will be for¬ 
warded,*’ 

* Captain Barnard had, on his 
way to Biniloh, warned the Seventy* 
fifth to be ready to march on tfib 
arrival of orders from Head-Quar¬ 
ters. 
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own movements would depend upon the information 
he received. But he was beginning to discern more 
clearly the magnitude of the danger, and he or¬ 
dered the two Fusilier Regiments to move down 
to Umballah,* and the Sirmoor battalionf to proceed 
from Dhera to Meerut. From the first he appears 
to have perceived clearly that the most pressing 
danger which threatened us was the loss of our 
Magazines. He felt that the great Magazine at 
Delhi, with its rich supplies of arms and ordnance 
stores, and implements of all kinds, must already be 
in possession of the mutineers, and he lost no time in 
taking measures to secure our other great military 
store-houses, by sending European troops for their 
defence. “ I have sent express,” lie wrote to Lord 
Canning on the 13 th, “to desire that tin; Fort at 
Fcrozpore may bo secured by the Sixty-first Foot, 
and the Fort at Govindghur by the Eighty-first. 
Two companies of the Eighth from Jidlundhur to 
Phillour.” The importance of securing the latter 
place could scarcely, indeed, he over-estimated. { 
How it was accomplished by the authorities of the 
Punjab will hereafter he told. In this place it need 
only be recorded that thence was it that the siege- 
train was to be drawn which was to open the way for 
our re-entrance into Delhi, or to perform any other 

* Major (}. 0. Jacob, of tlui First should cimnontroUum Phillour, and, 
Euro|Kum Kngiuumt, who ]tnpjtr<iietl faUmr boat down Ibr Hutlnj, make 
to bo lit Himlnli, rodn down to Du#- for Kngkrnl a* fimt m poasibbi; 
(dial during the »ij*lit, and wnnuai another, howercr-onn who, aim! 
tlio rogimnnl carlv in tbn mo ruing. full among the oarlirat viotima of (ho 

f A corps of hrnvn amt faithful nthuHton.aunwititd that tbn Phil. 

Goorkah*, whoangood aorvbtoa will lour fort, with it* lam* rmtgiusine, 
be hwaftnr tlrtalM. might ho made availaltio tor a vrrjr 

% Mr. Oave-llrow»« nay*," A rc- dilfenmt purjiosn, H«nm> th« iilwi 
pari dtd float about tin* Punjab, the of a amjpvtralu.” Thin bit, l was 
trath of which wo havo never heard Oolounl chnatnr, Adjutaut-Ucnwal 
denied, that otto mentfmr of the Staff of the Arm;, 
suggested that all European troop* 


i85r. 
May 13. 
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General 
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service that circumstances might demand from it in 
the operations to be now undertaken. An Artillery 
officer was despatched thither with all speed to make 
the necessary arrangements;* and the Goorkah Regi¬ 
ment, known as the Nusseroe Battalion, and then be¬ 
lieved to he loyal to the coi’c, was ordered down from 
Jutogh, near Simlah, to form, with a detachment of 
the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, an escort for the train 
from Phillour to Umballah. This was not more than 
any soldier of a few years’ experience would have 
done; but as it was an important, though an obvious 
movement, and tended much to our subsequent 
success, it should be held in remembrance by all 
who say that in this conjuncture Anson did less.f 
Before the day was spent, the Commander-in-Chief 
had made up his mind that he must (put Simlah. 
“I am just off for Umballah,” ho wrote to Lord 
Canning, at eight o’clock on the morning of the 14th. 

, , . “This is a most disastrous business/’ ho added, 
“ and it is not poBsiblo to see what will be the result. 
They say the King of Delhi is at the bottom of it. 
I doubt it; but I have no doubt that ho has taken 
advantage of the opportunity, and is assisting the 
insurgents. ... If the mutineers, having possession 
of the city, make their stand behind the walls, wo 
shall want a good force and artillery, This must bo 
collected at Kurnaul, as it would not be wise, 1 
think, to divide the force we shall have and send part 
from Meerut on the opposite side of tho river. But 
I hope to hear something which will enable me to 

♦ Captain Worthington, who was and commanding the bridge ever tho 
Ott sick-leave at Simlah at. tlm time, Sutlej, it contained the drily maga* 

f The author of the w History of »tno that could now famish m with 
the Siege of Delhi” aaysi “On tho a stego-tvahi, &o. &c” lint it m 
Sir John tmimm telegraphed clear that General Anton had tonfe 
■t* Mlnndhnr to secure % Jforfe of instructions to this effect three days 
'XUfo* Two MMfeat to the tenth;' before. 
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decide what is best to be done when I get to Um- 1857. 
ballah.” May 15. 

He reached that place on the morning of the 15th, 
and many sinister reports met him there. It was 
plain that the Native regiments in the Punjab were 
in a state of open or suppressed mutiny, and, there¬ 
fore, that he could not expect immediate assistance 
from that province. “ Wo are terribly short of 
artillery ammunition,” he wrote. “ The two com¬ 
panies of Reserve Artillery I asked for from Lahore 
and Loodhianah cannot, of course, now be given, and 
we have no means of using the Siege-train. All the 
European troops within reach will be here on the 
17th. If we move upon Delhi, I think it must be 
from Kurnaul. It is extraordinary how little we 
know of what is going on in other parts of the 
country—nothing whatever from Agra, Cawnpore, 

Oudh, &c.” On the following day, he wrote again 
to Lord Canning, saying: “I have been doing my 
best to organise the Force hero, ready for a move; 
hut tents and carriages are not ready, and they are 
indispensable. We are also deficient in ammunition, 
which wo are expecting from Phillour, I hope wc 
shall be in a state to move shortly, if required. But 
we have no heavy guns for Delhi, if wc are to attack 
the mutineers there. Wo must not fritter away or 
sacrifice the Europeans wo have, unless for some 
great necessity.” 

Many troubles and perplexities then besot him. It The Cm- 
has been already shown that the Native Regiments at ltcgi ' 
Umballah were in a state of smouldering mutiny, 
kept only from bursting into a blaze by the con¬ 
tiguity of European troops.* The incendiary work, 

Ante, book ill. ohaptc* r. 
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which, in the preceding month, had so mystified the 
Commander-iu-Chief and the General of Division, 
had by this time explained itself. It was clear that 
the Sepoys were ripe for revolt. With the strong 
European force now gathered at Umballah, Anson 
might have reduced them to impotence in an hour. 
To the vigorous understanding of Sir John Lawrence 
nothing was clearer than that, the true policy, in that 
conjuncture, was to disarm the Native Regiments at 
Umballah before advancing upon Delhi; and he im¬ 
pressed this necessity upon Anson by telegraph and 
by post from Rawul-Pindco, but the Commander-in- 
Chief refused to sanction the measure.* It seemed to 
be an easy escape out of some difficulties which beset 
his position at Umballah. lie hud the wolf by the 
ears. He could not with safety carry the regiments 
with him, and ho could not leave them behind. But 
he was met with remonstrances from officers on the 
spot, who protested that some pledges had been given 
to the Sepoys which could not honourably be broken, 
though in truth tho Sepoys themselves had practically 
violated the compact, and there would have been no 
breach of faith in turning their treachery against 
themselves. It was, however, resolved to appeal only 
to their good feelings, and so they were left wit h anus 
in their hands to uso them on a future day foully 
against us in return for our forhearancc.f 

* Sec Punjab Report of May £5, It was hi vain urged per centra that 
1858: “ Tho Chief Commission*!* tho compact had boon no sooner 
conceived that tho first step was to made than it was broken by the 
dlurm these regiments, whom it was Brava llmimttlvcs. There wm not, 
equally dangerous either to leave at indeed, the shadow of a reasonable 
Umballah or to take to Delhi. This hope that these men would provo 
course tho Chief Commissioner lost faithful.” 
bo time in urging, but wlurn tho f It should tmt te omitted alto* 
PommMder*W)hfaf took the matter geiitor from the mtmtive that m 
fa laid, tho local military authorities tho ll)th the tk$imm4^f4h*Chkt 
wifad out that they had pledged Issued another addtm to tho K&lfre 
tbemselveeiKittodimm the Bepoye. Army, fa the shape of a General 
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Another source of anxiety was this. Before the 1587. 

week had passed, news came to Umhallah that the Ma y- 

G-oorkahs of the Nusseree Battalion, from no sympathy Nussuree f th ° 
with the regular army, but from some personal causes battalion, 
of disaffection, had broken into revolt just when their 
services were wanted, had refused to march to Pbillour, 
had plundered the Commander-in-Chicf’s baggage, 
and threatened to attack Simlah. Then there came The panic on 
a great cry of terror from the pleasant places which tllc 
Anson had just quitted, and in which, only a few days 
before, the voice of joy and gladness had been reso¬ 
nant in a hundred happy homes. It was the season 
when our English ladies, some with their husbands, 
some without them, were escaping from the hot winds 
of the Northern Provinces and disporting themselves, 
in all the flush of renovated health and strength and 
new-born elasticity, under the cheering influence of 
the mountain breezes on the slopes of the Himalayalis. 

It might well have been regarded, in the first instance, 
as a happy circumstance that so many of our country¬ 
women were away from the military cantonments, in 
which mutiny and murder had so hideously displayed 
themselves; but when it was known that those joyous 
playgrounds were being stripped of their defences, 
and that if danger were to threaten the homes of our 


Order, in which, after adverting to as solemnly ho.pledges his word and 
the general uneasiness of tho Sepoys honour that none shall over bo exon- 
and to his former efforts to allay it, cised. He announces this to the 
he said: “ His Excellency has deter- Native Army in tho full confidence 
mined that tho new riflo-oartridgo, that all will, now perform their duty 
and every now cartridge, shall be dm- free from anxiety and ogre, and ho 
continued, and that in Arturo balled prepared to stand and shod the last 
ammunition shall bo made up by eaoU drop of their blood, as they have 

S ent for its own use by a proper formerly dome, by rate aide of tho 
islimont entertained for this British troops, and In dofenoe of the 
purpose. The OommanderdB-flluof country.” Such words Ija. season 
solemnly assures the Army that no might be good, hut the season had 
interference with their, castes or re* bog since pawed, 
ligimu was ever contemplated, and 
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people there would be nothing but G ocVh mercy to 
protect them, a feeling of insecurity and alarm arose;, 
which needed but little to aggravate it into a great 
panic. When, therefore, tidings came that the Nus- 
seree battalion, at a distance of some three or four 
miles from Simlah, had risen in rebellion, there was 
general consternation. It was rumoured that the offi¬ 
cers and their families at Jutogh had been murdered, 
and that the Goorkahs were marching on Simlah intent 
on slaughter and spoliation. Then, for the greater 
part of two long days, many tasted the bitterness 
of death. The agony of terror swept our English 
families out of their holiday-homes, as with the 
besom of coming destruction; and in wild confusion 
men, women, and children streamed down towards 
the plains, or huddled together at the point esteemed 
to be best capable of defence.* Never, at any time 
or in any place, have the consummate gallantry of 
Englishmen and the heroic endurance of English¬ 
women been more nobly—more beautifully—mani¬ 
fested than in the great conflict for supremacy, of 
which I am writing. But the incidents of those two 
days on the Hills are not to be regarded with na¬ 
tional pride. The strong instinct of self-preservation 
was dominant over all. Men forgot their manhood 
in what seemed to bo a struggle for life ;f and it is 
not strange, therefore, that delicate ladies with little 
children clinging to them, should have abandoned 
themselves uncontrolledly to their fears. 


* This wa* the Bank. See Cave- 
Browned " Punjab and Delhi In 
1857,” whfeh contain* an animated 
apoount of the two. day*’ panic on 
the Bale, The writer ■*»# that at 
the. Bank were comwemaed acme 
end rtf our Oerfettan people, 
.' a" hundred ware 


f Mr. Cave-Browne describes 
“ladle* tolling along 1 on, foot, ratnly 
trying to persuade, entreat, threaten 
the boater* to hurry on with their 
on which wow their help- 
leas ohudren, while' men were out¬ 
bidding each other, and cmUiddim 
ladkt, to eeoure beams tor their 
baggage." 
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But the panic was a groundless panic. The Nus- 3 857 . 

seree battalion, though grossly insubordinate, was May ' 
not intent on the murder of our people. The Gloor- 
kahs had grievances, real or supposed, to be redressed, 
and when certain concessions had been made to them, 
they returned to their allegiance, and afterwards be¬ 
came good soldiers.* And not without some feeling 
of shame our people went back to their deserted 
homos and found everything just as it had been 
left. Those, whose excited imaginations had seen 
blazing houses and household wrecks, re-entered their 
dwelling places to see with their fleshly eyes the 
unfinished letter on the desk and the embroidery on 
the work-table undisturbed by marauding hands. 

Even the trinkets of the ladies were as if they had 
never been out of the safest custody. But confidence, 
which is ever u a plant of slow growth,” is slowest 
when once trampled or cut down ; and it was long 
before our English families at the hill-stations re¬ 
covered the serenity they had lost. Every officer fit 
for service was called to join his regiment, ami the 
European soldiery were too much needed in the field 
to allow any force to he left for the protection of the 
tender congregation of women and children on the 
slopes of the great hills.f 

The Gomtnandcr-in-Cliicf had, indeed, other things Prepsratiea 
to consider than these social alarms. The defection 
of the Nusserec battalion was a source of perplexity 


* It is Mid that one of their 
principal causes of complaint woe 
the fact that they had been ordered , 
to march down to the plains* and 
that no arrangcmonts had been made 
for (he protection of their fitmUIa* in 
their absence. They were also in 
, arrow* of nay. 

T Ur. (krc-Browne relates that u 
the CcpmsadinMn-Chitf wm riding 

VOL. «. L 


out of Simbth, Mr. hlayae, the Chap¬ 
lain, informed him that the station 
w«a la neat danger from the number 
of ‘ , MffMai»e’ r in the Ifomrr, and 
asked that some Esropeoue might be 
Mat 1 up for its protection. The 
General said that he could not spare 
any. “ What, then, ore the ladies to 
dor’ ashed the Chaplain. " The 
best they can,” was the answer. 
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ay ‘ siege train could be escorted safely to Umballah. It 
was of the highest importance, at this time, that the 
European troops should be exposed as little as pos¬ 
sible to the blazing heats of the summer sun. It was 
the sultriest season of the year, and cholera was 
already threatening our camp. The regiment of 
hardy Goorkahs, of whose loyalty there had been no 
previous doubt, were just the men for the work; and 
now their services were lost to us for a while. There 
was nothing, therefore, left but a resort to Hindos- 
tancc troops of doubtful fidelity, or to a contingent 
force supplied by a friendly Native chief. Mean¬ 
while there was great activity in the magazine of 
Phillour. Day and night our troops, under Lieu- 
tenant Griffith, Commissary of Ordnance, toiled on 
incessantly to prepare the siege train and to supply 
ammunition of all kinds for the advancing army. A 
day, even an hour, lost, might have been fatal; for 
the Sutlej was rising, and the bridge of boats, by 
which the Train was to cross the river, might have 
been Bwept away before our preparations wore com¬ 
plete. 

The Depart- But there were worse perplexities even than these. 
The elaborate organisation of the army which Anson 
commanded was found to be a burden and an encum¬ 
brance. The Chiefs of all the Staff-departments 
of the Army were at his elbow. They were necessarily 
men of large experience, selected for their approved 
ability and extensive knowledge; and it was right that 
he should consult them. But Departments are ever 
slow to move—over encumbered with a sense of 
responsibility, which presses upon them with the 
^^tuctive' force of paralysis. These Indian Military 
ttopartftkents were the best possible Departments in 
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time of peace. They had immense masses of corre¬ 
spondence written up and endorsed with the most 
praiseworthy punctuality and precision. They were 
always prepared with a precedent; always ready to 
check an irregularity, and to chastise an over-zealous 
public servant not moving in the strictest grooves of 
Routine. It was, indeed, their especial function to 
suppress what they regarded as the superfluous acti¬ 
vities of individual men; and individual men never 
did great things until they got fairly out of the reach 
of the Departments. They were nominally War 
Departments. There would have been no need of 
such Departments if war had been abolished from off 
the face of the land. But it was the speciality of 
these War Departments that they were never pre¬ 
pared for war. Surrounded as we were, within and 
without, with hostile populations, and living in a 
chronic state of danger from a multiplicity of causes, 
wo yet were fully prepared for almost anything in 
the world but fighting. Without long delay we could 
place ourselves in neither a defensive nor an offen¬ 
sive attitude. We could “ stand fast” as well as any 
nation in the world, but there was never any facility 
of moving. As soon as ever there came a necessity 
for action, it was found that action was impossible. 
The Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, 
the Commissary-General, the Chief of the Army 
Medical Department, each had his own special reason 
to give why the “thing” was “impossible.” No 
ammunition—no carriages*—no hospital stores—no 
doolies for the sick and wounded. Koch head of a 
Department, indeed, had his own particular protest 
to fling in the face of the Commander-in-Chief. 

was his motto. It was the custom 
of Departments. It was the rule of the Service. No 

: . ti 2 


1857. 

May. 
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one wag’ at all asliamecTof it. It had come down by 
official inheritance from one to the other, and the 
Chief of the Department merely walked in the plea¬ 
sant paths which, years before, as a Deputy Assistant, 
he had trodden under some defunct Chief of pious 
memory. In a word, it was the system. Every now 
and then, some seer like Henry Lawrence rose up to 
protest against it. And when, in the plain language 
of common sense, the truth was laid bare to the 
public, some cried, “ How true!” but the many smiled 
incredulously, and denounced the writer as an 
alarmist. And so General Anson, having found 
things in that normal state of unpreparedness in 
which his predecessors had delighted, had followed 
in their footsteps, nothing doubting, until suddenly 
brought face to face with a dire necessity, he found 
that everything was in its wrong place. The storm- 
signals were up, but the life-boat was in the church- 
steeple, and no one could find the keys of the 
church.* 

It was not strange, therefore, that Anson felt it 
would not be prudent, with the means then at his 
disposal, to risk “an enterprise on Delhi.” “It 
becomes now a matter for your consideration,” he 
wrote to Sir John Lawrence on the 17th, “ whether 
it would bo prudent to risk the small European 
force wc have here in an enterprise on Delhi. I 
think not. It is wholly, in toy opinion, insufficient 
for the purpose. The walls could, of course, be 

* On the 18tli of May Gwtaral ammunition, and tlieir waggons at 
. Barnard wrote from Umballah, »ay- Ixmdianah—seven day*’ tifft Com¬ 
ing *. " And now that they [the Hu- misaariat without sufficient transport 
roppaa wgimontej are enllooted, at hand. This ia the boasted Indian 
without teat*, without ammunition, Amy, and this is the force with 
% w«t. ham not twenty rounds whioli the civilians would have us 
Unmn . Two troops of Horeti Acttl- go to Dolht”—•Compare also letter 
Im-jri'.twtaM'ignM, tat no reserve quoted in the text, page 106. 
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battered down with heavy guns. The entrance 3857. 

might be opened, and little resistance offered. But Ma y- 

so few men in a great city, with such narrow 
streets, and an immense armed population, who 
knew every turn and corner of them, would, it 
appears to me, be in a very dangerous position, and 
if six or seven hundred were disabled, what would 
remain? Could we hold it with the whole country 
around against us ? Could we cither stay in or out 
of it ? My own view of the state of things now is, 
that by carefully collecting our resources, having got 
rid of the bad materials which we cannot trust, and 
having supplied their places with others of a better 
sort, it would not be very long before wo could pro¬ 
ceed without a chance of failure, in whatever direc¬ 
tion we might please. Your telegraphic message in¬ 
forming me of the measures which you have taken to 
raise fresh troops confirms me in this opinion. I must 
add, also, that this is now the opinion of all here 
whom I have consulted upon it—the Major-General 
and Brigadier, the Adjutant-General, Quarter-muster- 
Gencral, and Commissary-General. The latter 1ms, 
however, offered a positive unpediment to it, in the 
impossibility of providing what would be necessary 
for such an advance under from sixteen to twenty 
days. I thought it could have been done in less; 
but that was before I had seen Colonel Thomson. 

Indeed, it is very little more than forty-eight hours 
since I came here, and every turn produces some¬ 
thing which may alter a previous opinion.”* 

* The views of General Anson at was cm strongly opposed ft) tins 
thin time are thus stated in an an- pdpnlar instinct at the moment. Re¬ 
published memoir by Colonel Daird ooinising, as all conversant with 
Smith, from which other quotations nufllary amirs oould not fail to do, 
will be made * " It is generally un- that strategically considered the posh 
dereteod that the <mm whioh re- (Ion of a weak foroc at Delhi must 
Wt m mM itself sent to his mind be, if not utterly false, yet of extreme 
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But these doubts were but of brief duration. Let 
Adjutants-General, and Quarter-masters-General, and 
Commissaries-General suggest what difficulties they 
might, there were other powers, to North and South, 
ih. whose sight all delay, in such a crisis, was an 
offence and an abomination. Lord Canning, from 
Calcutta, and Sir John Lawrence, from the Punjab, 
flashed to the Head Quarters of the Army emphatic 
messages, urging Anson to move on Delhi, with such 
force as he could gather; and followed up their 
eager telegrams with letters scarcely less eager. The 
Governor-General, to whom Anson had not commu¬ 
nicated the views which he had expressed in the pre¬ 
ceding letter to the Chief Commissioner of the Pun¬ 
jab, was overjoyed by the thought that there was so 
much activity at Head-Quarters. Encouraged by 
tiie earlier letters of the Military Chief, and still more 
by a message ho had received from Mr. Colvin, at 
Agra, Canning wrote on the 17th to Anson, saying 
that ho learnt the good news “with intense plea¬ 
sure.’’ “ For,” he added, “ I doubted whether you 
would be able to collect so strong a body of troops 
in the time. I cannot doubt that it will now prove 
amply sufficient, and I am very grateful to you for 
enabling mo to feel confident on this point An un¬ 
successful demonstration against Delhi, or even any 
appearance of delay in proceeding to act, when once 
our force is on the spot, would have a most injurious 
effect—I mean in Bengal generally. Every station 


Ber, b° 1* believed ta liava advo* 
id the withdrawal of tbs imell 
and bolatad detaohmenle on the 
Doth, and tbo «meenMdon of tbe 



permitting tbe Are of revolt to bom 
aa densely ae it might within die 
Unite iadwated, to okeck itt anreod 
beyond them on tbe northward, end 
ultimatel? to proceed to quench It 
with meant mat would make the 
tamw eemSh.’W VtmiMOei Memoir 
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and cantonment is in a state of excitement, and any- 1857. 
tiling in the nature of a check would give confidence 
to the disaffected regiments, which might lead to 
something worse than the horrors of Delhi. Allahabad, 

Benares, Oudh (except Lucknow, which 1 believe to 
be safe), and a host of places of less importance where 
Native troops are alone, will continue to be a source 
of much anxiety until Delhi is disposed of. It is for 
this that I have telegraphed to you to make ns short 
work as possible of the rebels, who have cooped them¬ 
selves up there, and whom you cannot crush too re¬ 
morselessly. I should rejoieo to hear that there had 
been no holding our men, and that the vengeance 
had been terrible.” 

Whilst Lord Canning was thus expressing his gra- Corwoml- 
tifcude to 4-nson, Sir John Lawrence, who was nearer 
the scone of action, and in closer communication with****** 
the Commandor-iii-Chiof, knowing better what were 
the prevailing counsels at Head Quarters, was urgent 
in his remonstrances against delay. He knew the 
temper of the people well; and nothing was clearer 
to the eye of his experience than that, in the con¬ 
juncture which had arisen, it was necessary above all 
things to maintain an appearance of successful ac¬ 
tivity. Any semblance of paralysis at such a time 
must, he knew, be fatal to us. At such periods the 
Natives of India wait and watch. It is in conformity 
with the genius of a people, equally timid end super¬ 
stitious, to bo worshippers of success* John Law¬ 
rence knew well that if Of any time the Englishin 
India should hetray symptom of irresolution in the 
face of danger,, thousands and tons of thousands, 
believing that the day of our supremacy is past, 
would first fall away from, and thtto risc against their 
masters. But we had reached an epoch in the 
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History of our great Indian Empire at ■which the 
impression of our coming fall was stronger than it 
had ever been before, and there were those who, on 
the first sign of weakness in our camp, would have 
pointed exultingly to the beginning of the end. It 
wfis not a time, indeed, to calculate military means 
aud resources, or to regard strategical principles in 
the conduct of our armies; hut simply to move and 
strike—to move somewhere and to strike some one. 
And it was to this necessity of prompt and vigorous 
action that the counsels of John Lawrence ever 
pointed— not to any particular line of procedure to 
be dictated to the Military (iliief. “ I do not myself," 
he wrote to Anson, on the 21st. of May, “ think that 
the country anywhere is against us—certainly not 
from hero to within a few miles of Delhi. I served 
for nearly thirteen yearn in Delhi, and know the 
people well. My belief is, that with good manage¬ 
ment on the part of the Civil officers, it would open 
its gates on the approach of our troops. It seems 
incredible to conceivedthat the mutineers can hold 
and defend it. Still, I admit that on military prin¬ 
ciples, in the present state of affairs, it may not bo 
expedient to advance on Delhi; certainly not until 
the Meerut force is prepared to act, which it can only 
bo when set free. Once relieve Meerut, and give 
confidence to the country, no difficulty regarding 
carriage can occur. By good arrangements tho 
owners will come forward, but in any case it can be 
collected. From Meerut you will be able to form a * 
Bound judgment on tho course to be f<dlow«d. If 
the country lower down be disturbed, aad the Sepoy* 
'.hare indtbied,' I conceive;' it .would ;W a '■ pamaount 

P IftC ^ *ad dis- 
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hand, all were safe, it would, be a question whether 
you should consolidate your resources there, or 
march on Delhi. I think it must be allowed that 
our European troops are not placed at this or that 
station simply to hold' it, but to be ready to move 
wherever they may be required. Salubrious and 
centrical points for their location were selected; but 
so long as we maintain our prestige and keep the 
country quiet, it cannot signify how many canton¬ 
ments wo abandon. But this we cannot do, if we 
allow two or three Native corps to checkmate large, 
bodies of Europeans. It will then he a mere, ques¬ 
tion of time, by slow degrees, but of a certainty the 
Native troops must destroy us. Wc are doing all 
we can to strengthen ourselves, and to reinforce you, 
cither by direct or indirect means.* But can your 
Excellency suppose for one, moment that the Irregu¬ 
lar troops will remain staunch, if they see, our Euro¬ 
pean soldiers cooped up in their cantonments, tamely 
awaiting the progress of events. Your Excellency 
remarks that we must carefully collect our resources; 
but wliat are those resources, but our European 
soldiers, our guns, and our materiel: these arc all 
ready at hand, and only require to be handled wisely 
and vigorously to produce great results. We have 
money also, and the control of the country. But if 
disaffection spread, insurrection will follow, and we 
shall then neither be able to collect the revenue, 
nor procure supplies.” “ Pray,” he continued, “ only 
reflect on the whole history Of India, Where have 
we failed, when wo acted vigorously ? Where have 
we succeeded, when guided by timid counsels ? 
Olive, with twelve hundred^ fought at Plasscy in 

* TW* U to be umterttooi m referring to the memres taken in tUo 
Fnnjaib. 
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May ' forty thousand men, and conquered Bengal. Mon- 
, son retreated from the Chumbul, and before ho 
gained Agra, his army was disorganised and partially 
annihilated. Look at the Caubul catastrophe. It 
might have been averted by resolute and bold action. 
The Irregulars of the Army, the Kuzzilbashes, in 
short our friends, of whom we had many, only left 
us when they found we were not true to ourselves. 
IIow can it be supposed that strangers and merce¬ 
naries will sacrifice everything for us ? There is a 
point xxp to which they will stand by us, for they know 
that we have always been eventually successful, and 
that we are good masters; but go beyond this point, 
and every man will look to his immediate benefit, 
his present safety. The Bunjub Irregulars are march¬ 
ing down in the highest spirits, proud to be trusted, 
and eager to show their superiority .over the Regular 
troops—-ready to fight, shoulder to shoulder, with 
the Europeans. But if, on their arrival, they find 
the Europeans behind breastworks, they will begin 
to think that the game is up. Recollect that all this 
time, while we are halting, the emissaries of the 
mutineers are writing to, and visiting, every canton¬ 
ment. ... I cannot comprehend what the Commis¬ 
sariat can mean by requiring from sixteen to twenty 
days to procure provisions. I am persuaded that alt 
you can require to take with you must be pro¬ 
curable In two op three. We have had an extra¬ 


ordinary good harvest, and supplies must be abun¬ 
dant between ITmballah and Meerut The greater 


portion of the country is well cultivated. We are 
aimding our troops in every direction without diffi- 
through tracts which are comparatively desert. 
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and Rajah of Jlicend, and the country generally, for 
they have shown evidence of being on our side, but 
utterly to distrust the regular Sepoys. I would spare 
no expense to carry every European soldier—at any 
rate, to carry every other one. By alternately march¬ 
ing and riding, their strength and spirits will he 
maintained. We arc pushing on the Guides, the 
Fourth Sikhs, the First and Fourth Punjab regi¬ 
ments of Infantry, from different parts of the Punjab, 
in this way. If there is any officer in the Punjab 
whom your Excellency would wish to lmve at your 
side, pray don’t hesitate to apply for him. There is a 
young officer now at Head Quarters, who, though 
young in years, has seen much service, and proved 
himself an excellent soldier. I allude to Captain 
Norman, of the Adjutant-General’s office. Sir Colin 
Campbell had the highest opinion of his judgment; 
and when he loft Peshawur it was considered a 
public loss.” 

Of the exceeding force and cogency of this no 
doubt can be entertained. It was the, right, language 
for the crisis —rough, ready, and straight to the 
point. The great Punjab Commissioner, with his 
loins girt about, eager for the encounter, impatient 
to strike, was not in a mood to make gentle allow¬ 
ances or to weigh nice phrases of courteous discourse. 
But, in what he wrote, he intended to convoy no re¬ 
proaches to the Military Chief. It was simply the 
irrepressible enthusiasm of a nature, impatient of 
departmental dollyioga and regulation restraints, and 
in its own utter freedom from aU&ar of reeponsi- 
bilitynot quite toiorant of the weakness of thoeo who, 
hold back by a fear of frilure, shrink from encoun¬ 
tering heroic risks. It was not that ho mistrusted 
the man Anson, but that he mistrusted all the cum* 
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May. -which never had been found ripe for sudden action— 
never had improvised an expedition or precipitated 
an enterprise, ever since Departments were created— 
though, in truth, he could not see that in the ma¬ 
chinery itself there was anything to unfit it for 
prompt action. “ I should greatly regret,” he wrote 
two days'afterwards, “if any message or letter of 
mine should annoy you. I have written warmly 
and strongly in favour of an advance, because I felt 
assured that such was the true policy. However 
much we may be taken by surprise, our military 
organisation admits of prompt action. The country 
is almost sure to be with us, if it were only that we 
save them from trouble; and this will more espe¬ 
cially be the case in an affair like the present, when 
we have really to contend only with our own troops, 
with whom the people can have no sympathy.” The 
Commissariat, in such a case, is ever the chief 
stumbling-block; and the impediments thrown up 
are those of which military men take the most, and 
civilians the least, account. Anson was told at Um- 
ballah that they were insuperable. But John Law¬ 
rence, at Rawul-Pindee, could not recognise the force 
of the obstructive argument. “I cannot compre¬ 
hend,” he wrote to Anson, “ why Colonel Thomson 
requires so much supplies. To carry so much food 
with the troops is to encumber the column and waste 
our money. To guard against accidents, three or 
four days’ supplies should be taken, but no more. 
My belief is, that ten thousand troops might march 
aU oyer the North-West, and, provided they paid for 
what they required, no difficulty in obtaining sup- 
bo experienced.” It is plain, too, that at 
&e Delhi difficulty was, in the Punjab, 
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hold to be a light one, for Lawrence added : “ I still 1857. 
think that no real resistance at Delhi will be at- May ’ 
tempted; but, of course, we must first get the Meerut 
force in order, and, in moving against Delhi, go pre¬ 
pared to tight. My impression is, that, on the ap¬ 
proach of our troops, the mutineers will either dis¬ 
perse, or the people of the city rise and open their 
gates.”* 

Whether General Anson ever recognised the fact 
that the conjuncture was one in which all rules of Government, 
warfare must bow their necks to stern political neces¬ 
sity, is not very apparent; but if he still maintained 
his opinions as a soldier, he knew well that it was his 
duty to yield his judgment to the authority of the 
supreme Civil power; and when he received an 
emphatic enunciation of the views of the Governor- 
General, ho prepared to march down upon Delhi. 

“ T regret,” ho wrote to the Governor-General on the 
2.‘5rd of May, “ that it 1ms not been possible to move 
sooner upon Delhi. The force is so small that it 
must not he frittered away. You say in your Tele¬ 
graphic Message that Delhi must lie recovered, ‘hut 
[the operations] to be undertaken by a strong British 
force.’ There is not this in the country. We have 
collected all within reach. I venture to say that not 
an hour has been lost, and that the movement of the 
troops from Umballah will have been accomplished in 
a space of time which was not considered possible on 
my arrival here.” And ho concluded his letter by 

* Iu a previous letter (Mar 21) om Wnnert. fat * good pause, with 
Lawrence had written: " At Item European oSoera at their beau, and 
the Sepoys have murdered their oil- Jtegueb comrade* at their aide, they 
ears and taken our guns, but even have seldom none anything t sts mu. 
there they did not stand. No num- tineers they cannot ngbfc-Hfaey wilt 
bar of them can (hoc a moderate body bum, destroy, and massacre, bat not 
of £ttrap«8iM fairly handled. Of late fight.” 
years, oven when lighting under our 
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saying: “I should be glad to know whether you 
consider the Force with which I propose to attack 
Delhi sufficient—and, namely, ‘ a strong British 
Force.’ ” He had by this time clearly calculated his 
available strength for the great enterprise before him 
—and it was this, as detailed in a letter which he 
wrote to General Hewitt at Meerut: “ The force from 
Umballah consists of the Ninth Lancers, one squadron 
of the Fourth Lancers, Her Majesty’s Seventy-fifth 
Foot, First European Regiment, Second European 
Regiment, Sixtieth Native Infantry, two troops of 
Horae Artillery. They arc formed into two small 
brigades. Brigadier Halifax commands the first. . . 
Brigadier Jones the second brigade. Four companies 
of the First Fusilcera, one squadron of Ninth Lancers, 
two guns, Horse Artillery, were moved to Kurnaul 
on the 17th, and arrived on the 20th. Six companios 
of the First Fusilcera followed on the 21st. Her 
Majesty’s Seventy-fifth Foot and Sixtieth Regiment 
of Native Infantry marched on the 22nd. One 
squadron Ninth Lancers and four guns will march on 
the 24th or 25th. The above will be at Kurnaul on 
the 28th. The Second Europeans, third troop thiird 
brigade of Horse Artillery will probably follow on the 
26th. The whole will be at Kurnaul on the SOfch. 
I propose then to advance with the column towards 
Delhi on the 1st, and be opposite to Baghput on the 
5th. At this place I should wish to be joined by the 
force from Meerut. To reach it four days may be cal¬ 
culated on.” £( A small siege train,” he added, “has 
left Loodianah, and is expected here on the 26th. It 
will require eleven days to get it to Delhi. It may 
join us at Baghput on or about the 6th, the day after 
that Ihave named for the junction of your force, I 
di&pftnd On your supplying at least one hundred and 
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twenty Artillerymen to work it. You will bring, 
besides, according to statement l’eceived, two squad¬ 
rons of Carabineers, a wing of the Sixtieth Rifles, 
one light field battery, one troop of Ilox'se Artillery, 
and any Sappers you can depend upon, and of course 
the non-commissioned European officers belonging to 
them.” 

Whilst Anson was writing this from tlmballah, Lord 
Canning was telegraphing a message to him, through 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, announcing the re¬ 
inforcements which were expected at Calcutta, and 
adding that everything depended u upon disposing 
speedily of Delhi, and making a terrible example. No 
amount of severity can be too great. I will support 
you in any degree of it.” The,re was nothing uncer¬ 
tain in this sound. But it is clear that the Governor- 
General, in his eagerness to strike a sudden and a 
heavy blow at the enemy, very much under-rated the 
military difficulties with which Anson was called upon 
to contend, and believed overmuch in the facile execu¬ 
tion of the impossible; for, on the 81st of May, he 
telegraphed again to tho Commander-in-Chief, saying: 
“ X have heard to-day that you do not expect to bo 
before Delhi till the 9th (Juno). In the mean time 
Cawnpore and Lucknow are severely pressed, and 
the country between Delhi and Cawnpore is passing 
into the hands of the rebels. It is of tho utmost 
importance to prevent this, and to relieve Cawnpore. 
But rapid action will do it Your force of Artillery 
will enable you to dispose of Delhi with certainty. I 
therefore beg that you will detach one European In- 
fantry Regiment and a smell, force of European 
Cavalry to the south of Delhi, without keeping them 
for operations there, so that Alighur may be re¬ 
wired and Cawnpore relieved immediately. It is 
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impossible to overrate the importance of showing 
European troops between Delhi and Cawnporc, Luck¬ 
now and Allahabad, depend upon it.” 

It is easy to conceive what would have been the 
perplexity in General Anson’s mind, if he had re¬ 
ceived these instructions. The recovery of Delhi 
seemed to be an enterprise beyond the reach of the 
slender meaus at his disposal; but he was expected 
also to operate in the country beyond, and in the 
straits of his weakness to display strength on an ex¬ 
tensive field of action. The Army was already on its 
way to Delhi. For whilst the Military Departments 
were protesting their inability to move the Army, the 
Civilians at IJmbnllah—ollicially the Commissioner 
of the Cis-Sutlej States, and the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the district, individually Mr. George Barnes 
and Mr. Douglas Forsyth -wens putting forth their 
strength, moving all the agents beneath them, and 
employing the influence which their position had 
given them among the people to accomplish promptly 
and effectually the great object now to be attained. 
It little mattered if, at such a time, the ordinary 
civil business were temporarily suspended. It be¬ 
hoved, at such a moment, every man to be more or 
less a soldier. So the civil officers, not only at Um* 
ballah, but all around it, in the important country 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej, went to work 
right manfully in aid of the military authorities; 
collected carts, collected cattle, ‘collected coolies, and 
brought together and stored in Umballah large sup¬ 
plies of grain for the army.* And this, too, in the 

* Mr. fames, in fcts official re- arena in the vast of carriages. Tim 
Stitt, has ttwofilcd that,, “ A* soon Dittmtjr-Oomtniaaarf General having 
ittfil seen by the Commander- officially declared Hu inability I o meet 
; that an onward movement the wants of the army, the Civil An* 

SkMmmtta&v •rtiwdstt difficulty tboritiu were called upon to supply 
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face of difficulties and impediments which would 1SS7- 

have dismayed and obstructed less earnest workmen ; Ma . v ' 

for ever, after the fashion of their kind, Natives of 
all classes stood aloof, waiting and watching the issue 
of events; from the capitalist to the coolie all shrunk 
alike from rendering active, assistance to those whose 
power might be swept away in a day. 

There were other important services, which at. this Frotoelml 
time the civil officers rendered to their country • 
doing, indeed, that without which all else would have 
been in vain. In the country between the dunum 
and the Sutlej were the great chiefs of what were 
known as the “ Protected Sikh States.' 1 These states, 
at the commencement of the century, we hud rescued 
by our interference from the grasp of Rt inject Singh, 
and ever since the time when the Rajah of Puteeaiah 
placed in the bunds of young Charles Metnilfe the 
keys of his fort, and said that ail he possessed was at 
the service of the Ih’itisli Government, those chiefs, 
secure in the possession of their rights, bail been true 
to the English alliance. They had survived the ruin 
of tht! old Sikh Empire, and were grateful to us Ibr 
the protection which we, had afforded and the hide- 
|>endonee which we had preserved. There arc sea¬ 
sons in the lives of nil tuitions, when faith is weak anti 
temptation is strong, and, for a little space, the Ois- 
Sut lej chiefs, when the clouds of our first trouble were 
lowering over us, may have been beset with doubts 
and perplexities and fears of aiding with the weaker 
party. Their hesitation, however, was short-lived. 

i 1 « 

lb* ikmuttl. At KmhuUuh there itM isuuirtn) rnrta, I wo tbmmotl 
orer Iwra nilifienlty to furnkh «4tl* wmem, soil two IuouwuhI «h4u«* 
nr #ay kind. Uu* enrtt* win# Of ft very worn Hindu uwr to the CJoramiswtrial. 
inferior ilcwriptlon $ however, Midi Depnrtmeat; thirty thmuttnil mimmln 
M they Wmw they hud to feu tmted of *min were likewhw oolbictiul owl 
intotervieo, mul in tiro eoarw of a etowsdl for the Army itt the town of 
week, niter the utmost eiurtbrn*, UmWluh." 
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The excellent tact of Douglas Forsyth, who took 
upon himself the responsibility of calling upon the 
Maharajah of Puteealah for assistance, smoothed 
down the apprehensions of that chief, and he took 
his course manfully and consistently, never swerving 
from the straight path of his duty. The chiefs of 
Jheend and Nabha followed his example, and wore 
equally true to the British alliance.* It was of the 
utmost importance, at that time, that the road from 
Umballah to ICurnaul should be kept open; for it 
was to the latter place—once a flourishing military 
cantonment, but at the time of which I am writing 
deserted and decayed—that the troops from Umballah 
were now marching; and there the fugitives from 
Delhi had mostly assembled, and something of an 
attempt had been made to re-establish the shattered 
edifice of British authority upon a fragment of the 
ruins of Delhi.f Abovo all, to hold Kurnaul was to 
keep open the communications between Umballah 
and Meerut, and so to facilitate the junction of tho 
forces from those two points. Happily for us, in 
this juncture tho Newab of Kurnaul, a Mahomcdan 


* Sou Mr. Barneys report* “Tho 
first object was to provide for tho 
safety of the Grand Trunk 'Rood and 
tho two stations of Vhunesur and 
Iiondhiamth, which wore without re¬ 
liable troops. X accordingly directed 
tho Rajah of Jheend to proceed to 
Kurnaul with all his available force. 
Tho Maharajah of Puteealah, at my 
request, scut a detachment of all 
arms, and throe guns, under his 
brother, to Tlmnesur on tho Grund 
Trunk Hoad between Umballah and 
Kurnaul. Tho ilajab of Nabha and 
the Nowab of Malair Kotola were 
requested to march with their won 
to TdOodhiamih, and the Bajah of Pu- 
r^wipere was desired to place him* 
till under % orders of uto Deputy 


Commissioner of Yemonoro* Thus 
all points of tho main line of road 
wove secured, and tho Rajah of 
Jhcenrl was also instructed to collect 
supplies aud carriages for tho field 
force* to protect the station of Kur¬ 
naul, &o. It should be added that 
Sir John Lawrence had telegraphed 
on. tho Ldth to “get the Maharajah 
of Putoofikh to send one regiment 
to Thanesur and another to I/rod* 
himiah.” The policy from the first 
was to trust the great Ck-Sufctoj 
Chiefs. See also note In the Ap¬ 
pendix. 

f Brigadier Graves and Mr. Le 
Baa, who had affected their escape 
from Delhi* were tho representatives 
of the military and civil authority. 
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nobleman and land-owner of large influence in that 1^57 
part of the country, threw the weight of bin personal ^ 
power into the scales on our side * This, doubtless, 
was great help to us; and when the Jheond Rajah 
sent down his troops to Kurnuul, the danger of a 
general rising of the mixed population of that part 
of the country hud push'd iiwuv. TTu- <nutiugont 
arrive<l on the night of the isth, and <>n the following 
morning the first detachment of Kurnpeuns marched 
into the eantonment.f Meanwhile, the. I’uteealuh 
Rajah was occupying Thnney>ur, on the great, hig>ti 
road between Umbnllah and Knrmml, tnd thus the 
communication between these two important points 
wits fully secured. 

At the distance of a few miles from the station 
of Kurnnul lies the town of Ihmipnt, a place famous 
in Indian annals; for there, on the neighbouring 
plain, had gw‘tit armies contended, and thriec with 
tremendous carnage the destinies of India had h«on 
deeided on its battle-fields, At this point the bulk 
of thudheend (Juntingcnt was now posted, and a* fresh 
detachments o{ the army from I'mballuh marched 
into Kunnuil, the advanced guard pushed on to 
Pampufc, where it was presently joined by the war 
companies of the Fusilcers, two more squadrons of 
the Lancer regiment, and four guns. The Kuro|>eaits, 
weakened though they were by the burning heats of 
May, were eager for the conflict, and already there 
had grown up amongst them that intense hatred of the 

* Mr. Raikni iu hie •• Notoi I ii*v» decided to throw in nty til 
on llio Ilovolt,” that “ Wlicft we luul Willi yours, >ty wword, my purw, 
no military forett nrnr Kurnnul, end and my /bllttft'rw uru nts your din. 
nil men wutohod anxiously the non. powt. 

duet of etolt loeal eliluf, the >\'ew*b f Tide niivtturmd dofnehmt'iil ww- 
of Kumnijl went to Mr, 1st Be* nmt eluted of tour companies nf the Mrst 
■idrexted him to tho following effect, Kueilccrx, two Homo Artillery gmiit, 

*8ir»Jt taro spent a steeples* uight and it squadron of tho JNiuth bniimn. 
itt meditating on U» state of offiuw; 

m2 
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(jl'IKTftl 

Anson. 


Native races which afterwards bore such bitter fruit, 
for even then they wore beginning to see before them 
evidences of the destroying hand of the Insurgent. 

With the last of the European Regiments General 
Anson left Umballah, on the 25th of May; and, on 
the 2Cth, he was lying at Kurnaul, helpless and 
hopeless, on the bed of death, in the mortal agonies 
of the great pest of the country. On the following 
day, Sir Henry Barnard arrived in Camp, a little 
after midnight, just in time, as he said, to receive 
the dying farewell of his chief. Anson was all hut 
gone; but he recognised his friend, and, in a faint 
voice, articulated: “ Barnard, I leave you the com¬ 
mand. You will say how anxious I have been to do 
my duty. I cannot recover. May success attend 
you. God bless you. Good-bye.”* And another 
hour had not spent itself before General George 
Anson had passed beyond the reach of all human 
praise or censure. The great responsibility thrown 
upon the Chief-Commander had filled him,with 
mental anxiety, which had increased the depressing 
influences of over-fatigue and exposure to the cli¬ 
mate in the most trying seuson of the year. He hud 
evinced much tender consideration for the health of 
his men, and he was oue of the first to be struck, 
down by the fiery blasts of the Indian summer. Ife 
was a brave soldier and an honest gentleman; and 
another brave soldier and honest gentleman, whilst 
the corpse luy unburied in the next room, wrote a 
lottor, saying: “I solemnly declare to you on my 
character as an officer, who, at all events, came to 
this country with the prestige of recent service with 
him, that not an hour Inis been lost in getting the 

* LeWw of Bit II. Barnard to oue k.v. nn tlu> 87th; at 2.15 ho 
Sir Charle* loiko, May 87, 1857. bronthml liis loot.'' Cholera was the 
"TW#,** he add*, * w«e it hw-p&et immediatu cuuso of hi* death. 
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small force now advanced as far as Paniput, and I 
hope to keep pushing on, as fast as T can got them 
up, on Delhi. The day I heard of the disaster at 
Delhi—which at Cmhallnh preceded any account 
from Meerut.—I immediately despatched my son, who 
rode to Simlah during the night to warn the (’om- 
mander-in-Chief, and bring him down. He lias him¬ 
self detailed all his movements to you, and l cammi, 
hut entertain hope, had he lived, yon would have 
taken a different view of his conduct, and not attri¬ 
buted any want, of energy tit him. Whatever might, 
have been accomplished by an immediate rush from 
Meerut could not he expected from rmhallah. The, 
European troops were all in.the Hills. Nothing hat. 
throe regiments of Native troops and setae Artillery 
Europeans wore tit the latter place* stud when the. 
llegiments on the Hills were as,scudded, the ficnrral 
was met. by protests against his advance, by the 
leading Staff and Medical Officers of his Army. The 
Oommissariati declared their utter inahilify to move 
the troops; the, Medical men represented theirs to 
provide the requisite attendants and hearers. Still 
matters went on. Troops were moved us fust as 
could ho done, ami arrangements made to meet the 
difficulty of hearers, Ammunition hnd to lie pro¬ 
cured from Phillour, for the men hud not twenty 
rounds in their pouches, and none in store; and the 
Artillery worn inefficient, m their reserve waggons 
wore all at Loodhianah. It Is only this day that I 
expect the necessary supply of ammunition to arrive 
at Umhallah. I have determined (I. say /, for poor 
Anson could only recognise me and hand me over 
the command when £ arrived last night) not to wait 
for the siege-train,”* 

* ItrHefti? Iforuuftl to Sir John Lawnmon, May 27, MS. 
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Thus passed away from the scone one of its chief 
actors, just as the curtain had risen on the great 
drama of British action. "With what success Anson 
might have played his distinguished part can now ho 
only conjectured. There arc those who heliovo that 
alike in wisdom and integrity he far outshone all his 
colleagues in the Supreme Council, and that when the 
crisis arrived he took in the situation and measured 
the work to be done with an accuracy and precision 
which none beside, soldier or civilian, brought to bear 
upon the opening incidents of the War.* Little time 
was allowed to him to recover from the first shock of 
the storm before it overwhelmed and destroyed him. 
But it would bo unjust to estimate what he did, or 
what he was capable of doing, by the measuring-rod 
of those who, during that eventful fortnight, believed 
that the recovery of Delhi was to be accomplished by 
the prompt movement of a small and imperfectly 
equipped British force. It is not in cotcmporary 
utterances that wo arc to look for a just verdiot. Wo 
must put aside all thought, indeed, of what even the 
wisest and the strongest said in the first paroxysm of 
perplexity, when all men looked to the Chief of the 
Army to do what then seemed to bo easy, and found 
that it was not done, Ifow difficult it really was will 
presently appear. And though the result of a sudden 

* Nee the Htntcmrnin of the author rejecting us crude and ridieulmiH tho 
of Hie ” Keel Pamphlet“ It was a MUffucHtumM went up by the collective 
common practice to sneer at General wisdom of Calcutta.” Jlmtory may 
Anwin ns a more Gurus Guard*’ not unwillingly accept thin; but 
General, m nui* who Imtl gainful hi« wlum it Is smut that General An*m», 
houmtro nt Newmarket Mat it is w when brought, in both thu Ooun* 
noverHmkss a fact that thin Horne cilh”—that in, the Executive and 
Guardi General, by dint of applim* Imtfiidutive Council#— #l fan# to fcou 
I'm and pmnverniiet*, made himself with men who had outdo legfodatinn 
*t> thoroughly a master of Ids profes* for India tho study of their live#* 
#&«* that, when the mutiny broke distanced them all, mm cannot Iwtp 
out* ho dlrovr up a plan of operation#, being somewhat startled by tho bom* 
wbfob lit# successor, a Crimean Ge. ness of the fts&ertinm 
tuiroi, carried out in all its details, 
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blow struck at. Delhi might have been successful, it 1W. 
is impossible', with our later knowledge of subsequent 
events to guide us, not to believe that in the month 
of May the risk of failuro was greater than the fair 
prospect of success. And wo may bo sure that if 
Ansou had ihmg himself headlong upon tins strong¬ 
hold of the enemy and failed, he would have been 
stigmatised as a rash and incapable general, ignorant 
of the first principles of war. 

Perhaps the judgment of Lord Panning on those Summing hr 
initial delays and their causes may he accepted as 1 
sound and just. “ Tho protracted delay,” ho wrote, 

“ has been caused, as far as I can gather from private 
letters from General Anson since I last wrote, by 
waiting for tho siege-train, and by want of carriage, 
for the Europeans. As regards the siege-train, 1 
believe it to have been an umviso delay. We shall 
crush Delhi more easily, of course; but I do not 
believe that wo should have been exposed to any 
reverse for want of a siege-train, and the time lost 
has cost us dear indeed. As to the carriage and 
Commissariat., it is impossible, in the absence of all 
information, to say how far the delay was avoidable 
and blamcablc. It would have been madness to move 
a European force at tins season with any deficiency 
of carriage (with cholera, too, amongst them), but I 
greatly doubt whether General Anson was well served 
in this matter of carriage. From many letters from 
Head Quarters which have been before me, I am 
satisfied that, with tho exception of one yotmg officer,* 
there was not a man on the Amy Staff who gave 
due thought to the political dangers of delay and to 

* It needscarcely 1m mid that the 1m* abundantly jiwtlflcd all tint high 
officer hero indicated was Certain, opinions ot his ohamotvr Ikon enter- 
now (18CD) Colonol, Normwi, who talnud. 
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18S7. the perils which hung over ns elsewhere ns long ns no 
May. move was made tipon Delhi. With the Stall', the 
Medical Staff especially, arguing the necessity of com¬ 
pleteness, mul none of them apparently conscious of 
the immense value of time, it is very probable that 
time was lost. On this subject you will see a letter 
from Sir John Lawrence to the Gomniandor-m-Cliief*. 
It is very earnest and practical, like sill that comes 
from him, and I wish with all my heart, that, lu* hud 
been nearer to Head Quarters. His counsels ami his 
thorough knowledge of the country would have, been 
invaluable. You must bear in mind, however, iti 
regard to his estimate of the time which should have 
been sufficient to put the army in motion, that, a 
great change was made in the Commissariat three 
years ago, when the Transport establishments were 
given up, and it was determined to trust henceforward 
to hiring beasts for the occasion. We are now 
making the first experiment of this change. Econo¬ 
mically, it was a prudent one, and in times of ordi. 
nary war might work well; but I shall lx; surprised 
if General Anson were not greatly impeded by it. 
Could it have been foreseen that our next operations 
would ho against our own regiments and subjects, no 
sane man would have recommended it.” 

From the deatli-hed of General Anson Sir Henry 
Barnard had received his instructions to take com¬ 
mand of the Delhi Field Force. And taking that 
command, lie east up at once the difficulties of his 
position. lie thought that if Anson's death had not, 
been accelerated, his last moments had been embit¬ 
tered, by the, reproaches of eager-minded civilians, 
who could not measure military difficulties as they 
Wfc mwured by soldiers; and he felt that, in the 
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execution of liis duty to his country, lie might bring is.- 7 . 

like ecu sure upon himself. He wan in a novel and Mf *y- 

wholly unanticipated position,® and he felt that, he 
was expected to do what was impossible. But. lie. 
went resolutely at. the work before him ; and filing 
himself into it with an amount, of energy and ac¬ 
tivity which excited the admiration and surprise of 
much younger men. He, determined, on the moraine 
of the 27th,mot to wait for the siege-train, but, after 
exchanging his six-pounders for eight-pounders, to 
march on to Delhi, forming a junction on the way 
with the Meerut force under Brigadier Wilson. {1 So 
long as I exercise any power,” lm wrote to Lawrence 
on the day after Anson’s death, “ you may rest assured 
that every energy shall he devoted to the objects f 
have now in view, viz., concentrating all the force T 
can collect, at Delhi, securing the bridge at. I high put, 
and securing our communications with Meerut. For 
those objects all is now in actual motion. The hint, 
column left Umballuh last, night, and the, siege-train 
will follow under escort, provided by Mr. Barnes. 1 
have noticed to the Commissariat, that, supplies will 
be required, and hope that, when within two days’ 
march of Delhi, our presence may have the influence 
you anticipate, and you may soon hear of our being 
in possession of the place.” On the, 31st ho wrote 
from (Jurrotinda: “ I am preparing with the Com¬ 
manding Engineer the plan of the position to take up 

* “It to it wm-1 |M*Hion,° lm Imvo * wide Mow* of reproof/ bmutHo 
wrote to Bir John Lawronw, #i far lm hm not treated thorn with the tit¬ 
an officer to find hhiwdf placed in moat amrlty awl rather Nought oo» 
who comm* to Urn country prepared caairm to diagmoo than tnifktwmr to 
to treat ita army fts tuN own ; to mftku ihem, That I havn ovuIca* 

every allowance for tho dUtormoa of vourod to cumHvrt them I fully admit, 
conutituthm j to enoourngc Ik post and* if a mult* l mml hoar the 
good detain and honourable name \ to hhmS^Mfo (MrmtmtimM. 
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when we roach Delhi, and hope that no let or hin¬ 
drance will prevent our being ready to act upon the 
place by the 5th.” 

The force from Umballali was now in full march 
upon Delhi. The scorching heat of the summer, 
which was taking terrible effect upon the health of 
the European soldiery, forbade much inarching in 
the daytime. The fierce sun beat down upon tins 
closed tents of our people, and as they lay in weary 
sleep, or vainly courting it, there was stillness, almost, 
as of death, in our camp. But with the coolness of 
evening Life returned. The lassitude was gone. Men 
emerged from their tents and wore soon in all the 
bustle and preparation of the coming march. The 
clear starlit nights are said to have heen “delicious.’'* 
But as the English soldier inarched on beneath that 
great calm canopy of heaven, there was within him 
the turmoil and the bitterness of an avenging thirst 
for blood. It fared ill with those against whom 
charges wore brought of inflicting injury upon fugi¬ 
tives from Delhi. Some villagers, believed to be thus 
guilty, were seized, tried, condemned, and executed 
amidst every possible indignity that could be put 
upon them by our soldiers under the approving 
smiles of their officers.j* And over as they marched 
on, there was an eager desire to find criminals and to 
execute judgment upon them; and it was not easy 
for the hands of authority to restrain the retributive 
impulses of our people. 

* Sob tlm " History of tlio Sicgo during tlio few hour# between their 
of Delhi, by One who Served there” trial uud execution, were unceasingly 
for a very animated account of Uio tormented by the soldiers* They 
March* pulled their hair, pricked them with 

t “The Jlerccness of the men in- their bayonets, and forced them to 
crewed every day, often venting cat covra flesh, while officer* stood 
itialf m the camp^crvants, many of by approving /*—llulory ufihp SUm 
whom m away The prisoners, 0/ Delhi by Om wh /Aw, 
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The day of action was now not fm* distant; and 1^7 

all believed that, it would he a day of signal retribu- Ai«y 

tion. “ Most of the men,” it has been said, “ believed 
that one battle would decide the fate of the mutinous 
regiments. They would fight in the morning; they 
would drink their grog in Delhi at night.”* Even 
the sick, in the hospital tents, sat up, declared that, 
they were well, and with feeble voices implored to he 
discharged that they might he led against the hated 
enemy. But Barnards force was weak, and im¬ 
patient as were his troops to push forward, it was 
necessary that they should form a junction with 
Wilson’s brigade, which was advancing from Meerut, 
on the other side of the river. What that brigade 
had done since the disastrous night of the 10th of 
May must now ho briefly related. 


* “The Illatury of the Siege of Delhi, hy One who Served there/* 
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STATE OP MEERUT—THE SATI'KIIS'aNI) MINERS—UEI'ENflS OB ItWIHKIlEl!— 
COLONEL BAIRD SMITH—MTITINV OB TUB SAl'PEIIS—MAIKMI (IE WILMIN’h 
IIIUOADB—BATTLES OE T1IK II1NDUN—JUNCTION WITH llAltNAHI)— BATTLE 
OE BOnLEE-KA-SKIlAt—POSITION HHITIRE I1KT.III. 


^ 57 . On tlic <l;iy after that dreadful night nfc Meerut, 
MimniinfUr which witnessed the first, horrors of' the revolt, if. was 
Miiyis—§ 7 ! the effort of the authorities to concentrate all the 
surviving Europeans, and such property as could he 
saved, within the English quarter of the great Can¬ 
tonment. All the outlying picquets and sentries 
were therefore recalled; and all who lived beyond 
the new line of ’defence were brought in and lodged 
in a capacious public building used as the Artillery 
School of Instruction, and known as tho Durn- 
dumma. There also the treasure was brought from 
tho Collcctorato, and safely guarded against the 
plunderers, who were roving about the place. For 
the predatory classes wore now making high festival, 
the escaped convicts from the gaols, the Goojurs from 
tho neighbouring villages, and ail tho vile scum and 
refuse of the bazaars wore glorying in the great para¬ 
lysis of authority which had mado crime so easy and 
so profitable. From the Cantonment the great har¬ 
vest of rapine stretched out into tho surrounding 
district There was no respect of persons, races, or 
creeds. Ail who hod anything to lose and lacked 
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strength to defend it, were ruthlessly despoiled by the 1857. 
marauders. Travellers were stopped on the high- 
way; the mails were plundered; houses were forcibly 
entered and sacked, and sometimes all the inmates 
butchered.* And so entirely had all semblance of 
British authority disappeared, that it was believed 
that the English in Meerut had been slain to a nmit.f 
Meanwhile, with the proverbial rapidity of evil 
tidings, news had travelled up from Delhi, whieli left 
no doubt of the total defeat of the English, the Pro¬ 
clamation of the Padishah, and the concentration of 
the rebel troops, who, it was believed, would soon 
return to Meerut with all the immense resources of 
the groat magazine at their command. And pre¬ 
sently fugitives came in with the sad details of 
mutiny and massacre, and exciting narratives of their 
own providential escapes.J All this increased the 


# Tuko the following illustration force, Tim (ienml of Division, 
from Uic Oflicial t Report of Air, with neve ml officer^ iulmMlerl one 
ClommisHimier Williams: “Ram- of ilia Horn* Artillery harnirks 
dynl, a prisoner confined in the Civil whilM mos! of Uni rrMtlenln omipird 
Clnol under a iltscreui for itnvnra of Urn Field Magazine, now inmeiw 
rent, lmatnuiul to hln village, Ithoj. ally known na the far-fimed Bum- 
poor, during the night of the. lOtfi, Oumiim, an onolomi hparu of about 
awl the next day at daybreak eot* two huudivd yard* brjuim!, with wall* 
looted a party anti attacked a money- eight feet high, a ditch mid four 
lend nr, who had a decree against him, bant ions at ttach corner, Thun 
and murdered him and six of ]tiH strcugUitimtd, it was defensible 
household/* against any number of rabbin iusur* 

f Sec description of the state of gent» unprovided with lumvy gt m* 
Moerut after the outbreak given by or mortars. Bo completely were the 
Major G, W, Williams in his ** Nar- mt of the cantonments deserted, 
ratfvo of Events /* “ J found tho that many Natives believed that 
whole of the station south of the every European had been dater* 
Nullah and Begum** Bridge aban- minated, anu their power being wi¬ 
dened, for hero tho storm that was seen, unfelt, was readily supposed 
to shake India to its basis first broke to have been subverted# 1 ^ 


out, and tho ravages there visible 


but by mobs of wretched rabble 
(hundred of whom would have been 
instantaneously scattered by a few 
rounds of grape), and this In tho 
fees of un crrmwhelmfaKg Jtaopsaa 


tho gallant leader of tho little party 
that defended tho great Delhi Maga¬ 
dan,! It is statoatbat Wiilonghhy 
was murdered* with several com* 

C 'ons, by the inhabitants of a vil- 
noar the Ukdun river. 
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is< r >7. general consternation. It was plain now that there 
May. was wide-spread revolt. All civil authority wan 
practically suspended; so Martial Law was pro¬ 
claimed in the joint names of General Hewitt and 
Mr. Grcathed; and the first who tasted the ready 
justice of the improvised gallows was the butcher 
from the bazaar, who had brutally murdered Mrs. 
Chambers in ber house. But this seems to have 
been an isolated act of vigour, due rather to the 
energy of an individual than to the joint authority 
from which the edict had proceeded.* 


Tin! Raji|im On the 1 Otli nn incident occurred which increased 
nml Mwen. f] ln r^Hoval consternation. Sixty miles from Meerut, 
on the I Minks of the Jumnu, lies Itoorkhee, the, Head- 
Quarters of the Engineering science of the country. 
There the great Thomason College, with its famous 
workshops, was in all the hustle and animation of its 
varied mechanical industry. There was the centre 
of the Irrigation Department, whence issued the 
directing authority that controlled the great system 
of Canal Works which watered the thirsty land. 
There, too, was posted the regiment of Sapper* and 
Miners—trained and educated native military Engi¬ 
neer* under European officer*. It was u great, 
thriving bee-hive; and that month of May found the 
workers in all their wonted peaceful activity, with 
plan* and project* suited to the atmosphere of ipiiot 
times, and no thought of coming danger to disturb 
the even tenor of daily life. “ No community in 
Buird StniUii. the world,” wrote one, who may bo said to have been 
the chief of this pro*perou* colony, “ could have been 
living in. greater security of life and property," when 

{nit', page 73, 
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Major Frasei*, who commanded the Sappers and 1857. 
Miners, received an express from the General at May. 
Meerut, ordering him to proceed by forced marches 
to that station, as the Sepoy regiments were in open 
revolt. When intelligence of this summons reached 
Colonel Baird Smith, he at once suggested that the 
regiment should be despatched by the route of the 
Ganges Canal. To this Fraser readily agreed; and 
within six hours boats were prepared sufficient for 
the conveyance of a thousand men. The regiment 
mustered only seven hundred and thirteen, who 
were equipped and ready for the journey, when an¬ 
other express came ordering two companies to stand 
fast at Roorkhee, for the protection of that place. Ho 
eventually some five hundred men set out, under 
Fraser, for Meerut. 

Then came to Roorkhee the news of the Delhi mas- The Defenefl 
sacre. And as the Sappers were moving down to ot lt<)0rkllWJ 
Meerut., Baird Smith was making admirable arrange¬ 
ments for the defence of the great engineering depot, 
in which ho took such earnest and loving interest. 

Officially, ho was Superintendent-General of Irriga¬ 
tion in the North-Western Provinces; u most useful 
functionary, great in all the arts of peace, and with 
a reputation which any man might be proud to pos¬ 
sess. But the man of much science now grew at 
once into the man of war, and Roorkhee became a 
garrison under his command. Not an hour was lost.* 

* was at daybreak that I re. Commandant of the Sapper# and 
coked Urn first intimation of tho Minora, had received an express from 
Meerut mutiny and massacre. When the General at Meerut, ordering him 
l wont to tho porch of my house to to processed by forced marches to that 
mount my horse For a morning ride, place, I immediately suggested tho 
I found MedliootL our geological Ganges Canal route instead of forced 
professor, sitting there, looking on* marches, which would have fatigued 
pressed with some painful intclll* tho mm much, and made them un- 
genee, and, on my asking what tho fife for service MS* CormpomknM 
matter was, he then kid mo that of Col Baird Smith 
about m honor before, Fraser, the 
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1857. Those indeed were times when to lose an hour might 
Ma y- he to lose everything; and Baird Smith knew that 
there was no emergency against which he might not 
be called upon to provide. Even the companies of 
Sappers, which had been left for the defence of 
Roorkhec, might soon become a source of infinite 
danger. It was soon settled that the workshops 
should become the citadel, to which women and chil¬ 
dren might be removed; and there, on the 16th of 
May, all these helpless ones, little less than a hundred* 
in number, wore comfortably accommodated in the 
several rooms, whilst to each of our male people some 
fitting duty was assigned. Their number was not 
much greater than that of the women and children; 
and half of them were non-combatants, clerks attached 
to the establishment, and little accustomed to the use 
of arms. The trained soldiers were hut about fiftyf 
in number, with eight or ten good officers; and of 
these lhurd Smith took the command, telling them 
off into different guards, and organising different 
departments, so that nothing was omitted or neglected 
that could add to the defence of tho place. 

The Sapper companies, suspected of disloyalty from 
tho first, were placed under their officers in charge of 
tho College buildings. Baird Smith had talked to 
some of their leading men, endeavouring to allay the 
obvious excitement among them by friendly, expla¬ 
nations and assurances; and after that, ho said, “ I 
could do no more.” The wretched story of the bone- 
dust flour was rife amongst them, and there was a 
vague fear, as in other places, of a meditated attack 

* Thcreworo oft the 28tli of May May 30th, say* that tho trained soi- 
1 fftywnM and forty-three children, dieri wore only about thirty, bat tho 
urnrdioa to the IMsiSwitlon List of numbers girmi in tho text is on the 
1 Garrison of that day. autliority of the nominal toil of the 

" ■' ’ *.'BaM SntMi. in a letter dated tf&rxtacm. 
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by the British, taking them by surprise, disarming, IS 57 . 
and then destroying them. In such a state of feeling Ma J- 
every circumstance of an exceptional character is 
misinterpreted into an indication of offence, and 
when it was known to the Sappers at Koorkhee that 
the Sirmoor Battalion—a regiment of Coorkahs com¬ 
manded by Major Charles Reid- • was coming down 
from Dhera, on its way to Meerut,* a terrible sus¬ 
picion took possession of them ; they believed it was 
a hostile movement against; themselves. When this 
became known to Baird Smith, he sent an express to 
Reid requesting him not to march upon Koorkhee, but 
to make straight for the Canal, and at once to embark 
in the boats that wore waiting for him. Reid grasped 
the position at once, and acted upon the suggestion. 
Pretending that he had missed his way, he asked for 
a guide to lead him straight to the hanks of the 
Canal, and so they marched on to the bouts without 
increasing the general alarm. And, said Keid, Baird 
Smith “ was right beyond doubt, and his good judg¬ 
ment and forethought may have been—indeed, I feel 
pretty sure was—the means of saving the place am! 
the lives of the Indies and children.”f 
Meanwhile, the main body of the Sappers, under Mutiny of Hu 

Happen). 

* Immediately mi rrceiring mini- bo adds, " but us soon m tiny moved 
llgcnce of tho xtntu of affairs at on, I caJInd up a oouplii of my man 
Meerut, Baird Smith had wriilnu to awl asked limn what tbo Happen 
Major Roid, warning him that hit tint! aaid to them. One little follow 
services would moat probably be rn- replied,' They wanted to know If wo 
quired at that phew, and offering to wars going over to ffwnt to oat 
provide boats for the regiment. A the otlaii (floor) sent op especially 
day or two afterwards tho summon* for tho (jloorkalt* by the Governor- 
came from Iload-Quartcrs. Generali that tho ottah at Meerut 

r Major Keid has recorded that waa nothing hut ground bullocks’ 
whilst ho was embarking his floor- bones,' ‘And what was your reply t' 
kaha—"almond-oywl Tartars," as Tasked, *1 said,'was the answer, 

IWra8 ndtn desoribod them—aevefal 'the regiment was going wherovor 
Wen of tho Sappers oamo from Moerut it was ordered— wo obey the bugle- 
and entered into communication with call.* ” 
thorn- "I look no notice at flmV 1 
m. ft. 


N 
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Major Fraser, had marched into Meerut. Not with¬ 
out some feelings of suspicion and alarm, they had 
moved down the great Canal; hut their behaviour 
had, on the whole, been orderly, and when, on the 
15 th, they arrived at their destination, there was no 
reason to doubt their fidelity. Brought, however, 
into the immediate presence of a large body of Euro¬ 
pean troops, who had the blood of their slaughtered 
countrymen to avenge, they were in that excitable, 
inflammable state, which needs only a single spark to 
draw forth the latent fire. It soon fell. It seems 
that the Commandant had promised them that they 
should retain charge of their own ammunition. He 
had no intention of breaking faith with them; but he 
desired that, for greater security, it should be stored 
in a bomb-proof building, which had been placed at 
his disposal. If the object of this had been carefully 
explained to the men, they would probably have as¬ 
sented without a murmur, But when, on the clay 
after their arrival, the ammunition was being con¬ 
veyed to its destination, the Sepoys suspected 
treachery, resented the removal of the magasdne, 
stopped the laden carts, and broke into open mutiny. 
An Afghan Sepoy fired his piece from behind the 
Commandant, and Fraser fell, shot through the back. 
Others fired at Adjutant Mansell, but missed him; 
and the Native non-commissioned officer who was 
in attendance on Fraser was killed in the affray. 
Having done this, the mutineers broke and fled, but 
their victory was but short-lived. A troop of the Cara¬ 
bineers and some Horse-Artillery guns were let loose 
upon them. The greater number escaped; but some 
fifty of the fugitives wore overtaken outside canton¬ 
ments among the sand-hills, andwero killod. And 
so the Sappers and Miners, as a regiment, ceased to 
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exist. Two companies, however, which were at. isr. 7 . 
work in another part of Meerut, were disarmed, IB—84. 

and set to work on the fortification of the Durn- 
Dumma. 

After this, there was, for a time, a lull at Meerut, Inactivity at 
The destruction of the Sappers was, perhaps, regarded M<J0ruL 
as a cause of congratulation and a source of confi¬ 
dence, and as the advancing month brought with it 
no new alarms, and it seemed that, the mutineers 
were resolved to concentrate their strength at Delhi, 
and not to emerge thence—as people whose fighting 
powers were greater behind walls—things began 
gradually to assume a cheerful complexion, and the 
inmates of the Artillery School ceased to tremble as 
they talked of what was to coinc. But there was 
vexation in high places. The telegraph line between 
Meerut, and Agra was sometimes, if not always open ; 
and Lieutenant-Governor Colvin, who never could lose 
sight of the fact.that there were a battalion of Mngliwli 
Rillcs, a regiment of English Dragoons, and two bat¬ 
teries of English Artillery at Meerut, was eonsfanfly 
urging them, for God’s sake, to do something. Think¬ 
ing, after a while, that it was quite useless to exhort 
General Hewitt to put forth any activity in such a 
case, Colvin addressed himself to Brigadier Wilson, 
thus virtually setting aside the General of Division. 

Nettled by this, Hewitt telegraphed to Agra respect¬ 
fully fo request that the Lieutenant-Governor would 
transmit through him orders to his subordinates 
when such a step could cause no delay. But the 
Lieutenant-Governor still continued to telegraph to 
the Brigadier, beseeching him to go out in force so 
ns to keep open the main road and to prevent dan¬ 
gerous combinations of revolted troops throughout 
the DoaW “What plan,” he had asked, “does 

N 2 
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1857. Brigadier Wilson propose for milking the Meerut 
May is—2t. force actively useful in cheeking an advance down 
the Doab? If the mutineers leave Delhi in force, it 
is plain that no iving of a corps, or even a single 
corps could stay their inarch. Therefore a move in 
strength to Bolundshuhur seems to be the right one.” 
And now the Agra authorities continued to urge 
these movements, but were met by protests that it 
would be inexpedient to divide the force. “ The only 
plan,” said Wilson, “ is to concentrate our European 
force, and to attack Delhi. He had consulted,” lie 
said, “with all the European officers in the force, 
and they were unanimously of opinion that any 
movement of the force from Meerut would be highly 
imprudent without the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chicf, as it might counteract any movement that he 
might be forming.” “ To move in full strength,” lie 
added, “ would involve the abandonment of all the 
sick, women and children and [ Then came 

the inevitable story that “ the Commissariat report 
that they cannot supply carriage for a force of half 
the strengthand yet it was, numerically, but a small 
force that would have taken the field.* So Colvin 
yielded the point, and no longer looked to Meerut for 
assistance 

It has been shown that, as one result of the inacti¬ 
vity of this beautiful force of all arms, a belief gained 
ground in the adjacent country that the English at 
Meerut had all been killed to a man. Although the 
surrounding villages were swarming with robber 1 * 
clans, who had murdered our people and sacked our 

* la this telegraphic message it is portion of the efficient, sail all the 
, stated that the farce ctmsisfcod of- inefficient men would liiw been left 
Rifles, 700 ^ Carabineers, mounted, in Meerut, ths number for flsld- 
880; dismounted, 100; Artillery service would not have exceeded 
mruite, nsdciM, 364« As sume 1000. 
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houses, it was not until the 21 th of May, two weeks 1R57. 
after tin* great tragedy, that a. small party of our JIa y 21 - 
Dragoons was sent out to chastise the inmates of one 
of these nests of plunderers. (Jit that day, for the 
iirst time, the English magistrate, Mr. -Inlmston, 
obtained the assistance of troops to enable him to 
suppress the overflowing crime of the district. The, 
village of Iktecapore was then burnt, and the people 
learnt that English soldiers were, still alive in Meerut. 

But the demonstration was an ill-fated one. Eer 
rlolmston, who had gone out with the troops, riding 
homewards in hot hash*, when the work was done, 
eager to he again actively employed, was fearfully 
injured by the falling of his horse, and three days 
afterwards expired. 

But the Meerut Brigade had now done with in- William 
action. The “orders of the. <'ommander-in-fiiieC' 
for which it, had been waiting, had arrived.’ 1 '' It had 
been supposed for some time that ihn road between 
Kurnaul ami Meerut, was closed; but in the camp 
of the Commander-in-Chief there was an officer, equal 
to any difficult work, who volunteered to carry de¬ 
spatches to the latter place, and to bring back the. 
much-needed information of the. state of Wilson’s 
Brigade. This was Lieutenant William Dodson, u 
matt of rare energy of character, who was theft 
serving with the First (Company’*) Fusiliers. He 
had been, years before, one of that little hand of 
pioneers who, under Henry Lawrence, had cleared 
the way for the civilisation of the Punjab, and he 
had afterward* risen to the command of that famous 
(hudo Oorps, the institution of which had been mm 
1 • 8m a*(e, p. 138. 
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of the most cherished and the most successful projects 
of his accomplished chief. But, amidst a career of 
the brightest promise, a heavy cloud had gathered 
over him, and he had rejoined his old regiment as a 
subaltern, chafing under a sense of wrong, and eager 
to clear himself from what he declared to bo un¬ 
merited imputations upon his character.* This gloom 
was upon him when General Anson, discerning his 
many fine qualities, offered him a place in the I In¬ 
payment of the Quartermaster-General, and espe¬ 
cially charged him with the intelligence branch of its 
duties, in prosecution of which he was to raise a body 
of a hundred horse and fifty footf This was at Um- 
ballah, to which place lie had inarched down with his 
regiment from Dugshni. I To was soon actively at work. 
He hastened down to Kurnaul, and there picking 
up some horsemen of the Jheend Rajah’s Contin¬ 
gent, rode into Meerut, a distance of seventy-six 
miles, delivered his despatches, took a bath, a break- 

son'* fraternal Wompber agnhwt 
certain. high Punjubea officiate, in¬ 
cluding Sir Herbert Edwardee, who 
baa gone to his rest whilst this 
volume, has boen crowing nuder my 
pen. It is impossible to believe tlmt 
such men were influenced by feelings 
of envy, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness. Indeed, Mr. Uodsott in ho 
smull measure furnishes his own re¬ 
futation of such charges, when he 
says in one sentence tlmt his brother 
was disliked boosuse he was a pro- 
tegd of Sir Henry Lawrence, aud in 
another that Bir Herbert Mwsnlra 
was his chief opponent, Bdwiudc* 
win the last man in India to be fire- 
judisad against a favourite of Henry 
Lawrence.-—d&w a further note , to the 
Appendix. 

f This order was sabsenuontly 
extended to the raising or "an 
entire new Itogiment or Irregular 

WttNUt >* 


* It would not consort With tUo 
astute of this work to outer into an 
elaborate Inquiry into ike justice or 
injustice of the treatment to which 
Lieutenant Hodsoa was subjected 
by Lord JMhousie's Government, 
It is right, however, to state that 
some misapprehension appears to 
prevail as to the alleged ouenoo on 
account of which the Commandant 
of tho Guidos, who was also a 
Deputy Commissioner in tho Pcaha- 
wur district, was remanded to hia 
regiment. lie was not removed from 
tho command of tho Guides in con¬ 
sequence of any irregularity in Ins 
accounts, hut he was removed alto¬ 
gether from tho Punjab on account 
of his treatment of an influential 
JJusofeye chief. It was the Court of 
ttraetera that decreed him to be 
rnflt foMd any ofltoe of trust. And 
Iwwt protest strongly against the 
charm bimrhthvS&iitftttArii ILwL 
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fast, and a little sleep, and then rode bank with papers 1S57. 
for the Commandcr-in-Chief. Meanwhile, the hulk 2Jf - 
of the Meerut brigade was in the bustle of preparation 
for an advance, under Wilson, to join the column 
which was moving down from the hills to the attack 
of Delhi. Many then, who had chafed under the 
restraints of the past fortnight, took fresh heart, and 
panted with the excitement of coming action. In 
high spirits, the troops marched out of eanfonmouts 
on the night of the 27th of May. Thy column 
consisted of two squadrons of the Carabineers; a 
wing of the Sixtieth Rifles; Scott’s light field-but¬ 
tery; Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery; two eighteen- 
pounder guns, all manned by Europeans; with some 
Native Sappers and Irregular Horse. Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson commanded the force, and Mr. 

Hervey Greadied accompanied it as civil officer. 

And with them rode, at the head of an improvised 
body of Ilorst', Jan Fislmu Khan, the Afghan chief, 
who, unlike most of his countrymen, thought that lm 
was bound to do something in return for the British 
pension,,which supported him and his house.* 

The marches of the two first, days wore uneventful, May so. 
No enemy appeared, ami Grcuthed believed that, the 
rebel force woidd not attempt to give us buttle ex- Ufalmi. 
cept before the walls of Delhi. Hut when, on the 
30th of May, Wilson’s force reached Ghazeo-ood- 
deen Nuggur,f near the river Hindun; there were 

* Tlio feelingguncrally, at thin time, by Baird Gtmitli in the unpublished 
anil in eomo metauooe the conduct, fragment of hintory, to which 1 have 
of tlio Afghan poudkmera, of whom above reform!: " Tide town, of 
there wa» quite » colony in luted-, rrapectabio njf», and with mime an. 
ldatmh, denoted the Ingratitude of eient trace* of walk, atimd* on tlio 
the race. See Mr. Itiokette'e into- left batik of tlio lliwiun, about a mile 
treeting licmdhtflitah rttpttii, " Peoera from Unit river, A long cauaowny 
rafattog to, the Mutiny iu the run* carrion the grand trunk rood nerora 
jlA 1867," the broad valley, within which Hut 

f The, pohttkmb thua dseeribed atroam, ehruuk during tlio ncwcliiug 
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1857. signs of a coining struggle. Flushed with success, 
30. an( j confident in their strength, the mutineers had 
left their stronghold, and had come on to give battle 
to the Meerut Brigade before its junction with the 
force from Umballah. They had planted some heavy 
guns on a ridge to the right of their position, ami 
from this point they opened fire upon our people. 
Then the eighteen-pounders, under Light, and beott h 
field battery, made vigorous answer, and under their 
cover the British riflemen advanced, and moving 
along the causeway, came to close quarters with the 
enemy. For some time a stubborn conflict was main¬ 
tained ; but our Horse Artillery, under Henry Tombs, 
supported by the Carabineers, dashed to the right, 
crossed the Hindun, making light of its rugged bank 
and dangerous bed, and successfully turned the left 
flank of the enemy. Under the galling fire then 
poured in upon them the mutineers reeled and stag¬ 
gered, and presently broke. Some took refuge in a 
village, whence they were driven by our Riflemen, 
and soon the whole body of the enemy were in igno¬ 
minious flight towards the walls of Delhi. Five of 
their guns fell into our hands, and they left many of 
their fighting men behind them. Our own loss would 
have been small, but for the explosion of an ammu¬ 
nition-waggon ; not by an accident of warfare, hut by 
an act of resolute and sacrificial courage on the part 
of one of the mutineers. A Sepoy of the Eleventh 
Regiment deliberately discharged his musket into the 

heats of Mny to n mere rivulet, wmi- capable, if need ware, of some tfa* 
dors in* channel of extreme* tortu* fence. Village, furnishing oonoMcr* 
ositv, fordable* both by infantry and able iwuuim of resiat&WH* in their 
artillery, though, from the prove- niml-wallod houses ami imrtw lanes, 
leaee of mrfeka&nd*, the promt* is arc scattered at intervals along the 
not altogether free from risk of min- roarl, and tlrn ground in ridge# of 
AftuffpeMlon brldp «pans iho sensible magnitude mi both banks 
and on the right hank the hut especially on the right. 1 * 

to * toIMumee, 
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midst of the combustibles just as a party of the Rifles, 1857. 
under Captain Andrews, were gallantly seizing the May 30. 
gun to which the cart belonged. The explosion cost 
the man his life; but Andrews and some of his 
followers were killed by it, and others were carried 
wounded from the scene.* It taught us that among 
the mutineers were some brave and desperate men, 
who were ready to court instant death for the sake of 
the national cause. Many acts of heroism of this 
kind brighten up the history of the war, and many 
more were, doubtless, performed, of which History 
lias no record. 

The mutineers fled in hot haste to Delhi, when! Mayiti. 
they were reviled for their disgraceful failure, and 
sent hack reinforced, to try whether Fortune, would 
help them on another day. Stimulated by promises 
of large rewards to achieve a great, success in honour 
of the restored monarchy, they again marched to the 
ITiudun. That, day was our Whit-Smiday. There 
was no Church parade. Ibit. the morning was 
ushered in by the most solemn and beautiful of ail 
our Church services—that, of the Burial of the Dead. 

There was genuine sorrow tor those who had fallen 
as they were laid in nnconseerated ground, “ a baboo! 
tree and a milestone marking tins spot„"f Little space 
was then left for mournful reflections, It was soon 
known that the Sepoys were returning to the attack. 

About noon our bugles sounded the alarm. Tito 
enemy had taken up a position on the ridgo to the 
right of the Hindun, about a milo from our advanced 

* ” Tim offloor# that night ilmsk me, from hi* gallantry mid other 
in solemn nilonco to thn memory of estimable qunlitniH, that (bn memory 
the bravo dr,parted * and from the of poor Andrew# will ho limp; mid 
*i»nn« In wmolt the tnastwa# jpitt- fondly ehefbtUod by thorn.” - - Tk« 
wooed by Dr, lane#, the cnrgooti of Ckspm*'* {lit. HdUm'k) a 
the regiment, slid rwmived by every f Chaplain’# Narrative, 

oflloer and member of th« mot*. I am 
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posts on the bridge. Pushing forward his guns, he 
opened a heavy fire upon Wilson’s force. This was n 
signal for our advance. The Artillery were sent for¬ 
ward to reply to the enemy’s fire—the Hides, with 
two of Scott’s guns, occupying the head of the bridge. 
The battle, which then raged for some two hours, was 
almost wholly an Artillery fight.* But Cavalry and 
Infantry wore exposed both to the fire of the enemy, 
and to the more irresistible assaults of the sun. It 
was the last day of May, one of the hottest days of the 
year. The fiery blasts of the summer were aggra¬ 
vated by the heat thrown from the smouldering 
embers of the burnt villages. The thirst of our 
people was intolerable. Some were smitten down by 
sun-stroke; others fell exhausted by the way; and 
there is a suspicion that some were destroyed by 
water poisoned by the enemy.f llut, in spite of all 
these depressing circumstances, Wilson’s troops drove 
the enemy from their position. When the fire of the 
mutineers had somowhat slackened, the Brigadier 
ordered a general advance of his force, and the Sepoys 
recoiled before it. But although they felt that they 
could not hold their ground and continue the battle, 
they did not fly, shattered and broken, as on the pre¬ 
ceding day. Having discharged into our advancing 
columns a tremendous shower of grape-shot, they 
limbered up their guns before the smoke had dis¬ 
persed, and fell back in orderly array. Exhausted 


* ** Tho conduct of Tombed troop 
yettorday was tho admiration of 
overy one; for a long timo they 
wore engaged on two uim with tho 
enemy’* artillery. Light then got 
hit two eighteen-poundera down to 
the rivet-bank and drew off the flro 
Wa Mmeolf, and paid it back with 
thmttaP* 

to*, Idmtenanfc Ferkinfii» of the 


Horae Artillery* waa kitted by a 
shot from one of tho mm fit gurt*. 

t This h stated by Mr* Kotton, 
who says s H Borne were »nn*atrioken* 
acme slain, and a few, vthom cruel 
thirst induced them to einko it with 
water provided by the enemy in vi?»- 
aola containing strong corroeivo pot* 
eon, were time deprived of life. 1 * 
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by tlio cruel beat and suffering agonies of tliirst, tbe 
English soldier could not improve bis victory by 
giving chase to tbe retiring enemy. Tbe mutineers 
carried off all their guns and stores, and made good 
their retreat to Delhi. But they had been thus twice 
beaten in fair tight by inferior numbers, and had 
nothing but their disgrace to carry back with them 
and to lay at the feet of their King. 

In the English camp there was great rejoicing; 
and, as the news spread, all men were gladdened by 
the thought that the tide now seemed to have turned, 
and that retribution, which, (hough delayed, was 
certain, was now overtaking the enemies of our race 
and the murderers of our people. The old stern 
courage had been again asserted, and with the old 
results. Success had returned to our ranks; and 
there was special cause for congratulation in the fact 
that Wilson, with a portion only of the old Meerut 
Brigade, had been the first to inflict punishment on 
the rebels, and among them upon some, of the very 
men who had prevailed against us so grievously a 
little time before. But the situation of the little force 
on the Ilindun was not without its perils. It was 
doubtful whether our troops, exhausted its they were 
by the work that they had done under that fiery sky, 
could successfully sustain another attack, if, os was 
probable, the enemy should come out again from 
Delhi, and in increased numbers. But the month of 
June came in, bringing with it no fresh assaults, but 
a welcome reinforcement., lie Ooorkah regiment, 
nearly five hundred strong, having moved down from 
Bolundshuhur, marched Into Camp, under its gallant 
Commandant, Major Charles Reid, At first they wore 
taken for a body of the enemy marching upon our 
rear. But no sooner were they identified than the 
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June. 

Movements 
of Barnard's 
force. 


June C. 
Arrival of 
Siege-train. 


British troops turned out and welcomed them with 
lusty cheers.* 

Meanwhile the Delhi Field Force, under Barnard, 
had marched down to Aliporc, which lies at a dis¬ 
tance of twelve miles from Delhi. ■ It arrived there 
on the 5th of June, and was halted until the Meerut 
troops could come up from the Hindun. There had 
been some want of understanding between the com¬ 
manders of the two forces as to the nature of the 
operations and the point of junction. It had been 
thought, at one time, that it would be strategically 
expedient to move upon Delhi from both banks of 
the Jumna; and after the battles of the Hindun, 
"Wilson’s force had halted for orders from tin; chief. 
Those orders were received on the 4th of June. That 
evening Wilson commenced his march, and soon after 
midnight on the morning of the fith ho crossed the 
Jumna at Baghput. The delay was a source of bitter¬ 
ness to the Umballah troops, who were furiously eager 
to fall upon the enemy. ’ Fresh tidings of mutiny and 
murder had reached them, and the blood of officers 
and men alike was at fever heat. The impatience, 
however, was but short-lived. Wilson was now close 
at hand. And already the waiting was bearing good 
fruit. On the 6th the Siege-train arrived. 

Orders for the equipment of the Train had been 
received on the 17th of May. On the morning of the 
24th, the gates of the Fort were opened. The guns 
and waggons and the labouring bullocks were all 
ready. The Sepoys of the Third Regiment at Phil- 


♦ M Tln> whole force turner! out 
and oheered the regiment into Gamp; 
tmt my poor little fellows were m 
dead mm they could not return the 
. tarty etar* with which, they wore 
„'Got something to eat 
Brigadier, '** we 


may have to turn out/ XibafcMwl 
as my men were, I certainly w«* nut 
anxious for a light, and was thankful 
the mutineers loft m alone that day/ 1 
—* Unpublished Memoir fy Major C. 
lietd* 
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lom* had volunteered to escort the Train ;* and, witli l m 7 . 

some troopers of the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, they JulK '■ 
now inarched upon the Sutlej. The bridge was still 
passable, and the Train crossed over. Two hours 
afterwards the boats, which spanned the river, had 
been swept away by the Hooding waters. but, 
although the Sepoys of the Third Regiment, who had 
then the game in their hands, had suffered the Train 
to cross the bridge, it was known that they were 
mutinous to the coro.f So when the whole line of 
Ordnance was secure on the other bank of the river, 
it was quietly explained to the Sepoys of the Third 
that their services were no longer needed. A Con¬ 
tingent of Horse and Foot had been furnished by "the 
Rajah of Nabha, and it was now ready to relieve the 
men of the suspected regiments. Under this guard 
of auxiliaries, with which the detachment of Irre¬ 
gular Cavalry moved forward, the Truitt laboured on 
to IJmballah, which it reached on the 27th of May, 

Hut a new difficulty awaited it there; for, although 
the guns had arrived, they were useless for want of 
gunners, A weak company whs, therefore, despatched 
from Ferozpore by bullock-truiu, to lie afterwards 
strengthened by recruits from Meerut, Meanwhile, 
the position of the train was not without its sur¬ 
rounding dangers. The Nusseree battalion, which 
had been guilty of such shameful defection in the 

* The train cmmUled of (tight often allowed their best opporfum'tle* 
eighteen-pomulcm, four cight-indt to mwmi but Mr. fileketta euf- 
howitauni, twelve ilvis.iwd-a-half- fWentiy anbrda a Blue to it when, in 
inch mortars, mui four right-look hi* Interesting Txhxlhiaatih Report, 
mortar*. {Norm*), The eflhwr in b« any* that they were pledged in 
command of the train wa* Idem concert with other* to a certain 
tenant Griffith, Major Kaye 00m* Wurae of procedure, end that no 
mended the whole detachment. , temptation of immediate advantage 

f This (a an instance of whet faw could induce them to diverge from 
keett oiled the u inexplicnble (neon* the programme. The later history of 
eietenoy '* of the Sepoys, who 10 this oorpe wilt 00 found m Book v i . 
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i857. hour of our need, had come into UmbaUah, and the 
June. Sepoys of the Fifth were striving to induce the Groor- 
kahs to combine with them to seize the guns and to 
march to Delhi.* The plot, however, was frustrated, 
and the Siege-train passed on safely to Head-Quarters, f 
Juno 7. On the 7th of June, amidst hearty welcomings 
all( l warm congratulations, the Meerut contingent 
Force. marched gaily into Alipore. At one o’clock on 
the following morning they commenced the march on 
Delhi, thirsting for the battle. Their scouts had 
told them that the enemy were strongly posted in 
front of the approaches to the city, resolute to contest 
the progress of the British Force. Never since the 
lirst lCnglish soldier loaded his piece or unsheathed 
his sword to smile the dark-faced, white-turbanded 
Moor or C«entoo—not even when Clive’s army, a cen¬ 
tury before, landed in Bengal to inflict retribution on 
the perpetrators of the great crime of the Black Holts 
—had our people moved forward under the impulse 
of such an eager, burning desire to he amongst the 
murderers of their race, as on that early June morn¬ 
ing, when Barnard’s fighting men knew that the muti¬ 
neers of Meerut and Delhi were within their roach. 
It had been ascertained that the enemy were strongly 
posted, Infantry and Cavalry, with thirty guns, about 
six miles from Delhi, at a place called Budloc-ka* 
Serni, where groups of old houses and walled gardens, 
once the* country residences of some of thonobles of the 
Imperial Court, supplied positions capable of power¬ 
ful resistance. f On this place marched Barnard, on 
the early morning of the 8th of June, along the 


* Wm> Tlfth wm afterward! da- a detaohnient of EuyUtew ysa *ont 
‘ fetfeo pjwwwe of two Com- to iofetbo woort.. The artitlMy-mon. 

' from SWmpow joined at Kuroaul. 

% Baird omitl 
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Grand Trunk Rond, with the river on one side and isr>7. 

the Western Jumna Canal on the other, whilst Junu ' 

Brigadier Hope Grant, with Cavalry and Horst* 
Artillery, crossed the canal and moved down along 
its right bank with tbo object of taking the enemy 
in flank. 

Day was just dawning when Barnard's columns ^ Jtmo s. 
came within lire of tin: Sepoys’ guns. The disposi-1illdu'</.lo¬ 
tions which he had made for the attack were excel- Hmi * 
lent, and they were not, frustrated by any discovery 
of a mistaken estimate of the enemy’s movements, I le 
found the rebels where he"expected to find them. 

Whilst Showers, with the First Brigade, was to 
attack upon the right, Graves, with the Second, was 
to lead Ins men against, the enemy's position on the 
left; and Grant, on the first sound of the guns, was to 
re-cross the canal hy the. bridge in the rear of the 
rebel-camp, and to take them in flunk. The strength 
of the enemy was known to be in their Artillery. 

Four heavy guns, Money’s ’Horse Artillery troop, 
and part, of Scott’s Battery, wen* sent in advance to 
silence their tire, but the guns of the mutineers were 
of heavier metal than our own,rind it was not easy 
to make an impression on their butt cries. For some 
time the Artillery had the lighting to themselves.* 

Officers and men were dropping at their guns, ami 
for a little space it, seemed doubtful whether they 
could hold their own. But the British Infantry now 
deployed into line; and tltu inspiring mandate to 
charge the guns went forth to the Seventy-Fifth. 

Then Herbert, led out his noble regiment, with u ring¬ 
ing cheer, right tip to the enemy’s batteries, and the 

* " lilglit, awl Pufoatt* ivlth faniry op ami got info > 

fonttawy guiic bon* tbo brtmt for tfomy ilmUmP* 
ilpte* mill tbo brigade of la* mn in couwuoidL 
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1857. Second Europeans followed in support. Nothing 
Junes, could resist the impetuous rush of these English 
soldiers; but the rebels stood well to their guns, and 
showed that there were some resolute spirits beneath 
those dusky skins, and that the lessons they had 
learnt in our camps and cantonments had not been 
thrown away. Many fought with the courage of 
desperation, and stood to be bayoneted at their 
guns. It was not a time for mercy; if it was sought, 
it was sternly refused. 

Meanwhile the Second Brigade, under Graves, 
charged the enemy’s position on the left, and, about 
the same time, Hope Grant, whose march had been 
delayed by the state of the roads along which lie had 
advanced, appeared in the enemy’s rear with his 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Thus the programme 
of the preceding day was acted out in all its parts, 
and the enemy, attacked on every side, had nothing 
left to them but retreat. At first, they seem to have 
fallen back in orderly array; but the Lancers, under 
Yule, fell upon them so fiercely, and the Horse Artil¬ 
lery guns, though impeded by the water-courses, 
opened so destructive a fire upon them, that they 
were soon in panic flight, shattered and hopeless. 
All the guns, and stores, and baggage which they 
had brought out from the great city wore aban¬ 
doned; and so our first fight before Delhi ended in an 
assuring victory. 

But the day’s work was not done. Barnard saw 
clearly that it was a great thing to make an impres¬ 
sion on the enemy, not easily to be effaced, on the 
first day of the appearance of the Army of Retribu¬ 
tion before the walls of Delhi. The sun had risen, 
and the fury of the June heats was at its height. Our 
men hadmarched through the night, they had fought 
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a battle, they were worn and weary, and now the 
fierce snn was upon them, and there had been but 
little time to snatch any sustaining food, or to abate 
the thirst of the Indian summer; but the strong spirit 
within them overbore the weakness of the flesh, and 
there was no demand to be made upon them by their 
leader to which they were not prepared to respond. 
Barnard’s soldierly experiences had taught him that 
even a force so broken as the advance of the enemy at 
Budlec-ka-Serai, might rally, and that they might 
have a strong reserve. He determined, therefore, to 
push onward, and not to slacken until lie had swept 
the enemy back into Delhi, and had secured such a 
position for his force as would be an advantageous 
base for future operations. From Budlee-ka-Serui 
the road diverges into two branches, the one a con¬ 
tinuation of the Grand Trunk leading to the suburb 
of Subzeo-mundoc, and the other leading to the old 
British Cantonments. Stretching in front of these, 
two positions, and forming, as it were, the, base of 
a triangle, of which the two roads were the sides, wins 
a long rocky ridge overlooking the city. At the 
point of divergence, Barnard separated his force, mid 
sending Wilson with one division along the former 
road, led the other himself down to the Ridge. There 
he found the enemy posted in some strength with 
heavy guns; but another dexterous flank movement 
turned their position, and, before they could chap go 
their line, the Sixtieth Rifles, the Second Europeans, 
and Money’s Troop wore sweeping along the Ridge; 
and soon Wilson, who had fought his way through 
the Subzeo-mundee, and driven the enemy from their 
shelter there, appeared at the other end, and the 
rebels saw that all was lost. There was nothing left 
for them now but to seek safety behind the walls of 
vot. II. o 


1857 . 
June 8. 
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1857 the city. From those -walls their comrades, looking 
June 8. out towards the scene of action, could see the smoke 
and flame which pronounced that the Sepoys’ Lines, 
in our old cantonments, were on fire. That day’s 
fighting had deprived them of their shelter outside 
the walls, and given us the finest possible base for the 
conduct of our future operations against the city.* 
faults of the So the victory of the 8th of June was complete, 
e ‘ and it remained for us only to count what we had 
gained and what wc had lost by that morning’s fight¬ 
ing. The loss of the enemy is computed at three hun¬ 
dred and fifty men ; and they had left in our hands 
twenty-six guns, with some] serviceable ammunition, 
which we much wanted.f Our own loss was small, 
considering the dashing character of the work that 
had been done. Four officers and forty-seven men 

* f n Uuiho first operations, m in all a Native regiment) doubt s about us$ 
others, as will subsrciuontly appear, but X think they are now satisfied/* 
the Birmoor battalion did excellent It is true, as stated, that the Sir- 
sorvico. Major Reid thus describes moor battalion was tho only Native 
their conduct on the 8th: “About regiment engaged on our Bid}; but 
one o'clock p.w. wo reached the there were other Native detach- 
.Ridge, when I was directed by Go- tnents. The Sappers from Meerut 
neral Barnard to occupy Hindoo fought well, ana were commended 
Rao's House, which is within twelve in Sir 1L Barnard's despatch, as was 
hundred yards of the Morcc Bastion, also the Contingent of the Jhcend 
Hadjustmado oumlvoscomfortable, Rajah. And Jan Fishan Khan, with 
when the alarm was sounded. In his horsemen, did gallant service, 
ten minutes the mutineers wore seen Flushed with the excitement of the 
coming up towards Hindoo Rao's battle, the Afghan chief is said to 
houao in force. 1 went out with my have declared that another suoh day 
own regiment and two companies of would make him a Christian. 

Rifles, and drove them back into tho f Tho statement in the text is 
city. This, however, was not ac- given on the authority of Sir II. 
complisherl till five km., so that we Barnard's official despatch. But the 
were under arms for sixteen hours, number of guns captured on tho 8th 
Heat fearful. My little fellows be- of June is set down at thirteen in 
haved splendidly, and were cheered Major Norman's narrative, Major 
by every European regiment. It Reid's Extracts from Letters and 
was tho only Native regiment with Notes, and in the “History of tho 
the few am I may say every eye Siege of Delhi by an Officer who 
fni upon it. The , general was served there/* &o» Norman has 
mrxinns to see what the Ooorkahs specified in detail the nature of the 
IK 1 m vew.ito be captured otdnance, and he isnotable 
d. They had (because it was % his accuracy* 
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were killed in the encounters of that daj r , and a liun- 1857. 
dred and thirty-four men were wounded or missing. Jtmo 8 - 
Among those who received their death-wounds at 
Budlee-ka-Serai was the chief of Sir lfenry Barnard’s 
Staff. Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General of the 
Army, was shot down, almost at the commencement 
of the action. As he lay there, in agony, with young 
Barnard, the General’s son and aide-de-cainp, vainly 
endeavouring to help him, he asked the young officer 
to raise his head, so that he might see the wound that 
was rending him; and, having seen it, he knew that 
he was dying. Telling Barnard that nothing could 
be done for him, he begged his young friend to leave 
him to his fhte. Then presently the spirit passed 
away from his body: and, at sunset., all that was left 
of the Adjutant-General of the Army was laid in the 
grave. To the Commander of the Delhi Force this 
must have been a heavy Iohs, for Chester possessed all 
the knowledge and experience which Barnard lucked; 
and the Adjutant-General was a brave soldier and a 
man of sound judgment, and his advice, in any diffi¬ 
cult. conjuncture, would have been wisely received 
with respect.' 1 ' But Chester hail risen in the Depart¬ 
ment, and the time was coming when departmental 
experience and traditionary knowledge were to b© 
stripped of their splendid vestments. And History, 
without any injurious reflection upon his character, 
may declare that the incident was not all evil that 

* "Among the skin was unhappily litheA Mmoir, Two other officer# 

Colons! Charles Chester, Adjutant- of tbs Htaff worn killed, Captain 
General of the Army, a btnw and ax- 0 .W. UtiMsU and Captain J. W. 
periencod soldier, whose loss thus Delsmain. The fourth offioer who 
early in the campaign was a grave lost his life was Lieutenant A. Unr¬ 
ead lamentable mmortnae \ for, his risen of the Seventy-fifth; Colonel 
sonnd judgment and rtpe knowledge Herbert of that regiment was among 
Would hare been precious in oouncil the wounded. 

M kt aeUon."—Jefrrf dW 'tit* 

*>2 
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in clue course brought Neville Chamberlain ami John 
Nicholson down to Delhi. 

But it is not by lists of killed and wounded, or 
returns of captured ordnance, that the value of the 
first victory before Delhi is to be estimated. It had 
given us an admirable base of operations --a com¬ 
manding military position—open in the rear to the 
lines along which thenceforth our reinforcements 
and supplies, and all that we looked for to aid us in 
the coming struggle, were to bo brought. And great, 
as was this gain to us, in a military sense, the moral 
effect was scarcely less; for behind this ridge lay our 
old cantonments, from which a month before the 
English had fled for their liven. On the parade- 
ground the Head-Quarters of Barnard's Force were 
now encamped, and the familiar flag of the Feringhees 
was again to bo seen from the houses of the Imperial 
City. 
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BOOK V.—PROGRESS OF LHOHIiLLlON IN Fl’I’KR 
INDIA. 

|.Uay—J uu, 1X57. | 


CHAPTER T. 

TIIK NOUTIMPRBT PROVINCES—BTATB OF AFFAIRS AT BENARES—STATE. nf 
TUB CITY—TUB OirTtlRBAK. AT ASlIKOURir—ARRIVAL OF fiENKIUI, SKIM, 

—DISARMING OF TUB TIlIRTY^BVENTil—THK MI.'TINY AT JAIINPORK - 
AFFAIRS AT ALLAHABAD— MUTINY OF TUB SIXTH— AI'PEAIUNO! dC 
URHBRAI, SKILL—TUB FORT HECURKIt—IIFTRHIUTORT MBASI'UBS. 

It lias Leon seen t.lmt whilst Lord Cunning was is:,7. 
eagerly exhorting the chiefs of the Anny to move May. 
with all despatch upon Delhi, never doubting that u 
emshing blow would soon descend upon the guilty 
city, lie was harassed by painful thoughts of the un¬ 
protected state of the country, along the whole great 
line of the Ganges to Allahabad and thence through 
the Doab to Agra. There was one English regi¬ 
ment at Dinapore; there was mm English regiment 
at Agra; and besides these the whole strength of 
our fighting men consisted of a handful of white 
artillerymen and a few invalided soldier* of the 
Company’s European Anny. And, resting upon the 
broad waters of the Ganges, there was the great 
military cantonment of Cawnpore, with .11 largo 
European population, a number of Sopoy regiments, 
and few, if any, white troops. To all these unpro¬ 
tected places <m the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, ohd..the more inland stations dependent upon . 
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them, the most anxious thoughts of the Governor- 
General were now turned, and his most earnest 
efforts directed. If the Native soldiery, who were 
thickly strewn along these lines, not only in all 
the military cantonments, hut in all the chief civil 
stations, guardians alike of the property of our Go¬ 
vernment and the lives of our people, had risen in 
that month of May, nothing short of the miraculous 
interposition of Providence could have saved us from 
swift destruction. 

Hut in all that defenceless tract of country over 
which the apprehensions of the Governor-General 
were then ranging, and towards which he was.then 
eagerly sending up reinforcements, rebellion was for 
a time in a state of suspension. Whether it was 
that a day had been fixed for a simultaneous rising 
of all the Sepoy regiments, or whether, without any 
such concerted arrangements, they were waiting to 
see what the English would do to avenge their 
brethren slaughtered at Meerut and Delhi, the Native 
soldiery at the stations below those placos suffered day 
after day to pass without striking a blow. No tidings 
of fresh disaster from the great towns, or from the 
military cantonments dotting the Gangetic provinces, 
followed closely upon the news of the capture of the 
imperial city. But everywhere the excitement waa 
spreading, alike in the Lines and the Bazaars, and it 
was plain that many weeks would not elapse without 
a fresh development of trouble, more dreadful, per¬ 
haps, than the first growth, of which he already hud 
before him the record. 


A little more than four hundred miles from Cal¬ 
cutta, ih thie direction of the north-west, lies the city 
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of Benares. Situated on a steep sloping bank of 
the Ganges, which, its buildings overhang, it is the 
most picturesque of the river-cities of Hindustan. Its 
countless temples, now beautiful and now grotesque, 
with the elaborate devices of sculptors of different 
ages and different schools ; its spacious mosques with 
their tall minarets grand against the sky ;• the richly 
carved balconies of its houses; its swarming mails 
and market-places, wealthy with the produce of 
many countries and the glories of its own looms ; its 
noble ghauts, or flights of landing-stairs leading from 
the great thoroughfares to the river-brink, and ever 
crowded with bathers and drawers of fcho sacred 
water; the many-shaped vessels moored against the 
river-banks, and the stately stream flowing on for 
ever between them, render this great Hindu city, 
even as seen by the fleshly eye, a spectacle of unsur* 
passed interest. But the interest deepens painfully 
in the mind of the (Ihristian traveller, who regards 
this swarming city, with all its slatternly beauty, us 
the favoured home of the great Bruhniiuieul super¬ 
stition. It is a city given up to idolatry, with, in the 
estimation of millions of people, an odour of sanc¬ 
tity about it which draws pilgrims from all parts 
of India to worship ait its shrines or to die at its 
ghauts. Modern learning might throw- doubt upon 
the traditional antiquity of the place, but uould not 
question the veneration in which it is hold as tho 
sacrod city of the Hindoos, tho cherished residence 
of the Pundits and the Priests. 

But neither sacerdotal nor scholastic influences had 
softened tho manners or tempered the feelings of the 

* A recant, writer bint** that it in mowium in the city of Iteimreit,— . 
yorapnt «4 that there are ftmrteon fh> ttWriHff’i City of tk* 

huutUed Shi fifty-four tompk* and ttUtltt*!' 
two hundred and Mv«nty 4 wo 


LSS7. 

May. 
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people of Benares.* There had always been some¬ 
thing more than the average amount of discontent 
and disaffection among the citizens; and now in the 
summer of 1857 this was increased by the high price 
of provisions—always believed to be one of the 
curses of British rule.f And there was another 
source of special danger. Rome of the most dis¬ 
reputable members of the Delhi Family had been 
long resident at Benares, where they had assumed 
all the airs of the Imperial Family, and persistently 
endeavoured in secret to sow resentment in the city 
against the English. These wretched Mogul Princes, 
it was not doubted, would be well disposed, in such 
a conjuncture, to foment rebellion among the Repoys; 
and it was scarcely less probable that the State pri¬ 
soners—Sikhs, Mahrattas, Mahomedans, and others, 
who had been made to find an asylum in Benares, 
would find ample means of gratifying their love of 
intrigue in dangerous efforts against the power that 
had brought them to the dust, j 


* The population of Benares is 
estimated at about two hundred 
thousand, of which an unusually 
large proportion arc Hindoos. The 
author of the ef Bed Pamphlet” com¬ 
putes tlm number at three hundred 
thousand, and Macaulay rhetorically 
amplifies it into "half a million.^ 
In May, 1857, Mr. Tucker, the Com¬ 
missioner, writing to Lord Canning, 
speaks of " the huge, bigoted city of 
Benares, with a hundred and eighty 
thousand of the worst population in 
the country.” This is probably 
rather under the number, but it is 
to be remembered that there is iu 
Benares always an immense floating 
population oc pilgrims from other 
provinces. 

t u The ofty, always the most tur¬ 
bulent in India, was now the more 
ihtowm* ,f*om the severity with 
wnl# the high pric$ of corn pressed 


upon Iho poorer classes} the Boor- 
beah Bopoys, who had been more or 
less restless since iho beginning of 
March, now publicly called on their 
Gods to deliver them from the F«- 
rmghtwa, clubbed together to amid 
messim^crswrstwnrdfor’mtclli^enw* 
ami, finally, scut away their Oooroo 
(priest), mat, us they said, in I he 
troubles which were coming, be 
should suffer any hurt of 

Mr. Tagtor, Officiating Joint Magis¬ 
trate. 

$ Major Charters Macphorcon, 
who had been Govemor-GewaraFi 
Agent at Benares, before the, ap¬ 
pointment was incorporated with 
the Oommisslonorshim has thus de* 
scribed some of the feadlug features 
of the population of Bewares % 
11 These attenuated shadows of tlm 
regality of Delhi— these strong, 
noble, robust, and workman-like 
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At a distance of about three miles, inland, from l$57. 

the city of Benares, is the suburb of Seer ole. There M( *y- 

was the English military cantonment- there were Tim Secrole 
the Courts of Law and thu great A nil—the English C!Ullonmcnt - 
Church and the English Cemetery — the Govern¬ 
ment College—the.several Missionary Institutes—the 
Hospitals and Asylums—the Public Gardens, and 
the private residences of the European o (beers said 
their subordinates. The military force consisted of 
half a company of European Artillery and three. 

Native regiments. These; were th<; Thirty-seventh 
regiment of Native Infantry, the, Sikh regiment of 
Loodhianah, and the Thirteenth regiment of Irregular 
Cavalry—in all, some two thousand men, watched 
by some thirty English gunners. The force was 
commanded by Brigadier George Ponsonby.* Ilo 
was an officer of the Native Cavalry, who fifteen 
years before, in the affair of Purwuiwlumih—that 
charge, which was no charge, and which was at once, 
so heroic and so dastardly—had covered himself with 
glory. Tim names of Eraser and Ponsonby, who 
flung themselves almost, alone upon the horsemen of 
Dost Mahomed, will live as long as that great, war is 
remembered, and will be enshrined in the ealeudar 
of our English heroes. In spite of those fifteen years, 
the incident was still fresh in men’s minds in India, 
and there was confidence in the thought that Pou- 
sonby commanded ut Benares. 

There other good soldiers also were* assembled; 

Sikh chiefs, whom my heart take* vmitriele? limn, ski, it* i’umlit-dum 
m straight ; then the shroffs, mer- in fall strength yet, all this has 
chant-zemindars, and bankers of four paused before me most enriimsiy,”— 
hundred years’ standing, arid in- Mmorlal* a/an lnttiuu Offiwr. 
snranoe companies of Jkeuttbs—tho * In the early part, of Mny, I’mi. 

very essmoe, prldo, and (mart of wmhy tiud not t»keu om'imimiil. 

(Jangetw pommereo, or rather half- Ontcmet finrdou then comrimndt'd 
heart, MireaporS holding the other tho station. 
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The civilians 
at Benares. 


and civilians too, with the best courage of the soldier 
and more than his wonted wisdom. Mr. Henry 
Carr Tucker—one of a family famous alike for 
courage and for capacity—was Commissioner of 
Benares. Mr. Frederick Gubbins, who, some time 
before, as Magistrate, had acquired by a grand dis¬ 
play of energy in a local crisis an immense ascendancy 
over the minds of the people, was now the Judge. 
Mr. Lind was the Magistrate of Benares. It is im¬ 
possible to over-rate their exertions.* As soon os the 
fatal news arrived from Meerut and Delhi, they saw 
clearly the danger which beset them, and the work 
which lay before them, to preserve our old supre¬ 
macy in such a place. The crisis was one which de¬ 
manded that the civil and military authorities should 
take counsel together. Warned by the wholesale 
butcheries of Meerut and Delhi, they deemed it a 
point of essential urgency that there should bo a 
cbmmon understanding as to the place of resort for 
women and children and non-combatants in the 
event of a sudden surprise or alarm. A council, 
therefore, was held j but it would seem that no de¬ 
finite plan of action was formed. On the following 
day two military officers called upon Mr. Lind, with 
a proposal that greatly startled him. One was Captain 
William Olpherts, commanding the Artillery, an officer 
of good repute, bravo as a lion, but of uncertain 
temper, who had served under Williams of Kara, in 
the auxiliary operations connected with the Crimean 
War. The other was Captain Watson, of the Kn« 

* “Tie magistrate and judge the tales of spies, who reported 
(Messrs, Lind and Gubbins) exerted clearly the state of feeling in the 
themsewos with groat shill to main- city, and told tbo miuds of the 
tun tlio peace of the city; now Sepoys far morn truly than the 
psteolibg with parties of Sowars, officers in command,”— Mr. Taylor'* 
wnr petimading Bunyahs to lower Report. 
the ptiot or corn, now listening to 
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ginccrs. Their opinions were entitled to be received 
with respect; but when they suggested the propriety 
of an immediate retreat to the strong fortress of 
Chunar (eighteen miles distant from Benares), Mr. 
Lind resented the proposal, and said that nothing 
would induce him to leave his post. When his visitors 
had taken their departure, the Magistrate hastened to 
Mr. Gubbins, and, returning to his own house with 
the Judge, was presently joined by Mr. Tucker and 
by Colonel Gordon, who temporarily commanded the 
station. Olpherts atul Watson hud intimated that 
Gordon had approved the plait of retreat to Chunar; 
but when in answer to a question, which he put to 
Mr. Gubbins, the civilian said, “I will go on my 
knees to you not to leave Benares!” Gordon promptly 
answered, “ I am glad to hear you say so. I. was per* 
suaded against my will.” Mr. Tucker had never 
doubted that it was their duty to stand fust.* So it 
was resolved that no sign of anxiety should be made 
manifest, cither to the. soldiery or to the. people; that 
every one should remain in his own home, as in 
quiet times, and that there should be no open display 
of arming, or any other symptom of distrust. But in 
the event of a sudden rising either of the soldiery 
or of the people, all the Christian residents not 

* Mr, Taylor, however, In his says, “On* ofliocr of high rank anil 
official narrative, wty% M They both muck experience reeomwKmded that* 

S ml and Gubbins) returned to we should make a nifrbt march, pud 
r. Lind's house to discuss the bust shut ourselves up in Okuaar. Colonel 
means of operation, and wore soon Gordon, (jornmaudin# the station, 
joined by Mr* Tucker the Commit Mr# Gubbins, the judge, and Mr# 
sioncr, and Colonel Gordon* When Lind, the magistrate, unartimotuly 
the former alluded to the plan (the agreed with me that to show any 
retreat to Chunar) m terms which open distrust h this manner would 
seemed to imply ho approved it, Mr. cause a panic, the bamra would lm 
Lind condemned it most strongly/’ closed, and both the troops anil the 
&e* fto, It is possible that for "for* city would be up against us* Wt?» 
mm/ 1 we should read "latter/* In therefore, determined to fa m tins 
a letter before me (May 1§X acU danger without moving a muscle.” 
dressed to Lord Canning, Mr#Tuoker 


1857. 

May. 
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Ma r- Mint. 

An interval of And so the daily goings on of social life fell back 

iniet again into the old groove; and some even found, in 
the prospect before them, causes of increased hopeful¬ 
ness and bountiful anticipations of a pleasure-laden 
future. "Were there not European troops coming up 
from Dinapore and Calcutta, and would there not be 
gay doings at Benares ? Those whose duty it was to 
know what was going on in the surrounding country, 
heard this careless talk with something of a shudder, 
but wisely refrained from saying anything to dash the 
cheerfulness of the talkers. (£ My game,” wrote the 
Commissioner to the Governor-General, “ is to keep 
people in good spirits; so I keep my bad news to my¬ 
self, and circulate all the good.” Meanwhile, he and 
his colleagues were doing all that could be done, with¬ 
out noise or excitement, to restore confidence alike to 
the soldiery and to the townspeople. It was no small 
thing to supply an antidote to the famine-prices which 
were then ruling in the markets of the city, and this 
might be done, so far at least as the evil bore upon 
the soldiery, without interfering with the privileges 
of the sellers. So the Commissioner guaranteed, on 
the part of Government, that for every rupee paid by 
the Sepoys for their ottah, a certain number of pounds, 
as in ordinary times, should be given, whilst the Judge 
and the Magistrate went about in the city endeavour¬ 
ing (and with good success) to convince the chief 
importers of grain that it would be sound polity in 
the end to keep down their prices to the normal 
rates.* Those things had a good effect; but the 

W I ijjaarnkteofl I’otmoubjr yew- hungry nmu. All the bussnnr# nr*> 
otWi to the tronjm opr*n, fmt my naturally the gram* 
fit were* and: treat- you will Hulturtt arc approlumnivn, ami rmwiag 

fed** m out tll» 111 talking to a their prices. (Minus mid Lmti 
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utter weakness of the European force in Blares, 1857. 

.stared these brave and sagacious men in the face'at Ma y- 

every turn, and they felt tlmt, under Providence, 
nothing could save them until the arrival of succour, 
except the calmness and confidence of their demeanour 
in the hour of danger. “So great is my confidence,” 
wrote the Commissioner, “that I have not a single 
weapon, beyond a heavy-handled riding-whip, in my 
possession. In dealing with a parcel of children, 
which Sepoys and all Natives are, moral force goes a 
great way." And it should be noted here, as an 
encouraging symptom, that about this time all the 
Sikh Sirdars, then prisoners at Benares, offered their 
services to Mr. Tucker;—and it was believed in good 
faith—to act as a body-guard to him, and to protect 
his house. 

And the confidence thus felt—which in the breasts First arrival 
of some, at least, was a sustaining trust in the over- I t ' n f 0 [^ iuforcc ' 
flowing mercy of God—was made manifest before May 24 . 
all the people of Benares, by a practical illustration 
of a remarkable kind. On the 24th of May, a de¬ 
tachment of forty-four men of the Eighty-fourth 
Queen 1 *, who had been pushed up by the CJovernor- 
Geucral by dawk, arrived from Ohinsurah, near Cal¬ 
cutta. This reinforcement would have more than 
doubled the rnimble military strength on which the 
security of the English at Benares was to depend. 

From every station along the great lino of country 
between Delhi and Calcutta hud come the despairing 

Haw txiim la the oily all the moruiug wealthy morobwits, the price of grain 
trying to allow tlm pritmipl (m> la the Haaur lute fallen from twelve 
porter* the good policy of Ifeeptog or thirteen iron to fifteen were (for 
down pita an much aa pwsibk."— the rupee). Title is a great triumph 
Mr. u. 0, Ttt<rk«r to lard (kiuditf, of ooofldettoc, and has reassured the 
Mag %(, 1S57. " Through the oxer- multitude wonderfully .”—The Ham 
tiros of Mr, (JubiHim, assisted by to tie Same, Mag 2(1,1867. 

Mr. bind, and his InRueueo with the 
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cry, “ For God’s sake send us Europeans!” And now 
that this help had come to the first of the great un¬ 
defended stations—small, it is true, in numbers, but 
still at such a time an immense relief and reinforce¬ 
ment to the little band of Christian men, who were 
trusting in God, and maintaining a bold front before 
their fellows—they bethought themselves of others 
who were in greater need than themselves, and suf¬ 
fered the welcome detachment to pass on to Cawn- 
pore; and that too at a time when they seemed to be 
in their greatest peril. For news had just come that 
the Seventeenth Regiment, at Azimgurh, some sixty 
miles distant, was on the verge, if not in the full 
stream, of open mutiny, and the Benares regiments 
seemed only to bo waiting for a signal from their 
comrades in the neighbourhood. Still they thought 
more of others than of themselves. Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence had written earnestly to urge upon them the 
great need of Cawnpore, where General Wheeler was 
threatened by a dangerous enemy; and so Ponsonhy 
and Tucker, taking counsel together, determined to 
let the succour which had been sent to them pass on 
to the relief of others. “ Gordon,” wrote the Com¬ 
missioner, “ thinks that we have run too great a risk 
in sending on at once the parties of the Eighty- 
fourtli, whom you sent on to us by dawk; but Sir 
Henry Lawreuce wrote to me so urgently to send 
every man who could be spared, that Ponsonhy and 
I concurred in thinking that it was our duty to run 
some risk here, and stretch a point for tho relief of 
Cawnpore, Besides, we argued that nothing could 
show better to the suspected Thirty-seventh Regi¬ 
ment than that,, when We had got Europeans from 
Oslcutta. and plwed our guns to safety, we did not 
to detain* but sent them oh straight to join tho 
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troops collecting above. This is a real mark of con- 1S57. 
fidence in the Sepoys and in ourselves. Besides, it May 25—27. 
will do good at Allahabad, and along the road, to see 
Europeans moving up, party after party, so fast. So 
if anything does happen to Benares before other 
Europeans join, your lordship must excuse the de¬ 
spatch of these forty-four men as an error of judg¬ 
ment on the right side." Other Europeans had been 
expected from Dinapore, but scarcely had the men of 
the Eighty-fourth been pressed forward, when tidings 
came that the detachment of the Tenth from I)iua- 
pore, which had been proceeding upwards to the 
relief of Benares, had “stuck fast at Ghnpra.” “ So 
all hopes for the present," it was added, “ from that 
quarter are gone." “Brave Brigadier Ponsonby,” 
continued the Commissioner, “ calls the failure of the 
Dinapore relief ‘ a slight contretemps, somewhat un¬ 
pleasant, but it cannot be helped.’ I am glnd we did 
not know of it yesterday evening, as it might, have 
prevented the despatch of the forty-four men to 
Cawnpore.” But, next day, when further reinforce¬ 
ments arrived, they were all hurried onward to 
Cawnpore. “ I had another telegram this morning,” 
wrote Mr. Tucker to Lord Canning on the 27th, 

“from Sir Henry Lawrence, begging me to spare no 
expense in hurrying up European aid. Wo send up 
all the men we get from Calcutta. Thirty-eight more 
will go this evening. Wo do not keep one for our¬ 
selves.” Even the detachment of the Tenth from 
Dinapore was to be sent on “the moment it arrives.” 

“Your lordship may feel assured," added the Com¬ 
missioner, “ that nothing will be left undone to insure 
the cpiickest possible relief to Cawnpore. I havo let 
Sir H. Wheeler know What we are doing to relieve 
kite, as Hope is half the battle" 
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1857. Thus, already, was the great national courage of 
Ma y- the English beginning to take many shapes. Whilst 
Diversities of some, girding' up their loins, were eager to antici- 
hooSi!*^ maI1 " P a ^ c danger and to strike at onee, smiting every¬ 
where, hip and thigh, like the grand remorseless 
heroes of the Old Testament; others were fain to 
oppose to the mass of rebellion that was surging up¬ 
wards to the surface, the calm impassive fortitude of 
patient resolution, born of an abiding faith in God. 
Men of different temperaments and different convic¬ 
tions then wrought or waited accoi’ding to the faith 
that was in them, with self-devotion beyond all praise. 
There was need of strenuous action in those days; 
but there was need also of that calm confidence which 
betrays no sign of misgiving, and the very quietude 
of which indicates a consciousness of strength. Re¬ 
stricted sympathy and narrow toleration are among 
the manifestations of our national character, not less 
than the broad many-sided courage of which I have 
spoken; and therefore it has happened that sometimes 
rash judgments have been passed by men incapable 
of understanding other evidences of bravery than 
those which their own would put forth in similar 
crises.* But it may be easier to go out to battle with 
death than quietly to await its coming. The energy 
that stimulates the one is less rare than the patience 
that inspires the other. But this quiet courage must 
be content to wait for quiet times to be estimated at 
its true worth.f 


* Charles Diokena, In a notice of inoUnsd to tbMk ,tl*at this inability, 
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Henry Tucker was a Christian gentleman, in whom IS57. 

the high courage of our race took this latter form. Maj ‘ 

He went about, fearless and confident, saying to him- Henry Carre 
self, “The Lord is my rock, my fortress, and my Tuckcr - 
deliverer; the God of my rock, in Him will I trust. 

He is my shield and the horn of my salvation; my 
high tower, and my refuge; my Saviour.”* And in 
this abundant, overflowing confidence and resigna¬ 
tion he seemed to despise all human means of de¬ 
fence, and almost to regard defensive efforts—“se¬ 
condary means”—as a betrayal of want of faith in 
the Almighty. “ Rather against Ponsonby’s and my 
wish,” he wrote to the Governor-General, “ but by 
the advice of Messrs. Gubbins and Lind, and at the 
entreaty of the European residents, arms and ammu¬ 
nition have, this day, been issued out to all who 
required them. I hope that it will make their minds 
easy, and that they will rest quiet. I am so thank¬ 
ful we have no place of defence here. We have no¬ 
where to run to, so must stand firm—and hitherto 
there has not been one particle of panic and con¬ 
fusion.” And he said that if the enemy caine he 
would go out to meet them with a biblo in his hand, 
as David had gone out to meet Goliath with a pebble 
and a sling. He rode out in the most exposed places, 
evening after evening, with his daughter, as in quiet 
times; and when some one suggested to him that the 


in the following extracts from letters 
written by him to Lord Canning) 
" Mr. F. Gubbins is a very superior 
man, and will make a model oom- 
missioncr. I feel very thsakfttl to 
bare such a coadjutor hereto - 
up for my own " ‘ * * 

And in another 
sioner saysi “Mf. 
tying on the- 



means of scouring groat peace and 
quiet in the city ami neighbour¬ 
hood.’* And again > * I hope your 
lordship wilt ftnl time for a letter of 
■htortf thanks to Mr. t. Gubbins 
for jus beautiful police arrangements 
tad general exertions, lu whioh 
to. Lind has aided greatly.’* 

,;,; rM4 Drrotf.de Lord Canning that 
iWt Mod chapter of Samuel U. 
.‘ twfeleh oontalns these words) hod 
Ht “their stand-by,” 
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hat which he wore, being of a peculiar character, 
would clearly indicate the Commissioner* and afford a 
mark for a rebel shot, he said that he was as safe 
in one head-dress as in another, and had no thought 
of a change. 

Language and action of this kind might be re¬ 
garded as mere imbecility. It is not strange, indeed, 
that a man of Mr. Tucker’s character was described 
as an amiable enthusiast quite unequal to the occa¬ 
sion; for his courage was not of the popular type, 
and his character not intelligible to the multitude. 
But, even looked upon in the light of mere human 
wisdom, the course which was favoured by the 
Benares Commissioner had much, at that time, to re¬ 
commend it. For as the absolute weakness of the 
European community, with only thirty effective sol¬ 
diers to defend them, forbade any successful resort to 
arms, it was sound policy thus to preserve a quietude 
of demeanour, significant of confidence—•confidence 
both in our own security and in the loyalty of 
those who surrounded and who might have crushed 
us in an hour.* In continual communication, not 
only with Lord Canning at Calcutta, but with the 
chiefs of all the great stations, as Dinaporo, Oawn- 
pore, Lucknow, and Agra, Henry Tucker knew what 
was being done in some quarters, and what was 
needed in others, to meet the difficulties of the crisis. 
He knew that help was coming from below j and 
that if rebellion were smouldering either in the Lines 
or in the City, the longer it could be left to smoulder, 
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before bursting into a blaze, the better. The con- 1857. 
fitting policy was the temporising policy. Those who Ma 7- 
best knew the character of the Bengal Sepoy, knew 
that a vague fear, more impressive for its very 
vagueness, was driving thousands into rebellion; and 
that the best way to keep things quiet was to do 
nothing to excite or to alarm. And so the month of 
May wore on, and European reinforcements came 
from below; but, in spite of the great temptation to 
retain them, Tucker and Ponsonby had strength to 
send them onward to succour others. They knew 
that they were exposing themselves to the reproaches 
of their comrades; but they felt that they could 
bear even this. “You and I,” wrote Ponsonby to 
the Commissioner, “ can bear much in such a cause. 

To aid the distressed is not so very wicked.” 


The high bearing of the chief officers at Benares Encourage, 
excited the admiration of the Governor-General. And 
in the midst of all his urgent duties -his pressing 
cares and anxieties—Lord Canning found, or made, 
time, to write letters of stirring encouragement to 
all, of whose good deeds ho lmd ample assurance. 
Whether the well-doer were a General Officer, a 
Civil or Political Commissioner, or a young regi¬ 
mental subaltern, Lord Canning wrote to him, with 
his , own hand, a letter of cordial thanks, full of frank 
kindliness, which braced up the recipient to new 
exertions and modo him ever love the writer. He 
knew tho effect at such a time Of prompt recognition 
of good service, and he felt that such recognition, 
under the hand of secretaries, public or private, 
would lose half its influence for good. He had a 
wonderful grace of letter-writing; and there are 

Sr, 
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1857. many now who treasure up, as their most cherished 

May. possessions, the few expressive lines, warm from the 

heart, in which, amidst dangers and difficulties that 
might well have excused graver omissions, the (go¬ 
vernor- G-eneral poured forth his gratitude to his sub¬ 
ordinates for good aid of any kind—for wise counsel, 
for fertility of resource, for active heroism, or for 
patient courage. 

Thus, on the 23rd of May, he wrote to Mr. Tucker: 
“Although it represents a most critical state of 
things at Benares, it satisfies me that the crisis is met 
with calm courage, based upon that which alone is 
the foundation of true courage, and that events as 
they arise will be dealt with temperately, firmly, and 
with sound judgment. You have, indeed, a precious 
stake upon the issue. I sympathise deeply with your 
family. If they need to be assured of it, I beg you 
to tell them that not an hour has been, or will be, 
lost in sending aid to Benares, and wherever else it 
may be most urgently required. . . . Come what 
may, do not fear any aspersions or misrepresenta¬ 
tions. No one shall be ignorant how nobly the 
authority of our Government, and the honour and 
dignity of Englishmen, has been upheld at Benares.” 

May 30. And to Mr. Gubbins he wrote, a week afterwards, 
saying: “ If I had more leisure for writing letters, I 
should not have left you so long without a word of 
thanks for your admirable and most judicious exer¬ 
tions. I know from Mr. Tucker’s letters and mes¬ 
sages, and also from other quarters, how much is due 
to you and to Mr. Lind, and I beg you both to 
believe that I am most grateful for it You have all 
had a.difficult game to play— if ever there was one; 
and your success has. been hitherto complete. I pray 
that you may carry it through. You have done 
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really good service in the Bazaars, in obtaining a 1857. 
reduction of the price of grain.” And he then added, 30 ‘ 
with reference to the difference of opinion which had 
prevailed respecting the arming of the Europeans, 
li I think you quite right in recommending that arms 
should not be refused to the Europeans, who desired 
them. Your self-confidence has been made quite 
plain by the calm front you have already shown to 
all danger; and I do not believe that any of the 
advantages thereby gained will be sacrificed by the 
adoption of a common-sense precaution, which does 
not necessai*ily imply mistrust of those more imme¬ 
diately around you, when, as is too surely the case, 
there is abundance of danger at a little distance,”* 

But although outwardly there was fair promise of j uu <>, ia&7. 
continued tranquillity, as the month of May came to 'Wip mutiny** 
a close a crisis was, indeed, approaching. Tins birth zimfrur ’’ 
of June was ushered in by the familiar work of the 
incendiary. A line of Sepoys’ lmts recently vacated 
was fired; and it was found that the wretched scum 
of Delhi royalty were in close communication with 
the Incendiaries. Then news came that the Sepoy 
Regiment at Azimgurh, sixty miles off, had revolted. 

This was the Seventeenth Regiment, under the com¬ 
mand of Major Burroughs. It had been believed ill 
along to be tainted, for it had been brigaded with tho 
Nineteenth and Thirty-fourth, which had been igno- 
miniously disbanded, and It was know n that some of 
the men of the former were harboured In its Tines. 

Its insolence had been manifested unchecked, for 
Burroughs was not equal to the occasion; and al¬ 
though tho Magistrate, Homo, had himself addressed 

, * ICS. Corrwpon^jenofl of Jjord Cuming. 
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1SS7. the Sepoys, and otherwise striven to keep thorn true 
May—Juno. ^hc‘ir salt, the evil influences had prevailed, so that 

before the end. of the month the men of the Seven¬ 
teenth were ripe for revolt.* It happened that just 
at this critical moment they scented the spoil. The 
rattle of the rupees was heard in the distance. A 
treasure-escort was coming in from Goruckpore, under 
charge of a Company of the Seventeenth Sepoys and 
some Horsemen of the Thirteenth Irregular Cavalry, 
and this was to have been despatched, with the 
surplus treasure of Azimgurh, to Benares, under 
command of Lieutenant Palliscr, who had been sent 
from the latter place with a detachment of the 
Thirteenth to escort it. h’ive lakhs of rupees had 
come from Goruckpore, and two lakhs were added to 
it at Azimgurh; seventy thousand pounds in the 
hard bright coin of the country, and this was now in 
the grasp of the Sepoys. The temptation was more 
than they could resist. So they rose and loudly 
declared that the treasure should not leave the 
station. This stern resolution, however, seems to 
have been lulled for a time, and on the evening of 
June a. the 8rd of June, the treasure-escort marched out from 
Azimgurh. It was felt, however, that the danger 
had not been escaped, and that at any moment the 
Sepoys might break into open rebellion. The officers 
and their wives were dining at the Mess of the 
Seventeenth, when all their anxieties were confirmed 
by the well-known warning voice of the guns. It was 
plain that the firing was in the direction of the 
Parade-ground. A beating of drums was soon heard; 
and no words were needed to express the assurance of 


.$* QajKw H vhes homo mm aftertmnl* vWwaiy wwiiiasa »N»- 
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all that the Sepoys had risen.* There was then a 
scene of confusion, which it is not easy accurately to 
describe. The ladies and non-combatants hurried off 
to the Cutcherry, which had been fortified by the 
Magistrate and his colleagues, and there barricaded 
themselves. Meanwhile the Sepoys, 1 laving shot their 
Quartei’master and their Quartermaster-Sergeant,! 
but, with the strange inconsistency of conduct which 
distinguished all their movements, having spared and, 
indeed, protected the rest of their officers, hurried 
after the treasure-escort to seize the coin on the road 
to Benares. And with them went the myrmidons of 
the Police-force, which Horne had made vast efforts 
to strengthen for the protection of the jail, but which 
had displayed its zeal in the hour of our trouble by 
releasing the prisoners, and giving up the houses of 
the English to plunder and conflagration. 

When they swarmed down upon him, all armed 
and accoutred and eager for the spoil, Palliscr found 
that he was helpless. The troopers of the Thirteenth 
Irregulars were wavering. They were not so far 
gone in rebellion as to desire the death of their 
officers, but a strong national sympathy re-strained 
them from acting against their countrymen. The 
officers, therefore, were saved. But the treasure was 
lost. The Sepoys of the Seventeenth! carried it back 

* There were two post guns eta- not touch, hut would protest thorn, 
tioaed at Asimgurh. Those the only that theta were tome of the 
mutineers seized at the commence* mutineer* who had ewora the death 
ment of the outbreak. They were of particular otteere. and therefore 
afterwards taken Into Oude. . they begged the whom party to take 

f Lieutenant Hutchinson and to their carriage* and be off at once. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Lewis. * Sot how are we to get onr car- 

% It is stated on the authority of riegea P said they, * naemg that they 
Lieutenant Constable ofthe Sewn- are scattered alt through the atn- 
teenth, that the Sepoys "behaved tton,’ ‘ Ah, we will fetch them,* »nld 
with, romantic omtrMsy." "They the Sepoys* and so they din, and 
formed a equate round their officers, gave the party an escort for but 
and earn that they not only would miles out of the station on the 
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1857. to Azimgurh, whilst the Irregulars escorted their 

June, officers on to Benares. Meanwhile, the European 

Residents of the former place had fled to Ghazecpore; 
and when the Sepoys returned to their old station, 
they found all European authority gone, and the 
official functionaries, civil and military, swept out of 
it to a man. So, flushed with success, they marched 
off to Fyzabad in military array, with all the pomp 
and panoply of war, 


The crisis at When news of these events reached Benares, crusted 

Juuo^iasr.over i* 1 the first instance with some exaggerations, it 
was plain that the hour was approaching when tran¬ 
quillity could no longer he maintained. But the 
vigorous activity of Gubbins and the calm composure 
of Tucker, holding rebellion in restraint whilst suc¬ 
cours were far-off, had already saved Benares; for now' 
fresh reinforcements were at hand, and with them 
one who knew well how to turn them to account. 
After despatching his men, os has been already told,* 
by the railway to Raneegunge, Colonel Neill had made 
his way, by train and horse-dawk to Benares with the 
utmost possible despatch, eager to avenge the blood 
of his slaughtered countrymen. And with this Ma- 
Arrjval of dras Colonel came the first assertion of English man- 
x ' hood that had come from the South to the rescue of 


our people in the Gangetic provinces. Leading the 
way to future conquests, ho came to strike and to 
destroy. Ho was one of those who wisely thought 
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from the first, that to strike promptly and to strike 1357. 
vigorously would he to strike mercifully; and he Junc4, ‘ 
went to the work before him with a stern resolution 
not to spare. Both from the North and from the 
South, at this time, the first great waves of the tide 
of conquest were beginning to set in towards tin*, 
centres of the threatened provinces. From one end 
of the line of danger, Canning, and from the other, 
Lawrence, was sending forth his succours—neither 
under-estimating the magnitude of the peril, but 
both confident of the final result. It was the work 
of the latter, as will be told hereafter, to rescue 
Delhi, whilst the former was straining every effort to 
secure the safety of Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Cuwn- 
pore, Lucknow, and other lesser places dependent 
upon them. And now assistance had really come to 
the first of these places. A detachment of Madras 
Fusiliers was at Benares, and the men of the Tenth 
Foot, from Dinaporc, whose arrival had been delayed 
by an accident, had also made their appearance. It 
was determined, therefore, that the Sepoys should be 
disarmed. 

But a question then arose as to the hour of dis- The question 
arming. The first idea was, that the regiment should diMrn ‘ mff ‘ 
be paraded on the following morning, and that then 
the several companies, after an assuring explanation, 
should be called upon to lay down their arm*. But 
there were those in Benares, to whom the thought of 
even an hour’s delay was an offence and an abomi¬ 
nation. When work of this kind is to be done, it 
should be done, they thought, promptly. Stimulated 
by the intelligence from Arimgurh, and suspecting 
what was in store for them, the Sepoys might rise 
before morning; and then all our councils and cau¬ 
tions wquld be vein. The chief command was iq 
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Ponsonby’s hands, and it was for him to give the 
word for disarming. It appears that Colonel Gordon, 
who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits 
of the city were in communication with the Sepoys, 
accompanied the Brigadier to the house of the Com¬ 
missioner to consult with him. Tucker suggested 
that they should call on Gubbins; so they went to 
the Judge’s residence, and there they received ample 
confirmation of the reports which Gordon had heard. 
Soon afterwards they met Colonel Neill, who was 
eager for immediate action ;* and, after some dis- 


* The circumsf mines conducing fo 
this change of plan have bceu va¬ 
riously stated. Mr, Taylor, in his 
official report already quoted, says: 
“It appears that as Brigadier Pou* 
flonby was returning homo after the 
Council, he met Colonel Neill, who 
recommended him to disarm tho 
corps at once. Disregarding all 
other consideration, he burned to the 
parade ground.” But in a letter 
oefore me. written by Brigadier 
Bona onto in My, that officer states 
that, “On the 4th of June Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel Gordon, commanding 
the Regiment of Loodhianah, called 
and informed me that he had reason 
te believe the men of the Thirty- 
seventh Native Infantry were enter¬ 
ing into a conspiracy with some of 
the bad characters of the City, in 
view to tho subvorsion of the British 
power in Benares. After some con¬ 
versation on the subject, in which 
X ascertained from the Lieutenant- 
Colonel that he considered that he 
could rely on the fidelity of his own 
regiment, we agreed to go together 
to the Commissioner, Mr. Tucker, 
and to acquaint him with what had 
been dommunioated. Wo proceeded 
to Mr. Tucker, and on broaching the 
subject of out visit, he propomnithat 
. we should go to Mr, IV Gubkin*, 
who lived dose at hand, and we did 
W »' 1 jijh GntAias,' it appeardh had 
that, whim not 


only csrmfirmcd Colonel Gordou’a re¬ 
port, but gave much more detailed 
information as to tlm secret proceed¬ 
ings of the men of tho Thirty-seventh 
Native Infantry. Colonel Neill came 
in while Mr. Gubbins was tmeakiug, 
and soon afterwards the Brigade- 
major, Captain Dodgson, entered to 
report that the treasure, which was 
on its way from Admgurh to Benares 
under a guard of inty men of the 
Irregular Cavalry, had been plun¬ 
dered by the Seventeenth Native 
Infantry—the guard of the Irregu¬ 
lars having connived at the deed* 
It was immediately felt that this efr» 
cumstancc, occurring in such dost 
proximity to Benares, rendered the 
adoption at once of some strong 
measures imperative,mid Lieutenant* 
colonel Gordon proposed the dis¬ 
arming of tho Thirty-seventh Native 
Infntitry, to which f acceded, There 
was some discussion as to whether 
this should ho attempted at once, nr 
at ten a.m. on tho following day. 
Mr. Gubbins having expressed his 
opinion that emissaries from the 
Beventoenth Native Intaiiy would 
soon he in Btmar«?*» it was settled to 
disarm tho TOrto-serenth at five 
o'clock, and it past four, 

it was also amrnged to;keep the 
measure as gufot as possible in order 
that the regiment might npt be on 
Its guard/* Nothing own be mom 
diatmt than this* But Colonel 
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cussion, the Brigadier consented to hold a parade at 
five o’clock, and at once to proceed to the work of 
disarmament. 

Then Ponsonhy and Gordon went together to the 
house of the latter, where they found or were joined 
by Major Barrett of the Thirty-seventh. The Sepoy 
officer, after the manner of his kind, with that fond 
and affectionate confidence in his men, which was 
luring so many to destruction, solemnly protested 
against the measure, as one which would break their 
hearts. To this Ponsonby replied, that wlmt he had 
learnt from Mr, Gubbins had left him no alternative, 
and that, therefore, it was Barrett’s duty to warn the 
officers to bo ready for the five o’clock parade. The 
Brigadier had ordered his horse to be brought to 
Gordon’s house, and now the two mounted and rode 
to the parade-ground, to plan the best disposition of 
the troops. The horse which Ponsonby rode had not, 
been ridden for a month. It was fresh and restive, 


Neill, with equal diNliuctiH'HM, de¬ 
clares that L’miMmby ami Gordon 
called upon him, and that Jut (Neill) 
recommended Iho afternoon parade. 
In hi« official das patch ho ways: 
11 Brigadier Btmstmby consulted with 
mo about taking the muskets from 
the Thirty-seventh, leaving them 
their side-arms, He proposed wait¬ 
ing until the following morning to 
do this, 1 urged its being done at 
one, to which ho ajyrml, and left mj/ 
quarter* to make his arrangements." 
In his private journal, ton, ho re¬ 
cords that, “ The brigadier mttad m 
m at three p.m., with Colonel Oor* 
don of the Bikhs* informing me of 
the mutiny of the Bovenfcouth at 
Arimgurh • * • very undecided; * ■; » 
would put off everything until to¬ 
morrow* I out. and mm 
him to act at once, which he unwill¬ 
ingly amen to * * * the Ihirrmeait* 
to parade at five p*m* * * * the Thirty* 


seventh to be disarmed . . .the Irre¬ 
gular* ami Sikhs said to he sfaimrdi 
to act with us.” Wo have, there- 
fore, before us three conflicting 
statements. Mr. Taylor says that 
Ptmhonliy met Krill us the former 
wan going homo from Uuhhiusbi 
house. INmncmby says that Krill 
came into (jubbins’s hmi*e, when 
ho (the Brigadier) and Gordon wore 
there. And Neill say* that the 
Brigadier and Gordon visited him in 
hie own quarters* The matter is of 
little importance In Itself* but the 
discrepancies cited afford an apt 
illustration of the difficulties which 
besot the path of a conscientious 
historian. On the whole, f am <lh» 

S »$ed to think that Neill, writing on 
w dat of the events described, Is 
mom likely to bo correct than IVm* 
wmbyv wwittfr n month afterward*, 
or Taylor, colusoting facts, aftesr Urn 
lapse of more than a yo&r. 


1857. 
June 4. 
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and the motion of the animal, aided by the slant rays 
of the afternoon sun, soon began to affect him. En¬ 
feebled as he was by previous illness, he became, 
in his own words, “most anxious and uneasy in 
mind and body.” But, whilst Gordon was drawing 
up the Sikh Regiment, he rode to the European 
Barracks, where he found Neill mustering the Eu¬ 
ropeans, and Olpherts getting ready his guns. The 
necessary orders were given; but the Brigadier felt 
that he was no longer equal to the responsibility of 
the work that lay before him. 

And, in truth, it was difficult and dangerous work 
that then lay before the English commanders. The 
Native force was some two thousand strong. The 
Europeans hardly mustered two hundred and fifty.* 
Of the temper of the Sepoy Regiment there was no 
doubt. The Irregulars had been tried on the 
road from Azimgurh, where they had betrayed the 
weakness of their fidelity, if they had not manifested 
the strength of their discon ten t,f But the Sikh 
Regiment was believed to be faithful; and, if it were 
faithful, there could be no doubt of the result of that 
afternoon’s parade. It is said that, as they were as¬ 
sembling for parade, they were in high spirits, and 
appeared to be eager to be led against the Hindoo- 
tanees of the Regular Army. Not merely in Benares, 

* Tlie official returns slate— any dcsiro to leave them. Tim 
H.M.’s Tenth Regiment, one him- troopers, who received high pay and 
dred and fifty men aud threo officers: found their own horses, were gene- 
Madras Niwilicrs, sixty men ana rally men of a better elms, ana the 
throe officers; Artillery, thirty men position of the Native officers we* 
and two officers. of a higher and mow responsible 

f These regiments of Irregular oharaoter then in the regular Army. 
Cavalry vm differently oonstltuted All these things wsre at first sap- 
from those of the Regular Sepoy posed to be favourable to the con- 
Army. They hud few European tlnuanceof the fidelity of the Irre- 
offioera, and those only picked men, gnlar Cavalry. Bat it woe soon 
who bed thegwatost orideintbeir found that they were «e incurably 
several oerpe, a«4 Saloon or sever tinted w the rest. 
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but in all parts of the country, was it of the highest 1857. 
moment that the Sikh fighting men should be on our 1,1116 4 - 
side; for it was believed that the fame of their 
loyalty would spread, on all sides, to the confines of 
our Empire, and that, throughout the Punjab itself, 
the renown of their achievements would stimulate 
others to do likewise. But everywhere so great a 
sensitiveness thrilled through the Native troops of all 
nationalities, that it was always possible that the 
weight of a feather in the balance might determine 
the out-turn of events on the side of loyalty or 
rebellion. 

"When the order for disarming had gone forth, The Dmrm- 
Oolonel Spottiswoode and his officers proceeded to the mg 
parade-ground of the Thirty-seventh, turned out the 
regiment, and ordered them to lodge their muskets 
in the bells-of-arms. There were about four hundred 
men on parade, the remainder, with the exception 
of one company at Chunar, being on detached duty 
in the station. To Spottiswoode it appeared that, the 
men were generally well-disposed. There were no 
immediate signs of resistance. First the grenadier 
company, and then the other companies up to No. 6, 
quietly lodged their arms in obedience to tho word 
of command. At this point a murmur arose, and 
some of the men were heard to my that they were 
betrayed—that the Europeans wore coming to shoot 
them down when they were disarmed. Hearing this, 
Spottiswoode cried out that it was false, and appealed 
to the Native officers, who replied that ho had always 
been a father to them. But a panic was now upon them, 
for they saw the white troops advancing. By word 
of command from Ponsonby the Europeans and the 
guns were moving forward towards tho Sepoys’ lines. 

Opposite to the quarter-guard of the Thirty-seventh 
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1857. the Brigadier ordered the little force under Colonel 
Juno 4. Neill to be wheeled into line and halted. He then 
went forward and spoke to the Sepoys of the guard. 
He said, that they were required to give up their 
arms, and that if they obeyed as good soldiers, no 
harm of any kind would befall them. As he spoke ho 
laid his hand assuringly on the shoulder of one of the 
Sepoys, who said that they had committed no fault. 
To this Ponsonbyreplied in Hindostanec: “None; 
but it is necessary that you should do as‘you are 
ordered, as so many of your brethren have broken 
their oaths and murdered their officers, who never 
injured them.” Whilst he was still speaking, some of 
the men shouted to their comrades on the right and 
left; a stray shot or two was fired from the second 
company, and presently the Sepoys rushed in a body 
to the bclls-of-arms, seized their muskets, loaded and 
fired upon both their own officers and the Europeans. 
Going about the work before them in a systematic, 
professional manner, they sent some picked men and 
good marksmen to the front as skirmishers, who, kneel¬ 
ing down, whilst others handedloaded muskets to them, 
fired deliberately upon the Europeans from a distance 
of eighty or a hundred yards. Seven or eight men of 
the Tenth wore shot down, and then the rest fell 
back in line with the rear of the guns. Meanwhile 
the officers of the Thirty-seventh, who had been pro¬ 
videntially delivered from the fire of their men, were 
seeking safety with the guns; but Major Barrett, who 
had always protested against the disarming of the 
regiment, and now believed that it was foully used, 
cast in his lot with it, and would not move, until 
a party of Sepoys carried him off to a place of safety. 

, fire of the Sepoy musketeers the British 

responded, and the guns were wheeled 
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round to open upon the mutineers with irresistible 
grape. The English gunners were ready for imme¬ 
diate action. Anticipating resistance, Olpherts had 
ordered his men, when they moved from their lines, to 
carry their cartridges and grape-shot in their hands.* 
The word of command given, the guns were served 
with almost magical rapidity; and the Thirty-seven tli 
were in panic flight, with their faces turned towards 
the Lines. But from behind the cover of their huts 
they maintained a smart fire upon the Europeans; 
so Olpherts, loading his nine-pounders both with 
grape and round shot, sent more messengers of death 
after them, and drove them out of their sheltering 
homes. Throwing their arms and accoutrements be¬ 
hind them, and many of them huddling away clear 
out of cantonments beyond the reach of the avenging 
guns, they made their way to the city, or dispersed 
themselves about the country, ready for future mis¬ 
chief and revenge. 

Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular Cavalry 
and Gordon’s Sikhs had come on to parade. It was 
soon obvious what was the temper of the former. 
Their commander, Oaptuin Guise,f had been killed by 
a Sopoy of the Thirty-seventh, and Hodgson, the Bri¬ 
gade-Major, was ordered to take his place. He had 
scarce taken command, when he was fired at by a 
trooper. Another attempted to cut him down. But 
the Sikhs appear to have had no foregone intention 
of turning against our people. Whether the object of 
the Parade and the intentions of the British officers 
were ever sufficiently explained to them is not very 

* Whether this tu observed by f One writer Bays that Guise's 
the Sepoys I know nett but if ft heed Was afterwards split open by 
were, were ess bo no difficulty in bis owtt troopers. He was snot ott 
accounting for thsir suspicion aitd the rear of the Lines, as ho was 
ttiana. goiog to parade. 
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apparent; but they seem to have been, in this junc¬ 
ture, doubtful and suspicious, and it needed but a 
spark to excite them into a blaze. The outburst of 
the Irregulars first caused them to waver. They did 
not know what it all portended; they could not dis¬ 
cern friends from foes. At this critical moment, one 
of the Sikhs fired upon Colonel Gordon, whilst 
another of his men moved forward to his protection. 
In an instant the issue was determined. Olpherts 
was limbering up his guns, when Crump, of the 
Madras Artillery, who had joined him on parade and 
was acting as his subaltern, cried out that the Sikh 
regiment had mutinied. At once the word was given 
to unlimber, and at the same moment there was a cry 
that the Sikhs were about to charge. At this time they 
were shouting and yelling frantically, and firing in all 
directions—their bullets passing over and through the 
English battery. They were only eighty or a hundred 
yards from us on an open parade-ground; and at that 
time our Artillery were unsupported by the British 
Infantry, who had followed the mutineers of the 
Thirty-seventh Regiment into their Lines. It was 
not a moment for hesitation. The sudden rush of 
a furious multitude upon our guns, had we been un¬ 
prepared for them, might have overwhelmed that 
half-battery with its thirty English gunners; and 
Benares might have boon lost to us. So Olpherts, 
having ascertained that the officers of the Sikh corps 
had taken refuge in his rear, brought round his guns 
and poured a shower of grape into the regiment. 
Upon this they made a rush upon the guns—a second 
and a third—but were driven back fey the deadly 
showers from Our field-pieces, and were soon in cop-, 
fused flight. And with them went the mutineers of 
thelrr^ular Cavalry; so the work was thoroughly 
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done, and Olpherts remained in possession of the 1857. 
field. June 4- 

Whilst these events were developing themselves Neill in 
on the parade-ground, the little power of endurance command - 
still left in the Brigadier was rapidly failing him, 
and before the afternoon’s work was done he was 
incapable of further exertion. The slant rays of the 
declining sun, more trying than its meridian height, 
dazzled and sickened the old soldier. The pain and 
discomfort which he endured were so great that he 
was unable any longer to sit his horse. Having pre¬ 
viously given orders to Colonel Spottiswoodc to fire 
the Sepoys’ lines that none might find shelter in them, 
he made over the command to Colonel Neill, who 
eagerly took aU further military responsibility on 
himself.* The victory of the Few over the Many 
was soon completed. Some who had sought shelter 
in the Lines were driven out and destroyed, whilst a 
few who succeeded in hiding themselves were burnt 
to death in their huts.f 

* It ia nol easy to determine the officer# present at the pnrntlc, inelud- 
exact period at which Pommuby gave mg a full narrative written by Hri* 
over the command to ’Neill. Prom gadier Pouaouby, ami furnished to 
the official report of the latter it me by his widow, and the private 
would appear to have been done journals and letters of Colonel Neill, 
before the Sikhs broke into mutiny* as well as his official reports# ^ Colo- 
but Ponsonby’s own statement would uel Bpottiswoode'e statemcnt k pub* 
fix the time at a later period. The imbed in the Parliamentary Ketura 
aeoount in the text k the official relating to the Regiment# that have 
version of the transfer of command; mutinied* There wa# ohm a very 
but the fact, I believe is. that Neill, clearly written narrative by %aigu 
seeing Ponsonby on the ground, Tweed!© (one of the young officer* 
went up to him and said, “ General, wounded by the fire of the Sikh 
X assume command.” So Neill's regiment), printed lb tiro newspaper# 
journal, and oral information of an of the m% Besides these, I have 
officer who heard Mm say it* had the advantage of much personal 

f There k ho passage in this Ids- oonvemtloa with one of the chief 
tory on which more care and labour surviving actors in the scene de¬ 
bar© been expended than on the scribed, aid have received from him 
store'terstlv© of the disarming at written answers to my questions on 
Benares qu the 4th of Juno, It all doubtful pints. I have a strong 
OMphtg it I have bad before me conviction, therefore, that the story 
soverai detailed statements made by cannot bo more correctly told. 

VfWL m 0. 
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1857. All the circumstances of this parade of the 4th 
June 4. 0 f June being fairly reviewed and impartially con- 
question con- si dered, it is not strange that some should think that 
sidered. it was grievously mismanaged. That this was the 
opinion of the highest authorities at the time is 
certain. Writing on the 6th of June to the Go¬ 
vernor - General, the Benares Commissioner said, 
“ I fear the business of disarming was very badly 
managed indeed. The Sepoys feel very sore at what 
they consider an attack on men, many of whom were 
unarmed at the time. This is not a point for a 
civilian to discuss, but the general opinion seems to 
be that the affair was much mismanaged.” This 
opinion was shared by Lord Canning, who wrote, a 
fortnight afterwards to the President of the India 
Board, that the disarming “was done hurriedly and 
not judiciously.” “A portion of a regiment of 
Sikhs,” ho added, “ was drawn into resistance, who, 
had they been properly dealt with, would, I fully 
believe, have remained faithful.” And, sixteen 
months afterwards, the civil functionary, on whom 
it devolved to write an official account of these trans¬ 
actions, deliberately recorded his belief, it may be 
assumed after full investigation, that the Sikhs were 
brought out not knowing what was to l>o done ; that 
the whole affair was a surprise ; that, as a corps, they 
wore loyal, and “would have stood any test less 
rude." 

The inference to be drawn from this is not so much 
that the business was done badly as thatitwasdone 
hastily; or rather that it was done 
: was done hastily. The sudden resolution to disarm the' 
Ihirfy-seventh on that ThUrsdny ^ 
time ' 1 for" explanations. 1 If the whble cff the black 
troops at Benares had to be stee^ed in 
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sedition to the lips, and ready for an immediate 1867. 
outbreak, it would have been sound policy to sur- Jun0 i - 
prise them, for only by such a course could our little 
handful of white soldiers hope to overthrow the 
multitude of the enemy. But whilst the regular 
Sepoys were only suspected, in whole or in part, of 
treacherous designs, and the intentions of the Irre¬ 
gulars were still doubtful, there had been nothing in 
the conduct of the Sikh regiment to cast a doubt 
upon its fidelity. It was an occasion, indeed, on which 
kindly explanations and assurances might have had 
the best effect. But there was no time for this. 

When it was tried with the Thirty-seventh, both by 
the Brigadier and by the Colonel, it was too late; 
for the Europeans were advancing, and the panic 
had commenced. And with the Sikhs it seoms not 
to have been tried at all. It would, however, be 
scarcely just to cast the burden of blame on any in¬ 
dividual officer. What was evil was the suddenness 
of the resolution to disarm and the haste of its 
execution. But this is said to have been a necessary 
evil. And whilst we know the worst that actually 
happened, we do not know the something worse that 
might have resulted from the postponement of the 
disarming parade. Even at the best, it is contended, 
if the Thirty-seventh had been quietly disarmed, it 
would have been sore embarrassment to us to watch 
all those disarmed Sepoys. It would, indeed, to a great 
extent have shut up our little European force, and, 
thus crippling its powers of action, have greatly di¬ 
minished our strength. Moreover, it is contended that, 
in the crisis that had arisen, this stem example, these 
bloody instructions, had (great effect throughout that 
part of the Gangetic Provinces, and, indeed, through- 

Q 2 
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out the whole of the country. It was made manifest 
that European military power was neither dead nor 
paralysed. There was a beginning of retribution. 
The white troops were coming up from beyond the 
seas. Though few in numbers at first, there were 
thousands behind them, and Upper India would soon 
be covered by our battalions. The moral effect of 
this, it was said, would be prodigious. The mailed 
hand of the English conqueror was coming down 
again crushingly upon the black races. 

And even as regards the Sikh corps, it was said 
that a large proportion of the Regiment—the Regi¬ 
ment from Loodhianah—were not Sikhs, but Hin- 
dostances; that they were the brethren of the regular 
Sepoys, and that they had come on to Parade with 
their pieces loaded. This last fact is not conclusive 
against them. It may have been the result wholly 
of uncertainty and suspicion. But Olpherta, when he 
fired upon them, was fully assured that they had 
broken into open mutiny, and nothing ever afterwards 
tended to weaken his original conviction. That there 
was mutiny in the Regiment—and mutiny of the 
worst kind—however limited it may have been, is 
certain ; and if this were the first, it was far from 
being the last instance of a whole regiment being 
irrevocably compromised by the misconduct of a few 
Sepoys. An officer, with his guns loaded, in the 
presence of an overwhelming number of Native 
soldiers, cannot draw nice distinction®'or disentangle 
the knot of conflicting probabilities. He nuist act at 
once, the safety of a station, perhaps of an Empire, 
may depend upon the prompt discharge of a shower 
of grape. And,the nation in suchan emergeney Will 
less readily forgive Mm for doingtoo little than for 
doing too much. 
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Complete as was the military success, the danger 1857. 
was not passed. The dispersion of a multitude of Jutto 4 ~ 
mutinous Sepoys might have been small gain to us afterwards 
in the presence of a rebellious population. If the 
malcontents of the city had l'isen at this time and 
made common cause with the dispersed soldiery and 
with their comrades under arms at the different 
guards, they might have overwhelmed our little 
gathering of Christian people. But the bountiful 
Providence, in which Commissioner Tucker had 
trusted, and which seemed to favour the brave efforts 
of Judge Gubbins, raised up for us friends in this awful 
crisis, and the fury of the many was mercifully re¬ 
strained. It had been arranged that in the event of an 
outburst, all the Christian non-combatants should be¬ 
take themselves to the Mint, which lay between the 
cantonment and the city, as the building best suited to 
defensive purposes. The rattle of tbe musketry and 
the roar of the guns from the parade-ground pro¬ 
claimed that the Sepoys had risen. There wore then 
great alarm and confusion. Numbers of our people 
made for the Mint. The missionaries loft Benares 
behind them, and set their faces towards Puunnuggur 
on their way to Chunar.* The civilians, some with 
their wives and families, sought refuge, in the first 
instance, in the Collector’s Cutoherry, ascending to 
the roof of the building, where at least they were 
safe from capture.f But there was a great and rea¬ 
sonable fear that the Sikhs of the Treasury-guard, 

* There were some exception* to Government by exerting bis in- 
tbe general exodus of tbe minion- Suoaoe, which was considerable in 
aries. Mr. Loupholt, of the Church tit* neighbourhood, to obtnln sup. 

Missionary Society, seems to hum pike for our European troops, 
stood fan in the mission premises + The Commissioner was not of 
with his fbok of Native ChristUmi. this petty. He had gone to tho 
This excellent men afterwards ten. Mint, 
dered good service to the British 
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1857. rendered furious by the slaughter of their country- 
June4— 5. mG n, •would seize the Government coin, and the 
crown jewels of their own exiled Queen, which were 
Btored with it, and would then fire the "building and 
attack our Christian people wheresoever they could 
be found. 

Good ser- And that they would have struck heavily at us is 
Swat Singh. not to be doubted, if one of their nation, a Sikh chief 
of good repute, had not come to our aid in the hour 
of our greatest need. This was the Sirdar Soorut 
Singh, who, after the second Sikh war, had been sent 
to reside at Benares, in honourable durance, and who 
had fully appreciated the generous treatment he had 
received from the English, lie had unbounded con¬ 
fidence in Gubbinsj And when the crisis arose, ho 
manfully shouldered a double-barrelled gun and ac¬ 
companied hia English friend to the Outchcrry. 
Promptly and energetically he came forward to aid 
us, and by his explanations and persuasions softened 
down the anger of the Sikh soldiery, who might have 
been excused if they were burning to avenge the blood 
of their slaughtered comrades. Thus assured and ad¬ 
monished, they not only abstained from all acts of 
personal violence, but they quietly gave Up the 
Government treasure and the Lahore jewels to the 
Europeans, to be conveyed to a place of safety.* 

Pundit Nor was this noble-minded Sikh Sirdar the only 
friend who rose up to aid us in this conjuncture. 
Even from that great hot-bed of Hindooism, Bralt- 


* The plaoe of wfety was witbfai 
the strong cells of the Artillery Oon- 
tm-Wme, whither the twsrore wee 
take#, hr the edrtoe, T believe, of 
Otpma utpherte, who had always 
'pMwttai w*test the nothw of 
iwdeiar the same boMn* available 
both (i a tahigetor the wo»«u and. 


ehitdreo and a stowkwee te the 
treaiuro. Mr. Ihyter, ta hie Oftdd 
Narrative, "sayt the tawwirwae 
take# to ti» fieguiM.' u mwi ' 
tot the fidelity aha focheanwoe of 
the 89d», the Commiadowr Bext 
morning 'v«f properly distributed 
tea thousand rupees among them. 
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minism itself sent forth a staunch ally and potent 
deliverer to be a present help to us in our trouble. 
Pundit Gokool-Chund, a high-caste Brahmin, known 
to all, respected by all in Benares, flung all the 
weight of his influence into the scales in our favour. 
He was a servant of the Government—Nazir of the 
Judge’s Court—and as such in constant intercourse 
with Gubbins. Had he been a Christian gentleman, 
he could not have striven, day and night, more 
ceaselessly and more successfully to succour our 
people. There was another, too, who put forth a 
protecting hand, and was earnest in his endeavours 
to allay the inquietude of the people. This was a 
wealthy and influential Hindoo noble—Rao Deona- 
rain Singh—a loyal and devoted subject of the 
British Government, a man of high intelligence and 
enlightenment, liberal and humane. No words could, 
exaggerate the importance of his services. Nor was 
the titular Rajali of Benares himself wanting in 
good offices to the English, On the night of that 
4th of June, he succoured the missionary fugitives, 
and, from first to last, he placed all his resources ut 
our disposal, and seemed honestly to wish well to 
our cause. Truly, it would have gone ill with our 
little handful of Christian people, if God had not 
raised up for us in our sorest need these staunch and 
powerful friends from among the multitude of the 
Heathen.* 

The prompt action of Soorut Singh saved the 
civilians at the Cutcherry. For many hours they 
remained there, anxious and uncertain, calculating 
the chances against them, but resolute to sell their 
lives at the highest price, put two hours after mid¬ 
night ft little party of English gentlemen, headed by 
* Seek Appendix a Memorandum on the Benares Rajahs. 
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Gubbins, went forth in the broad moonlight to 
obtain the assistance of an European guard from the 
Mint to escort thither the fugitives at the Outeherry. 
As they went, they were fired at by some Sepoys; 
but they returned, unharmed, with the guard, and 
safely conveyed their companions to the appointed 
place of refuge.* There the hours of morning dark¬ 
ness passed away in drear discomfort, and day 
dawned upon a scene of misery and confusion in the 
Mint. * Officers and ladies, masters and servants, 
huddled together, for the most part on the roof, 
without much respect of persons or regard for pro¬ 
prieties of costume. The Europeans who had been 
sent for their protection bivouacked in the lower 
rooms, many of them utterly worn out with the ex¬ 
hausting labours of the day; whilst outside in the 
compound, or enclosure, was a strange collection of 
carriages, buggies, palanquins, horses, bullocks, sheep, 
goats, and packages of all sizes and all kinds brought 
in for the provisioning of the garrison. ‘ 

“The town is quite quiet,” wrote Commissioner 
Tucker to Lord Canning on the following morning, 
“ in the midst," as ho said, “ of the utmost noise and 
confusion of this crowded building,” which made it 
difficult to write at all, and was altogether so distract¬ 
ing, that, though a man of grave speech, he described 
it as “ such a Pandemonium, that it was impossible 
to think, write, or do anything in it.” There had 


* This incident Is mads still 
brighter by an act of heroism which 
it is a pleasure to record. It is tiras 
officially narrated: “Messrs. flub- 
bins, Caulfield, and Bcmcmat went 
ini a buggy to the Hint, and Mr. 
Jenkinsou, 0.8., accompanied them 
on heneback. As the party waa 
mm$ urn bridge, Mr. Jeumson 
. »w «Wl*)dwid»«a, fiepcj* aiming 


at the party in the buggy, There 
was no time for wonting or for href* 
tation, and be at onoe reined back 
his, horse, cowtag witb hfe own 
body bit companions in danger. It 
were far easier to nniea a«a& an act 
than to praise It woriMly, and I 

rfw. : 1 
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been an alarm in the course of the night of risings in 
the city ; for the Mahomedans had hoisted the green 
flag, but nothing came of the demonstration. And 
days passed, but still there was quietude throughout 
Benares. All the circumstances of the “ Sacred City 
of the Hindoos” being considered, it must be a source 
of wonder, not only that so little Christian blood was 
shed, but that there was so little resistance of any 
kind to the authority of the British Government.* 
“It is quite a miracle to me,” wrote Commissioner 
Tucker to the Governor-General on the 9th of dune, 
“how the city and station remain perfectly quiet. 
We all have to sleep at night in the Mint, but not a 
house or.bungalow has been touched, and during the 
day everything goes on much as usual.”f Wisely 


* XJp to thin time only one Eng¬ 
lish officer ("Captain Guise) had boon 
killed, and tour wounded—all on the 
parade of the 4th of Juno* The 
■wounded officers were Captain 
Hodgson, and Ensigns Twee die, 
Chapman, and llayter. A letter 
from Captain Hodgson states that 
tho last-named was “shot by tlm 
Sikhs when they turned round and 
fired upon us," Young Hay ter was 
shot in both thighs, and had a third 
wound below the knee. The latter 
was so painful that the limb was 
amputated; but he sunk under lus 
sufferings, and died a week or two 
afterwards. There is something so 
touching in the brief account of the 
poor young soldier 1 * last days, in 
the letter aoove quoted from Captain 
Dodgsoa to Mr. Tucker, that l 
cannot refrain from giving the fol¬ 
lowing extraet from it. “He bore 
his wounds with the utmost forti¬ 
tude, and when told that there wa* 
no hope of recovery, said he hoped 
be was prepared to die. * * . I used 
to read the .Prayers for the Side to 
Mm* and many of the Psalms of his 
own choosing. The last bo seteoted 
wai the ftftjvfirst* He got his over¬ 


land letters when I was with him, a 
few days he fores he died, and kissed 
them again and again, and asked mo 
to read them to him, which l did, 
poor boy !"— Cormptmdnm* 
f Tiles following characteristic 
passage in tho loiter above quoied 
ought not to be withheld. “ 1 do 
firmly believe," wrote Mr. Tucker, 
u that i here is a special Divine in¬ 
fluence at work on men's minds to 
keep them quiet. Tho few Euro¬ 
peans in the Mint and round tho 
guns could do nothing to guard the 
Cantonment j but of all (ho three 
mutinous regiments not one seems 
to have thought of burning the 
station or plundering the houses of 
tho residents. There la much prayer 
here, and 1 know that many prayers 
am offered up for usj and I fully 
believe that they are lamented at the 
Throne of Grace, and that this Is 
the cause of the quiet we enjoy* 
Even with all the best possible ar- 
nngements that we can make, there 
is nothing to prevent the mutineers, 
who are nnnghg about* or tho city 
rabble, fScom doing any mischief they 
please, but they do not attempt it/* 
{fomspwtkme* 


1857. 
June 5— 
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1857. and vigorously was Gubbins now doing his work. 

Juno 5—9. jj c had gunk the judge in the magistrate. His court 
was closed, and he had taken the weight of the 
executive upon him. And now, partly by the fear, 
partly by the love he had inspired in the hearts of 
the people, he held them in restraint, and the great 
city- lay hushed beneath his hand, 
statoof tho But although there was extraordinary repose in 
tricu I)lS " the city, in the surrounding districts violence and 
anarchy arose with a suddenness that was quite 
astounding. It was not merely that the mutinous 
Sepoys, hanging about the adjacent villages, were 
inciting others to rebellion (this was to be expected), 
but a great movement from within was beginning to 
make itself felt upon the surface of rural society, and 
for a while all traces of British rule were rapidly dis¬ 
appearing from the face of the land. Into the real 
character and general significance of this movement 
I do not purpose here to inquire. The investigation 
is an extensive one, and must be deliberately under¬ 
taken. It is enough, in this place, to speak of imme¬ 
diate results. The dispersion of the Native soldiery 
on the 4th of June was followed almost immediately 
by disorder and rapine in the contiguous country. 
A few days sufficed to sweep away law and order, and 
to produce a revolution of property, astonishing even 
to those who were best acquainted with the character 
and temper of the people. “ I could not,” wrote Mr. 
Tucker on the 13th, “ have believed that the moment 
the hand of Government was removed there would 
have been so sudden a rising of landholders to plun¬ 
der each other and people on the roads,* AU the 
large landholders and auction-purchasers aris paralysed 
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and dispossessed, their agents being frequently mur¬ 
dered and their property destroyed.”* To arrest, this 
new danger, which threatened to become a, gigantic 
one, overwhelming, irrepressible, our people lmd now 
to put forth all their strength. 

On the 9th the Government of India caused Martial 
Law to be proclaimed in the divisions of Benares and 
Allahabad. On the same day, Mr. Tucker, not know¬ 
ing that already the Legislature lmd provided the 
extraordinary powers which lie soughtf—nay, even 
more than he sought—wrote to the Governor-General, 
suggesting that he should place the Benares division 
“ beyond the reach of Regulation Law, and give every 
civil officer, having the full power of magistrate, the 
power of life and death.” “ I would prefer this to 
Martial Law,” he added, “ as I do not think the greater 
proportion of the military can be entrusted with the 
power of life and death. The atrocious murders which 
have taken place have roused the English blood, and a 
very slight circumstance would cause Natives to be 
shot or hung. I would, therefore, much prefer re¬ 
taining the powers in the hands of those who have 
been accustomed to weigh ami to value evidence. 
No civilian is likely to order a man to be executed 
without really good cause, "J 

Time soon exploded the error contained in these 
last words. Rut the Benares Commissioner, though 
a tittle blinded by class prejudice, was right when ho 
wrote about tho hot English blood, which forbade 
the judgment of a cool brain. Already our military 
officers were hunting down criminals of all kinds, 
and hanging them up with as little compunction m 

• §86 e, <rol I. p. IVft did not ntoefvQ tho Mnotiott of tho 

,f Tit* Aet, of wliioh « nummary Ooveroor-flmend befovu the Slit of 
hwW gim (Book iv. otoro. f r. J, June. 

{ftftfted ofe the SQth of May* % MS* CorraijK)wf<met% 


1857. 

June 5—9. 


June 9. 
Punitory 
ruBOtiimufa* 
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1857. though they had been pariah-dogs or jackals, or 
June 9. vermin of a baser kind. One cotemporary writer 
has recorded that, on the morning after the disarm¬ 
ing parade, the first thing he saw from the Mint was 
a “ row of gallowses.” A few days afterwards military 
courts or commissions were sitting daily, and sen¬ 
tencing old and young to be hanged with indiscrimi¬ 
nate ferocity. These executions have been described 
as “ Colonel Neill’s hangings.” But Neill left Benares 
four or five days after the outbreak, and it did not 
devolve on him to confirm the sentences, of which I 
have heard the strongest reprobation. On one occa¬ 
sion, some young boys, who, perhaps, in more sport 
had flaunted rebel colours and gone about beating 
tom-toms, were tried and sentenced to death. One 
of the officers composing the court, a man unsparing 
before an enemy under arms, but compassionate, as 
all brave men are, towards the weak and helpless, 
went with tears in his eyes to the commanding officer, 
imploring him to remit the sentence passed against 
these juvenile offenders, hut with little effect on the 
side of mercy.* And what was done with some show 
of formality, either of military or of criminal law, 
was as nothing, I fear, weighed against what was 
done without any formality at all. Volunteer hang¬ 
ing parties went out into the districts, and amateur 
executioners were not wanting to the occasion. One 
gentleman boasted, of the numbers he had finished off 
quite “ in an artistic manner,” with mango-trees for 
gibbets and elephants for drops, the victims of this 

' , 1 

* gOMtol mder, howowr, India--* litwbmtd, a father, with alt 
no? oaloulate year# In euoh a the full-grown mwMoai of maturity 
9** towottld he calculated in —and am equal hum Of nmwoaal & 
Swope. WM, Mtimated by jeow, dependence and reeponaiwlity. 
i» » her la fnsUnd k a man in 
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■wild justice being strung up, as though for pastime, 1857. 
in “the form of a figure of eight.” June 9 - 

This, it is to be presumed, was the martial law, of 
which such graphic details have been given by cotem¬ 
porary writers, without a prevision of publicity.* 

But the Acts of the Legislative Council, under the 
strong hand of the Executive, fed the gallows with 
equal prodigality, though, I believe, with greater 
discrimination. It was a special immunity of this 
Benares mutiny that the prison-gates were not 
thrown open, and the city deluged with a flood of 
convicted crime. The inmates of the gaol remained 
in their appointed places. But even this had its 
attendant evils. For as crime increased, as increase 
it necessarily did, prison-room was wanted, and was 
not, to be found. The great receptacle of the criminal 
classes was gorged to overflowing. The guilty could 
not be suffered wholly to escape. So the Gibbet dis¬ 
posed of the higher class of malefactors, and the Lash 
scored the backs of the lower, and sent them afloat 
again on the waves of tumult and disorder. But, 
severe as Gubbins was when the crisis was at its 
height, he restrained his hand when the worst laid 
passed, and it had ceased to be an expedient of mercy 
to strike into the hearts of the people that terror, 
which diminishes crime and all its punitory con¬ 
sequences. 

Meanwhile, other sources of anxiety were develop- j uns 
ing themselves in more romote places. One incident The mutiny 
must be narrated here as immediately connected with 111 Jaunpors ' 
the outbreak of the 4th of June. The story of the 


* Bee especially* latter,, written 
by & private of the Seventy-eighth 
Highlanders, wtriob, publUhed in, 


the and quoted at some length 
by Mr. Montgomery Martin. 
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1857^ Loodhianah Regiment of Sikhs has not yet been fully 
une J ' told. There was a detachment of it at Jaunpore, a 
civil station, some forty miles from Benares. When 
news arrived on the 5th of June that the Thirty- 
seventh had revolted, and were pouring into the 
district, they made demonstrations of fidelity to their 
British officers; but when later tidings came that the 
head-quarters of their own regiment had been fired 
on by the Europeans, they rose at once in open 
mutiny. Lieutenant Mara, the officer commanding 
them, was shot down. Mr. Cuppage, joint-magistrate, 
on his way to the jail, shared the same fate. The 
Treasury was plundered. And all surviving Euro¬ 
peans, after a humiliating surrender of their arms, 
were driven to seek safety in flight. British govern¬ 
ment was expunged, as it had been at Aziinghur, and 
its chief representatives were glad to find a hiding- 
place for themselves in quarters which, a little time 
before, their fiat could have swept away like summer 
dust. Then the station was given up to plunder; 
and the mutiny of a few Sikh mercenaries grew into 
a general insurrection of the people. The houses of 
the English were gutted and burnt. The soldiery, 
burdened with money-bags, having gone off towards 
Oude, the plunder of “ the Treasury was completed 
by decrepit old women and wretched little boys, who 
had never seen a rupee in their lives.”* And all over 
the district, the state of things, brought about by 
our settlement operations and our law courts, dig* 

_ * Mr. Taylor** Offioial Narrative, boots; the bolder spirit* thought to 
Tifm writer add*.; " 1 a the district secure mow brilliant advantage* % 
not * semblance of authority was intercourse with the nmol power* iii 
left to way otic. Those who bad Ou.de.” Xu no other district, Mr. 
io*t Uudroefcate* under our rule Taylor observes, were "nuctioapur- 
thought nd* » good, time to regain chaser* more namorotu, old Zemin. 
fhen» those who had not, thought daw mow powerful, or the present 
that was- email make a little profit landholders on worn term* among 
1 byplumleriaf their weaker neigh- themselves.” 
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appeared like the bursting of a bubble. The very 1857. 
presence of our fugitive people, though powerless Junc ' 
and forlorn, was an offence and an abomination to 
the now-dominant class, who drove them from their 
sanctuary in the house of a friendly Rajah to take 
refuge in an indigo factory. And it became one of 
the Benares Commissioner’s greatest cares to rescue 
Mr. Fane and his companions from the dangers which 
then beset them. Having discovered their abode, he 
sent out “ a party of Europeans and volunteers to 
bring them into Benares.”* 

Troops were now coming up every day from below. Despatch of 
Benares was safe. Other stations were to be saved, upwards. 
The best service that could be rendered to the State 
was the prompt despatch of reinforcements to the 
upper country—and most of all to Allahabad and 
Cawnpore. This service was entrusted to Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Pollock, t True to his great historical name, he 
threw himself into the work with an amount of 
energy and activity which bore the best fruits. 

Every kind of available conveyance was picked up 
and turned promptly to account in the furtherance 
of the eagerly lookod-for Europeans, whose appear¬ 
ance was over welcomed by our peril-girt people as a 
great deliverance. Nor was want of sufficient con¬ 
veyance the only difficulty to bo overcome. There 
was a want of provisions for Europeans, especially of 
flour and rum; and Mr. Tucker wrote eagerly to 
Lord Canning to send up commissariat stores Of 
every kind for the soldiery, “ as European necessaries 
are not to be had here in any quantity.” Ho was 

• Mr, Tnoksr to Lord Canning, „ t The youngest son of Gonoral 
June Oth. In this letter the fugt- Sir George Pollock. Ho ms thou 
tires ere mid to hers consisted of joint magistrate of Benaros. 
sixteen men,, Are ladles, and eleven 
ebSdxen. ' ' ■ 
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1857 . very eager at this time to save the treasure in neigh- 

Juae. bouring civil stations along the main line, as Mirza- 

pore and G-hazepore, and he sent parties of Europeans 
by steamer to bring it off in safety to Benares. It 
was, moreover, a great object to keep the white troops 
in motion, and thus to display European strength, 
first at one point, then at another, and by means of 
a few to make an appearance of many, as in a mimic 
theatre of war. At once to have recovered Azimghur 
and Jaunpore, from which we had been so ignomi- 
niously expelled, would have been a great stroke; 
and the Commissioner wrote to Lord Canning, saying 
that if the Government would allow him to divert 
two hundred Europeans from the main line of opera¬ 
tions, the magistrates and other civil officers might 
return to their posts, and British authority might be 
re-established. But troops could not bo spared for 
the purpose, and it was left to another day and to 
other means, whereof duo record will be made here¬ 
after, to prove to the people of those districts that the 
English had not been swept out of the land. The 
narrative must now follow the upward line of the 
Ganges to the next great city of note. 


ilUubftd. About seventy miles beyond Benares, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, lies the city of 
Allahabad. It has none of that wealth of structural 
beauty which renders Benares so famous among the 
cities of the East. Its attractions are derived chiefly 
from its position, at the extreme point or promon¬ 
tory of the Doab, formed by the meeting of the 
wafcew- The broad rivers rushing down towards the 
zningling as they go their streams of varied 
vwflea motion—the one of yellowrbrown, 
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thick and turbid, the other blue, clear, and sparkling* 185 7- 
—the green banks between which they flow, the rich June ' 
cultivation of the inner country dotted with groves 
and villages, make a landscape pleasant to the eye. 

But the town itself, principally situated on the 
Jumna, has little to command admiration. It has 
been called in derision by natives of Hindostan, 

{< Fukecrabad,” or the city of beggars; but the Fort, 
which towers above it, massive and sublime, with the 
Strength of many ages in its solid masonry, imparts 
peculiar dignity to the place. Instinct with the his¬ 
torical traditions of the two elder dynasties, it had 
gathered new power from the hands of the English 
conqueror, and, garrisoned by English troops, might 
almost have defied the world. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the military 
importance of the situation ’at the junction of the 
two rivers, commanding, as it does, the great fluvial 
thoroughfare of Hindostan, and also the high road by 
land from the Upper to the Lower Provinces. Both 
in a strategical and political sense, its security had 
ever been of great moment; but the recent acquisi¬ 
tion of Oude had rendered it still more essential that 
it should bo safely in hand. In this powerful fortress 
of Allahabad was an arsenal stored with all the 
munitions of war, and an array of guns in position 

* Hiatoriaus and poets alike <lc- poetically, sayst "The spot whore 
light to describe the meeting of the the Sister Nuddeos (Greek Nyadcs) 
waters. “The half-modernised for- meet makes a magnificent prospect, 
tress,” says Trotter, “ looks grandly The Ganges has a turbid, muddy 
down on the meeting of the oloaror current--the Jumna, a sparkling 
Jumna with the yellow waters of the stream. Jfaoh at first tries to keep 
broad Ganges” (IlUfary o/* ike Jtri- itself distinct, till, happy to meat 
tUk Umpire id JWfe) j Wetorfield after a long parting, they ran into 
{Indian Ballade) stags of " the sis- each others ombraoo, and, losing 
to» bine and brown;” and again, tliomsolroe In one, flow in a common 
" Where Yamuna leaps bine to stream. Tlio Ganges strikes tho 
Ganga’s arms." And Bholonauth fancy as more matronly of tho two 
Chunder (JVaes/s of a Hindoo), —the Jumna a gayer, youthful 
writbtg in prose, but scarcely loss sister.” , 

tOL. H, It 
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commanding the appi’oachcs from the country below. 
And their possession by the enemy would have been 
a disaster beyond compare. Some time before, Sir 
James Outram had suggested to Lord Canning the 
expediency of adopting measures for the greater 
security of Allahabad, and had warned him of the, at 
least possible, danger of such a mischance befalling 
us.* I do not know whether these warnings were 
remembered — warnings afterwards repeated most 
emphatically by Sir Henry Lawrence; but there was 
no place to which Lord Canning turned his thoughts 
with greater anxiety and alarm- - no place to which 
he was more eager to send relief in the shape of 
European troops. 

Tidings of the great disaster at Meerut reached 
Allahabad on the 12th of May, and a few days after¬ 
wards came the story of the progress of the rebellion, 
and the restoration of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi 
At the beginning of May, the force posted at Allahabad 
consisted of a single Sepoy regiment, the Sixth, under 
the command of Colonel Simpson, winch had marched 
in from Jummalporo at the latter end of March, re¬ 
lieving the Eleventh, under Colonel Finncs. But on 
the 9th, a wing of the Ferozpore Regiment of Sikhs 
had arrived from Mimpore; and ten days later two 
troops of Oude Irregular Horse came in, under orders 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, to place themselves under 
the civil authorities. Shortly afterwards sixty Euro¬ 
pean invalids were brought in from Chunar. Thu 
hulk of the Native troops^occupied their Lints in the 
Cantonment, which lay, at a distance of! two w three 
miles fieom the Fort betweon the two greet rivers. 


. aw more akookad i<wt may woouoot a told you ot tue 

tMi■ JlMsMt* 1 !' ha i wrote, from. 1 mwah* tint. I gave to Lord Can- 
.Quanta*' «t : Uio atas 'insa X waa ImI at CMimlta. 
|#im ar 1 and^tfere&ted thafc measurefl shotdd 
ofkaffitothebettorawttrt^of 
dtwdei tmurnfagit tea toit{ am , MtkmdT’Www 8,1857. Jak , 
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Detachments were posted in the Fort. The principal 1857 . 
civil officers were Mr. Chester, the commissioner, and 
Mr. Court, the magistrate—both men of courage and 
resolution, not easily shaken or disturbed. They and 
the other civilians, as well as the military officers, 
dwelt in comfortable and pleasant garden-houses in 
the European station, without an anxious thought 
of the future to disturb them. 

In the eyes of the commanding officer, and, indeed, Colonel Simp- 
of every Englishman who held a commission under tllti 
him, the Sixth was true to the core, and was tho¬ 
roughly to be trusted. It was one of those regiments 
in which the officers looked lovingly on their soldiers 
as on their children; cared for their comforts, pro¬ 
moted their amusements, and lived amongst them us 
comrades. They had done so much for their men, 
and seen so many indications of what at .least simu¬ 
lated gratitude and affection, that it would have been 
to their discredit if they had mistrusted a regiment 
which had such good reason to be faithful to the 
English gentlemen who had treated them with the 
kindness of parents. Jiut the civil officers, who had 
none of the associations and the sympathies which 
made the centurions of the Sixth Regiment ever 
willing to place their lives in the hands of tho native 
soldiery, saw everywhere grounds of suspicion and 
causos of alarm. There was evidently a wide-spread stain of 
feeling of mistrust both in the City and in the Can- 
tonment.* All kinds of vague reports were in tho 

* Mr. Willock. joint magistrate, break in tho city would follow an 
say* in liia offioial report, "As eaeli dmettte of tho soldiery. Tho men 
da; passed sons fruit rumour was of the oily wnrnnd tho magistrate 
circulated regarding! the vtnte of against tho Infidelity of the Sepoys, 

A fooling Eh the oil;. Agents and the Sepoys cautioned their ofll- 
rebol loaders were evidently ccrs agalnat tlio city people, proton L- 
btuty poisoning the minds of the mg against tho talus that had boon 
peeplm ., r TEaBasawir was closed, oiroulfttod of their lukewarmness 
oka tt'ww wyevldent that an out- towards QoTcmmcnt." 

A 2 
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1857. 


May 82. 
Conflicting 

'cets, 


air. Whether the disturbing faith had grown up 
spontaneously in the minds of the Natives, or whether 
the great lie had been maliciously propagated by 
active emissaries of evil, it was believed that a heavy 
blow was to be struck at the religion of the people.* 
At one time it was reported that the English had 
determined to serve out the greased cartridges on a 
given day, and that the regiment would be paraded on 
the glacis of the Fort, in a position commanded by our 
guns, and blown into the air if they disobeyed orders. 
Then it was said that the Sepoys had determined to 
prevent the treasure being moved into the Fort ;f 
and again, that the Sikhs were conspiring with the 
Native Infantry for a joint attack upon the English. 
At the same time, the price of grain and of other 
kinds of food rose in the market, and the common 
feeling of disquietude was enhanced by the discontent 
occasioned by the dearness of provisions, which was 
always attributed to the agency of the English. 

In this state of uncertainty, Colonel Simpson pro¬ 
posed to betake himself with his regiment to the 
Fort. This movement was strenuously opposed by Mr. 
Court, the magistrate, and the project was abandoned. 


* I have remarked, and with much cnnverMatiouhotweena Native officer 
uniformity of observation, tlmt, these of the Irregular Cavalty and another 
monstrous reports of “ forcible eon- of the Sixth. The former was said 
version,” or destruction of cuatc, to have asked whether the Sixth 
were most rifo where the Makome- would allow the treasure to be re- 
dm population was the densest. Al- moved, and the latter to have an- 
lahtbad contained an unusual nuin- aweted, “Some of them would not 
bor of Mussulmans, whilst in Benares until they had received their arrears 
there was a west preponderance of of pay." "This," says Colonel 
Hindoos; hut these reports appear Simpson, “ wns immedletely repotted 
to bave been circulated more freely to toe Adjutant, who did net credit 
la the former than in the tetter eity. it On tno 88ra 1 made poor Beta, 
v - f It was said that this ought to kett and Stewart inquire into the 
have opened the eyes of Colonel business, and the latter reported to 
Simpson to the real state of his me there was no tenth in It, as the 
Mtpis. But the fate is, tits* the oir- Native ofleer and men of the Sixth 
to'to fib text , guard denied the accusation.” 
was nothing mm than Mi alleged 
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On the same evening a council of the leading civil 1S57. 
and military officers was held, and it was determined * la 7 sa - 
that the women and children only should he removed 
next morning into the Fort. But next morning, 
before daybreak, there was a change of plan. The 
order, which had decreed that “ no (adult) male 
should be allowed to enter the Fort,” was cancelled, 
in spite of Court’s remonstrances, and two hours 
before noon “ there was a regular flight to the Fort 
of men, women, and children, carrying with them all 
the property they could.”* But later in the day the 
energy of the magistrate prevailed, and the non¬ 
military members of the community were enrolled 
into a volunteer guard, to patrol the city and station, 
accompanied by some mounted police. 

As the month wore on to its close, appearances May 25 . 
seemed rather to improve. Some apprehensions had hip-loyalty, 
been entertained lest the great Mahomedan festival of 
the Ji'ctl, which was to be celebrated on the 25th, 
should stir all the inflammatory materials gathered 
together in Allahabad into a Masse. Tin* day, how¬ 
ever, passed over without any disturbance; and at a 
parade hold in the evening, two Sepoys, who, on the 
preceding day, had given up a couple of Mehwattees, 
charged with tampering with their fidelity, were 


* Official Report of Mr. Fumlall 
Thompson, officiating magistrate. 
Colonel Simpson, in a narratin' of 
‘events with which he has furnished 
me, says, " On the 33rd of Mav, the 
ladies, children, and aon-mlittary 
wore ordered into the Fort for secu¬ 
rity, in consequence of the various 
reports received by the magistrate 
regarding the unsettled state of the 
city of Allahabad, aggravated by the 
high price of grain/’ It might be 
gathered fam this that the magis¬ 
trate had approved of the removal 


to the Fort of the non-military males, 
whereas the official report states 
that he had in reality protested 
against it. Colonel Simpson, how¬ 
ever, says, in another memorandum, 
that "a notice to this effect” (<,«. 
the removal of 41 ladies, children, 
and non-military”) "was circulated 
by the magistrate throughout llm 
station, and rogimentally by two of 
his sowars.” Colonel Simpson says 
that It Was signed both by himself 
and Court. 
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1S57. publicly promoted.* But this spasm of energy seems 

May 23. to have been designed only to throw dust into the 
eyes of the authorities. It is stated that, at the very 
same time, they were intriguing with the Oude 
Cavalry. Perhaps the arrest was designed to irritate 
the minds of the people of the city. If so, it was a 
successful movement; for it was soon noised abroad 
that a rescue would be attempted, and so the prisoners 
were removed to the Fort. 

After this there were outward quietude and security, 
for although with the new month there arose increased 
excitement in the city, still more favourable appear¬ 
ances presented themselves in the cantonment. The 
Sepoys of the Sixth, seemingly not satisfied with the 
latent loyalty of quioseence, quickened into energy 
and enthusiasm, and demanded to be led against 
the rebels of Delhi. News of their noble offer was 
promptly telegraphed to Calcutta, and Lord Canning 
sent back by the wires a cordial expression of the 
thanks of Government. But to the civilians at least 
it was apparent that the danger was not passed, for 
every day the excitement became greater in the 
city. 

■ from, Affairs were in this state when news came from 
BenaroB that the Sepoys stationed there had risen in 
revolt, and that they had been dispersed by Neill’s 
Europeans. The telegraph brought the first tidings 
to Simpson, who, as an initial measure of precaution, 
issued orders that the gates of the Fort should be 
closed night and day, and no one, of whatsoever 

* Sir John Malcolm write* of tlio are turbulent, rfadfofcitw, oumtioff, 
JfebvattOML th*t ( " alttuKigli usually oruel, robbom, murderer*, and aa» 
wokooed Mattoroeduu, it i» di»- Mtsim-yet they a» fciibful, un- 
Sait ',to 'Saar '.wfcewae ta*y are Ma* dbumted guard* MaMwaata to the** 
ltwwiant<* Hindoo* j twrpartak* wfaoee nimuk (wait) they cat.”— 
'of pew ttfwfotM, Md «r» star moat Mrtm Bqmt, p. S78, Mia. ■ 
dMperate toQm in Mia. They ' 1 
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colour or crccrl, admitted without a passport..* The 
next step was to guard the approaches to Allahabad. 
The road from Benares ran on the other side of the 
Ganges, which was crossed by a bridge of boats at 
a point nearly opposite to the Fort, to the suburb of 
Darao-gunj. It seemed to be so certain that the 
Benares mutineers would make for Allahabad, that, 
on a requisition of the Magistrate, a Company of the 
Sixth was sent, with two guns, to defend the bridge 
by which the passage of the river must have been 
made. At the same time, a detachment of the Oude 
Irregular Cavalry was posted on an open space be¬ 
tween the bridge-head and the cantonment, so as to 
command all the approaches to the latter. And no 
one then seemed to doubt that those Native guards 
would defend the bridge and the station as staunchly 
and as truly as if the insurgents had been people of 
other races and other creeds. 

It will, perhaps, never lie known to the full satis¬ 
faction of the historical inquirer whether the Sixth 
Regiment was saturated with that deepest treachery 
which simulates fidelity for a time, in order that it 
may fall with more destructive force on its unsuspect¬ 
ing victim, or whether it had been, throughout the 
month of May, in that uncertain, wavering condition 
which up to the moment of the final outburst has' 
no determined plan of operations. The officers of 
the regiment believed that the men were staunch to 
the core. Outwardly, there wore no indications of 

* “From Um period (May 85) night, and neither European mt 
until tho 4th of Jtm© mm or loss Native was allowed Ingress or egress 
excitement prevailed in the city of without a pass, so as more p&rltoti- 
Allababad^ and on that date the lorly to guard against any tampered 
mutiny at Bemre# took place* and from Benares or from tho city of 
tnus reported to me by telegraphic Alkhabd A^Mmormtlm hj Cvh* 
wire. On the name omlng l ordered ml Simpxw, 

tJhft Fhrt fr» twi itlrtftAfl rluv titirl 


1857, 
Juno 4. 
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1R57- hostility. But when news came that the Native regi- 
Juno fi> ments at Benares harl risen, and that the Europeans 
had fallen upon them, the long-abiding vacillation 
rose into robust resolution, and the regiment sprung, 
as it were, in a moment upon its prey. Whether it 
was in a wild panic of fear, believing that Neill and 
the Europeans would soon be upon them, or whether 
in the belief that the time for action had now come, 
tis they would probably soon be joined by the Sepoys 
from Benares, the evening of the (5th of June found 
them ripe for any deed of violence. 

But even as the sun was setting on that day—the 
hist sun that ever was to set upon this model regi¬ 
ment—there was unbroken faith in its fidelity. The 
wnrning voice, however, was not silent. The Adju¬ 
tant of the Sixth received a letter from a non-com¬ 
missioned officer of the regiment, telling him that 
tho nows from Benares had caused much excitement 
in the Lines. The Adjutant took the letter to tho 
Colonel. But Simpson could not admit that any¬ 
thing was wrong. He added, however, that at tho 
sunset parade, which was to bo held for tho promul¬ 
gation of the thanks of tho Governor-General to the 
regiment, the temper of the men would be clearly 
ascertained. 

vm Thunke. The parade was held. Tho thanks of tho Gover- 

'iriwr nor-Gcneral were read. The Commissioner, who 
had attended at the request of tho Colonel, addressed 
the regiment in Hindostanee, praising them for the 
loyalty they had evinced. Tho Sepoys appeared to 
be inthe highest spirits; and they sent up a ringing 
eheor in response to tho stirring words. When the 
parade was over, the officers, for the most part, rode 
or yrajked to the Mess. With Colonel Simpson 'rede 
Captain , officer of the Sixth,, who' had 
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served for more than twenty years with the regiment. 1S57. 
He spoke with delight of the pride he felt in its JuuoG * 
noble conduct, and his faith in its enduring fidelity. 

Thus conversing they rode to the Mess-house, where 
other officers had assembled, and were discussing the 
events of the day. Among them was Captain Birch, 
the Fort-Adjutant, who besought the Colonel to 
recall the guns posted at the Bridge of Boats and to 
post them in the Fort, where they were more needed. 

To this, Simpson esteeming the Fort to be his first 
charge, and having been warned not to trust the 
Sikhs, of whom the garrison mainly consisted, gave 
his consent; and orders went forth for their recall* 

There was a goodly gathering in the Mess-house, Tito last 
for the number of officers had been recently increased 
by the arrival of a party of young cadets, who had 
been ordered to do duty with the Sixth—mere boys, 
with the roses of England on their cheeks and the 
kisses of their mothers still fresh upon their lips. 
Without any sense of ills to come, old and young 
took their places at the dinner-table in perfect 
serenity of mind. There was at least, one faithful 
regiment in the service! The civilians, equally as¬ 
sured, went to their houses and dined; and did os 
was their wont in the evening, wrapped themselves 
up in early slumber, or kept themselves awake with 
the excitement of cards. Some, indeed, who had 
slept in the Fort on the preceding night, were now 
again in their own homes. On no evening, perhaps, 
since the first startling nows had come from Delhi 
and Meerut, had there been so Efctle trepidation—«o 
little excitement. But about nine o’clock the whole 

* These wiretap came from Sir the Sikhs, and to man the fort with 
Heart Lawrence it Lucknow and all the Buroponu available at Alla, 

Sir Hugh Wheeler si Cawupow. babad, 

Simpson arm advised not to trust 
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llegiment. 


European community of Allahabad -were startled by 
the sound of a bugle-call announcing the alarm. The 
Colonel had left the Mess, and was walking home¬ 
wards, when the unexpected sound smote upon his 
cars and urged him onward to his house, where he 
called for his horse, mounted, and rode for the 
quarter-guard. Thither many other officers had re¬ 
paired on the first sound of the bugle-notes. The 
truth was soon apparent to them. The faithful Sixth 
had revolted. 

The story was this: The detachment sent to de¬ 
fend the Bridge had been the first to rise, as it 
had been first to learn how the guns had been turned 
upon the Native troops at Benares, and whilst Simp- 
sou with his officers was dining comfortably at the 
Mena-house, the orders, which ho had despatched for 
the withdrawal of the Artillery from Darao-gunj, had 
been sternly resisted. The Sepoy Guard, told off as 
an escort, rose against the Artillery-officer, Lieute¬ 
nant llurward, and declared that the guns should be 
taken not to the Fort, but to the Cantonment; and 
the rest of the detachment turned out, armed and 
accoutred, to enforce the demand. True to the noble 
regiment to which lie belonged, llarward hastened 
to the post of the Oude Irregulars, which lay between 
the Bridge-head and the Cantonment, to bring up 
succours to overawe the Sepoys and to save the 
guns, The Irregulars were commanded by Lieute¬ 
nant Alexander—a young officer of the highest pro¬ 
mise—who at once responded to Harward’s call, and 
ordered out his men. Tardily and sulkily they pre¬ 
tended to obey. Whilst they were forming, a hastily- 
note was despatched by Hurward to the Fort, 
.theiwniid" 6f the 'guns, grating along the road to 
Oanfbffiment*, was distinctly heard j and the Irregu- 
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lars, headed by Alexander and accompanied by liar- 1857. 
ward, whom the former had mounted on a .spare Juui! °- 
horse, then rode out to intercept the mutineers. 

They soon came upon the party, under the broad 
light of the moon; but when the order was given 
to charge the guns, and the English officers dashed 
at them, only three troopers responded to the 
stirring summons. The rest fraternised with the 
enemy. Alexander, as he rode forward and was 
rising in his stirrups to strike, was shot through the 
heart, and llarward narrowly escaped with his life.* 

The mutineers, who had before sent out two of their 
party to warn their comrades, and had, it is stated, 
sent up signal rockets, now marched with the guns 
to the Lines, and when their colonel appeared on 
parade, the whole regiment was in the throes of 
rebellion. 

It was then too late for the voice of authority to l'>«rw of 
overawe or to persuade. Simpson saw that there simpsou, 
was great excitement on the parade-ground. Some, 
of his officers were commanding their men to fall in, 
but there was little appearance of obedience. And 
when he rode up to inquire why the guns luul been 
brought on parade, two Sepoys of the Guard replied 
by firing upon him. Expostulation was vain. A 
volley of musketry responded to his words; and he 
saw that everywhere on the parade-ground the Sepoys 
were shooting down their officers. Seeing that there 
was no hope of saving the colours, he then rode to 
the left of the Lilies, where some men of the Light 

* "During the night, the fow the matl cruelty of hiet ouemios, for 
Irregulars who had remained staunch besides the siiot In his breast, which 
come in, bringing with them the body kilted him, were mbra-outa elt ever 
of thoir officer, Lieutenant Atexon- his head and h<x,' , *~Mr. TAompxo/fi 
der, who hod been shot, m before Unport. 
related. Ills body bore witness to 
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Company, in whom there still seemed to be a feeling 
of compunction, if not of regard for their chief; 
clustered, unarmed and unaccoutred, round his horse, 
and besought him to ride for his life to the Fort. 
Hoping still to save the Treasury, he rode, accom¬ 
panied by Lieutenant Currie, in the direction of that 
building, but fired upon from all sides, he soon saw 
that the case was hopeless.* He had now well nigh 
run the gauntlet of danger, and though a ball had 
grazed his helmet, he had providentially escaped; 
but opposite the Mess-house, as he galloped towards 
the Fort, the Guard formed in line at the gate and 
final upon him. A musket-ball took effect on his 
horse; but Simpson was still unhurt, save by a blow 
on the arm from a spent shot; and the last dying 
efforts of his charger landed him safely within the 
walls of the Fort, covered with the blood of the noble 
animal that bud borne him. 

Meanwhile, others less fortunate had fallen beneath 
the musketry of the mutineers. Currie, who had ac¬ 
companied the Colonel to the Treasury, escaped the 
fire of the guards and sentries; Captain Gordon and 
Lieutenant Hicks escaped also, as did two of the 
cadets, to the Fort ;f but Plunkett, with his score 
years of good servico in the Sixth, Adjutant Steward, 
Quartermaster Hawes, and Ensigns Pringle and 
Munro were shot down on porado. Fort-Adjutant 
Birch and Lieutenant Innes of the Engineers were 


* "At my duty was to save the 
Treasury, it possible, Iproooedwl in 
that direction, when I was imme¬ 
diately find on by the whole guard 
of thirty-two men on one flask, with 
'amdghtmioket of thirty mem on the 
other. The detachment of the third 
1 Gpfo Irregular Oavairy remained 
wet 

Mmem- MS. / 


I ntake and the cadets (Pearson 
Woodgate) were at the Darao- 
mtnj when the mutiny broke out. 
They were made prisoners and car¬ 
ried towards Cantonments, hut, in 
their cagomess to join in the plunder 
of the Treasury, the Sepoys suffered 
them to depart, ttad afterwards they 
made good their eaeape by twice 
swimming across the mer. 
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also killed, and eight of the unposted boy-ensigns 1857 . 
were murdered in cold blood by the insurgent Juuc 0 
Sepoys.* The poor boys were leaving the Mess- 
house, when the brutal soldiery fell upon them. 

Seven were slaughtered on the ground; but one, a 
boy of sixteen, escaped with his wounds, and hid 
himself in a ravine. Having supported himself for 
some days, merely, it would seem, by water from a 
brook, he was discovered in his hiding-place, dragged 
before one of the insurgent leaders, and confined in a 
serai with a Native catechist. The faith of the 
convert was giving way to "the sufferings which he 
endured, when Arthur Check, who had been scarcely 
a month in India, exhorted his companion to be 
steadfast in the faith. 11 Oh, my friend,” he is re¬ 
ported to have said, “whatever may come to us, do 
not deny the Lord Jesus.” He was rescued, but he 
was not saved. On the 16th of June the poor boy 
died in the Fort from exposure, exhaustion, and 
neglected wounds. + 

It was fortunate that the bulk of our people were In the Fort, 
shut up in the Fort, whore no external perils could 
assail them. But there was danger within the walls. 

A company of the Sixth formed part of the garrison, 
and the temper of the Sikhs was doubtful. When 
the noise of firing was first heard it was believed that 
the Benares mutineers had arrived, and that the 
Sepoys of Allahabad were giving them a warn re¬ 
ception. But at a later hour the truth broke in upon 
them; and all doubt was removed by the appearance 

* It has twtfu commonly stated familiarly spoken of os tlio massacre 
that these poor hors worn kitted of ths “poor little griffins.” 
whilst sitting at the Mess-table. I f Boo Mr. Owen's Journal. It 
am assured, however, oh the host has keen erroneously stated elms 
authority that this it a mistake, Few where that he died in the hands at 
hraidents of the mutiny bare excited the enemy, on the day of Noill'a nr* 
greater horror then this, which is rival at Allahabad, the 11th of June. 
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of the Commandant Simpson, smeared with the blood 
of his wounded charger. His first care was to order 
the Sepoys of the Sixth to be disarmed. This duty was 
entrusted to a detachment of the Sikh corps, under 
Lieutenant Brasycr—an officer who had won for 
himself a commission by his gallantry in the great 
battles of the Punjab, and who now proved his 
mastery over his men by forcing them to do a dis¬ 
tasteful service. With the news that the Benares 
Sepoys of the Regular Army had been mown down 
by the white troops, came also tidings that Gordon’s 
regiment had been riddled by our grape-shot. It 
was, therefore, fearfully probable that the offended 
nationality of the Sikhs at Allahabad would rise 
against their Christian masters, partly in revenge and 
partly in fear. Happily the treasure was outside the 
Fort. Had the design of bringing it within the walls 
not been abandoned, the love of loot and the thirst of 
blood would have prevailed together, and Allahabad 
might have boon lost. 

It was, in truth, a most critical moment. Had 
the men of the Sixth Regimentand the Sikhs then 
in the Fort made common cause with each other, the 
little Christian garrison could have made but feeble 
resistance against such odds. The Sepoys, who were 
posted, lor purposes *of defence, at the main-gate, 
had, on the first sound of firing in Cantonments, 
been ordered to load their pieces": so they wore ready 
for immediate action. The Sikhs were drawn up 
fronting the main-gate, and before them wore the 
guns, manned by the invalid Artillerymen from 
Chunar, in whom the energy of earlier days liras 
revived by this unexpected demand upon them. 
And at a little distance, in overawing position, wore 
posted littlc knots of European volunteers, armed 
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and loaded, ready on the first sign of resistance to 
fire down from the ramparts upon the mutineers. 
There is something very persuasive always in the 
lighting of port-fires, held in the steady hands of 
English Artillerymen. The Sepoys, charged to the 
hrim with sedition, would fain have resisted the 
orders of the white men, hut these arrangements 
thoroughly overawed them. They sullenly piled 
arms at the word of command, and were expelled 
from the Fort to join their comrades in rebellion. 

The first danger was now surmounted. Those who 
knew best what was passing in the minds of the 
Native soldiery of all races, clearly saw the magni¬ 
tude of the crisis. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the disastrous consequences that would have ensued 
f¥bm thq seizure and occupation by the enemy of the 
Forfimesof Allahabad, with all its mighty munitions 
of'lvar. One officer, however, was prepared at any 
risk to prevent this catastrophe by precipitating 
another. Stimulated, perhaps, by the noble example 
sot by Willoughby at £)clhi, Russell, of the Artillery, 
laid trains of gunpowder from the magazines to a 
point, at which hattood during the disarming of the 
Sixth, near the loaded guns; and if mutiny had then 
been successful, he would have fired the trains and 
blown the magazines, with all the surrounding build* 
ings, into the air.* The expulsion of the Hindostanee 
Sepoys, effected by Braayer’s cool courage and ad¬ 
mirable management, averted for the moment this 
groat calamity} and all that was loft undone, did 
itself afterwards bytheholp of the national character 
of the Sikhs. 

* iftltrlafl this anecdote la Mr. authority of Mr. Court, tho tnngis- 
Qth4 Baytoy’s Olotel Report. 1 Mr. trato, whoso testimony u not to be 
Bayiey has stated tin mot on tho questioned. 


1857. 
June 0. 
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1857. Such was the mutiny of the Sixth Eegiment—in 
Rising uf the * ts P ure V military aspects one of the most remarkable 
City. in the whole history of the war, and, memorable in 
itself, still more memorable for its immediate popular 
results. * For the great city rose in an instant. The 
suburbs caught the contagion of rebellion; far into 
the rural districts the pestilence spread, and order and 
authority lay prostrate and moribund. If a general 
rising of the people had been skilfully planned and 
deliberately manured, there could not, to all outward 
appearance, have been a more simultaneous or a more 
formidable insurrection. But, in truth, there was no 
concert, no cohesion. Every man struck for himself. 
In not one of the great cities of India was there a 
more varied population than in Allahabad. But there 
was a greater preponderance than is often soon of the 
Mahomedon clement. And it was a perilous kind of 
Maliomodanism; for large numbers of the ancient 
dependents of decayed Mogul families were cherishing 
bitter memories of the past, and writhing under the 
universal domination of the English. The dangerous 
classes, indeed, were many, and they seem to have 
been ripe for revolt on the first sign of the rising of 
the soldiery. So, whilst the events above recorded 
wore passing in the Fort, in the city and in the 
station wore such tumult and confusion os had never 
been known before. All through tho night of the 
6th of June licence and rapine had full sway. Tho 
gaol was broken open, and the prisoners released. 
Vast numbers of convicted criminals, with the irons 
still rattling on their limbs, rushed forth, to tho eon* 
stemation of the peaceful inhabitants, to turn their 
t^rfo^cquirad liberty to account in the Indulgence 
iron* passions of humanity. To the English 
■tfm&Mtj? made their way in largo bodies, shouting 



